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Arr. 1—Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. By Grorcr Win- 


Grove Cooker, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1835. 


. fate of Lord Bolingbroke affords a signal instance of the 
nstability of fortune, and precariousness of fame.- Few 

yersons have “experienced greater or more sudden vicissitudes. 
From the height of power in England, with the fairest prospects 
before him, he was reduced within a few months to the condition 
of an attainted exile. In one short year he was Secretary of 
State to Queen Anne, and Secretary of State to the Pretender. 
At his first visit to Paris, he was courted as the saviour of 
I'rance—the arbiter and pacificator of Europe. During his se- 
cond residence in that capital, he was constrained to avail bh 
self of the meanest and vilest agents to obtain a clandest’ 
intercourse with the government ‘of a country he had rese 
from destruction. His early ambition had been gratified by . 
ri apidity of elevation beyond the ordinary lot of statesmen. ilis 
riper years were passed in penury and banishment; and when 
restored to competence and home, ‘he was destined to waste the 
remainder of his life in ineffectual struggles to regain the station 
he had lost—embittered by disappointments and mortifications, 
which his proud and ambitious spirit was ill able to endure. 
After toiling for years in the service of the party he had espou- 
sed, it was hinted to him that the greatest kindness he could do 
them was to go back into exile, because his presence in England 
was an insuperable bar to their success. His varied, and on the 
whole unfortunate, career shows how necessary it is for public 
men to possess moral charac ter, as well as ability of conduct and 
intellectual endowments. 

Bolingbroke was a man of brilliant parts, with much quick- 
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ness and penetration, and extraordinary powers of application 
and capacity for business. He had accomplishments and attain- 
ments, that rendered him the delight and ornament of society ; 
and possessed warm and generous affections, that endeared hen 
to his private friends. But with these merits and qualities, he 
had defects which more than counterbalanced them. Bold, de- 
cided, and unscrupulous in the means he used, he was better 
fitted to achieve a single object, than to pursue and bring toa 
successful issue a course of policy that required time for its ac- 
complishment. Under an appearance of openness and frankness, 
which disarmed suspicion, he concealed a dissimulation and want 
of sincerity, that, when once detected, destroyed all future con- 
fidence in his character. At the commencement of his political 

vareer, he found the ‘Tories the most powerful body in the state ; 
and though he despised their narrow prejudices and exploded 
doctrines, ambition led him to attach himself to their party. 
Having taken this false step at his outset in life, he was never 
able to extricate himself from the consequences of his first error. 
In serving his party, he was continually offending and doing 
violence to their opinions. In combating for them, he borrowed 
his weapons from their adversaries ; and in serving and plotting 
for the Pretender, he vindicated the Revolution. ‘To injure the 
Whigs, he went beyond them in the popular principles they pro- 
fessed ; and to overturn the Ministry of Walpole, he s ‘rupled 
not to enctifice the whole dynasty of the Stuarts. In his politi- 
cal attachments to individuals he was warm but w nsteady ; and 
when provoked, his resentment was implacable. After ‘having 
been the bosom friend of Oxford, he came at length to loathe and 
detest him with a bitterness of hatred seldom to be found any 
where but in the quarrels of theologians. After having sacrifice ‘dl 
his fortune and station in the service of the Pretender, he sat 
down deliberately to expose to ridicule and contempt the charac- 
ter, the party, and the cause of the man he had so recently 
served. He had been provoked, it is true, to this course by the 
intolerable usage he had received from the Pretender and his 
court ; and to his resentment, and to the hopes he indulged of 
entire forgiveness in England, we are indebted for the wittiest, 
the most lively, and most finished of his works. But his 
‘ Letter to Sir William Windham’ did more harm to the Jacobites, 
than service to its author. He was suffered to languish for seve- , 
ral years in exile, and when permitted to return, he was carefully . 
excluded from those paths of ambition he was still desirous to 
tread. 

The style of his best works is vehement and spirited ; but he 

is apt to be diffuse and declamatory. His letters of business are 
admirable—clear, short, and precise ; and where argument is re- 
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quisite, plain and convincing. His correspondence with his pri- 
vate friends is easy, playful, and affectionate ; but spoiled by an 
affectation of disgust at the world and its vanities, and a pre- 
tended love for rural retreats and occupations, the farthest pos- 
sible from his thoughts, His political writings are the works of 
a skilful partisan—a master in the arts of insinuation and sar- 
casm. ‘hey abound in animated and splendid passages, and 
contain many sound constitutional truths, which are now trite 
and common, but which had never been so clearly stated, nor so 
well expressed before. But his applications of his general prin- 
ciples to his own times are more plausible than just ; and neither 
his facts nor his representations of character are to be trusted 
without examination. He seems to have studied history only to 
pervert it to party purposes. But with all their defects, the 
political disquisitions of Bolingbroke deserve to be read and 
studied by every one swho desires to understand and trace the 
constitutional history of his country. ‘Though professing to the 
last his adherence to the ‘Tories, adversity and reflection had 
made him a thorough convert to the great principles of liberty, 
which he seemed to have abjured in his youth, His other books, 
most of them now forgotten, show extensive reading, but know- 
ledge more diversified than accurate, and powers of reasoning 
more ingenious and specious than solid. 

After having been for half a century the admiration or dread 

his contemporaries, Bolingbroke, since his death, has been 
pointed at by the hand of scorn as an unprincipled politician, a 
flimsy reasoner, and a superficial declaimer. Whigs, ‘Tories, par- 
sons, and even players, have joined in scoffing at and decrying 
him. ‘The Whigs have pursued his memory with acrimony 
for his sacrifice of the national faith and honour at the peace of 
Utrecht ; and from the belief they firmly entertained of the eri- 
minal designs projected by him and his colleagues to bring back 
an unhappy race, the inveterate enemies of the religion and 
liberties of their country. Churchmen, who had regarded him 
at one time as the most splendid champion, and brightest orna- 
ment of their party, and had overlooked his priv ate frailties in 
consideration of his zeal in their service, turned against him with 
rancorous hostility when they dinnowened that he had never be- 
lieved nor respected the holy doctrines they profess. So univer- 
sal has been the clamour against him, that his present biographer 
is the first who has undertaken to write an extended Life, or to 
attempt a vindication of the once celebrated Lord Bolingbroke. 

The performance of Mr Cooke is a very creditable work. It 
is written in good language ; and if the author had no original 
information to communicate to his readers, he has at least taken 
pains to consult most of the printed books that could throw 
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light on his subject. Like other biographers, he is partial to his 
hero, and on most controverted points takes his part. He speaks 
with just indignation of the scandalous violations of faith that 
preceded and accompanied the negotiations at Utre cht; and from 
the scepticism of Lord Bolingbroke i in matters of religion he 
expresses his utter dissent. But in his animadversions on that 
good- humoured and sagacious minister, Sir Robert Walpole, and 
in the account he gives of the quarrels between Bolingbroke and 
Oxford, he adopts the language and sentiments of a partisan ; 
and of the last-mentioned nobleman, he exhibits a portrait such 
as Bolingbroke himself might have drawn in the first moments 
of his exile, with the smart ofa bill of attainder tingling in every 
vein. 

The last four years of Queen Anne form the most important 
period in the life ‘of Bolingbroke, and on the conduct then pur- 
sued, and on the designs the n meditated by him and his party, 
must their character with posterity stand or fall. Was it with a 
view to bring back the Pretender that they took such unjustifi- 
able means to obtain peace with I’rance at the expense of their 
allies? Did they correspond with the agents of the Stuarts 
merely to amuse the Jacobites at home, and keep them « quiet 
during the lifetime of the Queen? Or had they any serious in- 


tention, before or at the time of her death, to repe al the act of 


settlement, and restore the exiled family to the throne? ‘These 
are the questions we are called upon to discuss by the opinions 
expressed in the work before us. 

Mr Cooke is of opinion that there was no design on the part 
of Queen Anne’s last ministry to bring back the Pretender. He 
admits there are ‘ proofs of Harley’s correspondence with the 
‘ Court of St Germains,’ but thinks, with Berwick and other 
Jacobites, that ‘it was merely to deceive the Pretender, and pro- 
‘ vide for his own safety, in the case of an event, which he thought 
* not improbable, although he had no intention of attempting to 
‘ bring it about.’ Of such an extenuation or justification, if so 
he pleases to call it, we say nota word, But, setting Oxford 
aside, * Bolingbroke,’ Mr Cooke contends, ‘must be acquitted 
* of all suspicion.’ There is no trace in Maepherson’s volumi- 
nous collections of any correspondence of Jacobite agents with 
him, and only one letter in which he is named. ¢ From the 
‘ historical documents we possess, it may,’ he concludes, * be 

‘ affirmed as certain, that Bolingbroke had no part in the intrig "Les 
‘ which so many individuals carried on with the Pretender dui 
‘ the latter part of the Queen’s reign.” 

That the Whigs and Hanoverian ministers were fully persuaded 


Cooke, I., 343, 349, 353. 
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of the reality of such a design appears from innumerable passages 
in the papers published by “Macpherson ; and that this conviction 
was not the mere effect of party jealousy and suspicion is shown 
by the conduct of many of the Church party in the last Parlia- 
ment of Queen Anne, who concurred with the W higs in demand- 
ing additional securities for the Protestant succession. ‘That no 
direct charge of conspiring to restore the Pretender is contained 
in the articles of impeachment against Oxford or Bolingbroke, 
affords no proof that, on reflection, these apprehensions were felt 
to be groundless. ‘The enemies of these ministers may have had 
secret information of their designs which they were not at libert 
to divulge. ‘They may have had private communications wit 
Jacobite agents whom they could not produce. Azzurini was 
a up in the Bastile—Gautier had re ‘tired into France—D’ Iber- 
ville was protected by his diplomatic character. ‘There may have 
been others, unknown to us, who had made revelations to them 
under the promise of secrecy and concealment. Of this we are 
certain, that the court of the Pretender was filled with spies and 
traitors, and that no one saw him, no one sent messages to him, 
no one held communications with him, that was not speedily known 
in england. Nor were his agents and friends at home more cau- 
tious, more discreet, or more trust-worthy. Sir Robert Walpole, 
in the latter part of his lite, frequently declared that the leaders 
of the Whigs were fully apprised of the machinations carried on 
in favour of the Pretender, * He, in particular, drew his infor- 
‘mation from two persons who were present at a meeting in the 
‘ country, between the chiefs of the Ministry, and the leading men 
of both Houses. ‘Their deliberations turned on the manner of 
invalidating or repealing the act of succession. An actual repeal, 
‘and a positive declaration of the Pretender’s right was moved 
by some. It was recommended by others to leav e the Queen 
‘a full power to nominate her successor by will.’ 
But, independently of secret information, there were many 
things in the aspect and conduct of affairs sufficient to excite 


© 
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jealousy and alarm. ‘The Jacobites, who had seemed for years 


resigned to their fate, became suddenly zealous and active at 
elections, and many of them were returned to Parliament. The 
language they held was open even at court, and no secret was 
made of their expectations. Sermons were preached, and publi- 
— issued from the press, in support of indefeasible hereditary 

vht, without discouragement, if not with approbation from the 
naan Attainted Jacobites were allowed to reside and 
live with impunity in England, and one of them, at least, was 
received at court. In Ireland men were paqealy enlisted in the 





* Coxe’s Sir I. Wi alpole, I » 48, 
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name of the Pretender, and similar levies were attempted in 
England. Some of the agents concerned in these practices were 
punished, but the greater part, when arrested, were either par- 
doned after conviction, or dismissed without trial, on their own 
recognisance. Whig officers, desirous to remain in the service, 
were compelled to quit the army, and their place supplied by 
men of suspected principles. But what chiefly gave a colour to 
these suspicions was the conduct of ministers in their negotiations 
for peace. 


Notwithstanding the many victories and the brilliant suecess of 


Marlborough, it cannot be denied that the landed interest in 
England, oppressed with taxes and alarmed at the progress of 
the 1 national debt, had become extremely desirous of peace. ‘The 
termination of the conferences at Gi ertruydenberg had left a 
germ of dissatisfaction against the VW hies, which the trial of 
Sacheverell brought to maturity, and the ‘Tory writers cultivated 
with care. If the new Ministry had renewed the negotiations 
then broken off, they might have made a good peace, “and esta- 
blished their power on a permanent foundation. Nothing more 
was required than to negotiate, according to the terms of the 
Grand Alliance, in conjunction with their allies. ‘There was a 
party, it is true, in Holland, as the ne had been in England, averse 
to peace, except on terms which ‘Louis, after-all his reverses, 
could not be induced to grant. But there was also a pacific party 
in Holland, desirous to terminate a war, the object of which hs aul 
ceased to be attainable; and, with the cordial assistance of that 
party, the English Ministry might have been assured that the 
rest of the allies would be brought toreason. Mere peace, how- 
ever, was not the object of the E nglish cabinet ; and, therefore, 
instead of following this plain, honourab le, and straight rward 
course, they conducted their negotiation with a duplicity and 
want of faith unparalleled almost in the annals of diplomacy. 
They began with a wanton and useless attempt at deception. 
On 12th-2! sd January, 1711, Bolingbroke wrote to Buys, Pen- 
sionary of Amsterdam, that to obtain a good peace, the first 
advances must come from the enemy,* though he had despatched 
the Abbé Gautier ten days before, with a message from the 
English Ministry to Torey, ps sing a renewal of negotiation. 
Gautier having ‘brought back a favourable answer, the clandes- 
tine intercourse. thus “begun was continued till April, when pro- 
positions from France, drawn up at the instigation of England, 
were sent to London, and from thence transmitted to Holland. 
‘The Dutch, in their reply, thanked the Queen for her assurances, 
that she would take no step towards peace but in concert with 





* Bol. Corresp. "Edited by Park. 
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them, and engaged, on their part, to enter into no negotiations 
without her knowledge and concurrence. In disregard of these 
mutual engagements, Bolingbroke sent Prior privately to Paris 
in July, with proposals from England, which were to be kept 
sceret from the allies.* Prior havi ing been detected by a custom- 
h ise officer at Deal, on his return from France with Ménager 
and Gautier, Bolingbroke desired his correspondent at Amster- 
dam to inform the Grand Pensionary Heinsius, that a gentleman 
had arrived from France with proposals of peace ; that the Queen 
had refused to enter into a separate treaty, and had desired to 
have specific terms transmitted to her, which could be laid before 
her allies,—concealing the fact, that the first advances had been 
made by E neland, and the it Prior had been the bearer of specific 
propos: als to the French. 

\fter several conferences in London, private articles in favour 
of England were signed by Ménager, on the 27th September-8th 
Oc tober, and accepted by Bolingbroke and Dartmouth, the two 
secretaries of state, on behalf of their mistress. General proposi- 
tions for the allies were at the same time presented, which were 
transmitted to Holland, while the private articles were kept se- 
cret.f In the midst of this duplicity, Bolingbroke had the effront 
ery to es of the Dutch for manifesting a want of confi- 
dence in his sineerity, and both he and Oxford boast of the 
honesty of their proceedings. § 

Irom the signature of the private articles with Ménager, the 
most perfect understanding subsisted between the ministers of 
l‘rance and England. W ‘hile the negotiations for peace were 
ostensibly conducted at U trecht, Torey informs us, that he 
maintained a constant though secret correspondence with Oxford 
and Bolingbroke, that with Oxford being carried on through 
Gautier. ‘The Dutch were kept entirely in the dark, and compel- 
led by threats to treat on the terms proposed to them. In Decem- 
ber, Bolingbroke desired Strafford, English minister at the Hague, 
to assure Buys, that neither Spain nor the Indies should be allot- 
ted to any prince of the House of Bourbon, though the contrary 
had been tacitly, and, by implication, settled with Ménager in 
the preceding October ; and so secret was this determination kept, 
that it was not communicated to the English plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht till after the conferences had been opened. As the 


Torcy, Mémoires, ii., 17, 22, 26. Edition of Petitot. 
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Torcy, 36—Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1715. 
Bol. Corres., 30th Noy. 8th Dec., 1711. 
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negotiations advanced, the impatience of the English ministry 
for peace, and their undisguised partiality for France, became 
every day more apparent. In spite of the remonstrances of their 
own plenipotentiaries, they hurried on the conclusion of a defini- 
tive treaty with a precipitation which left many of the articles 
intended for the particular benefit of England undigested and 
useless. Their treaty of commerce, in particular, was so defec- 
tive, that it was rejected by the House of Commons. In the 
affairs of ‘Tournay, their conduct was little short of treason. 
While still at war, they privately suggested to the French govern- 
ment pretexts for insisting on the cession of that important pl ice 
to France, though, at an earlier stage of the negotiation, Louis 
had consented to leave it in the possession of the Dutch, as an 
essential part of their barrier.* The faithless and cold-blooded 
desertion of the ¢ ‘atalans was more peculiarly the work of Boling- 
broke, and it!forms, perhaps, the foulest stain in his character. 
ew acts so base are recorded in history as that of inviting 
the Catalans, on the faith of England, to support the pretensions 
of the House of Austria, and then abandoning them without re- 
morse to their fate, when a single word from the E nglish Minis- 
try would have secured to them their former rights and privileges. 
Nor was it’a mere desertion of which they had to compli iin. 
Bolingbroke threatened to employ English ships against them. 
In his private letters, he treats them as rebels to their lawful 


sovereign ; and in his public despatches, he urges the King of 


Spain to hasten the conclusion of peace with Portugal, that he 
might be enabled more speedily, to chastise and reduce to obe- 
dience the Catalans. 

The conduct of the English ministers in their negotiations for 
peace was bad. ‘Their conduct in the operations of the cam- 
paign was worse. ‘Though still professing their adherence to the 
Grand Alliance, all the measures they pursued were calculated 
and intended to frustrate and defeat the efforts of the allies. 
They were afraid of some brilliant success in Flanders that might 
derange their plans; and to prevent such a calamity, they gave 
secret information to the enemy of the military projects of the 
allies, and at the most critical moment of the campaign, they 
withdrew their troops from the contest. Gautier was sent to 
Torey in March, with a message from Oxford to inform him, 
that the Queen was more eager for peace than ever, and that 
the supplies for the war were to be reduced from eight millions 
to four; but that he must nevertheless press forward the nego- 
tiations at Utrecht, for though directions might be given to 
the Duke of Ormond, who had succeeded Marlborough in 


* Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1715. 
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the command of the English army, not to seek occasions to 
fight, it might not be in his power to avoid them, or refuse 
to assist the allies in any siege, such as that of Cambray, 
which was then in contemplation.* Within less than a month 
after the communication of this secret intelligence, Ormond 
received ostensible instructions, ‘ to press the war with all pos- 
‘ sible vigour ;’ but these were speedily followed by positive com- 
mands, ‘ to avoid engaging in any siege, or hazarding a battle.’t 
‘The order was private, but the intelligence was instantly com- 
municated by Bolingbroke to Gautier, by whom it was conveyed 
to Torey. When ‘T asked him, says Gautier, what Marshal 
Villars was to do, in case Prince Eugene and the Dutch attacked 
him ? ¢il m’a répondu qu'il n’auroit pas d’autre chose a faire qu’a 
‘ lui tomber dessus et a le tailler en piéces lui et toute son armée.’f 
In June, these private orders were succeeded by a formal suspen- 
sion of arms in the Netherlands between France and England. 
‘The English troops, separating from the allied army, retired to 
Dunkirk, and Eugene must have experienced the fate prepared 
for him by Bolingbroke, if the Germans in the pay of England, 
had not refused to abandon his standard. As it was, a division 
of his army was defeated at Denain, and the fortune of the cam- 
p ign entirely changed. So identified were now the interests of 
i'rance and I ngland, that Ormond having learned from a private 
and confidential source, that Eugene entertained the project of 
surprising either Nieuport or Furnes, sent intelligence of it to 
Bolingbroke, and advised him to communicate the information 
with the utmost secrecy to Villars. ‘The advice was followed. 
Gautier was informed of the design, and instantly conveyed the 
intelligence to Torey and Villars, that measures might be taken 
to prevent its success.§ 

Mr Cooke admits, that * in separating England from her 
‘ allies, in taking part with the enemy, and in negotiating a sepa- 
‘rate peace, Bolingbroke acted a treacherous part ; that this 
original error pe rvaded and tainted every part of the subsequent 
negotiations ; that the eagerness betrayed by the English Minis- 
try for peace encour: ed Irance to rise in her demands: and 
that the haste with which the treaty was at last hurried toa 


Mémoire de M. de Torey au Conseil d’Etat, March 24, 1712, 
Mackintosh Collections. 
+ The public instructions were dated 7-18th April. The private or- 
ders were given 10th-21st May, 1712. 
{ Gautier to Torey, 21st May. Mackintosh Collections. 
§ Bol. Corr. 21st Oct. 1712. Gautier to Torey, 29th Oct. 1712. 
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conclusion, left her, * after having been beaten for ten years, 
‘ with the prize of victory in her hands,’ These errors or crim es, 
as Mr Cooke acknowledges them to have been, he attributes in 
Bolingbroke ‘ to an undue preference of party over national in- 
‘ terests.” The contemporaries of Bolingbroke went farther ; and 
though they could produce no direct evidence of his guilt, they 
had no doubt that the systematic violations of honour ond oul 
faith which marked the whole course of the negotiation, "had 
their origin in a design to set aside the act of settlement, and 
bring back the Pret ender. It was difficult to imagine, why the 
English ministers should place themselves in this new position 
with respect to France and to their former allies, if they had no 
other object in view but peace. It was therefore suspected that 
they had some secret and ulterior design, in which the frie ndship 
of France might be of use, and to which the allies, and particu- 
larly the Dutch must be disinclined. What object so probable as 
the restoration of the Pretender? The French had openly 
espoused his cause and recognised his title, The Dutch were 
induced by interest, inclined by religion, and bound by treaty to 
maintain the succession established by the act of settlement. 
The Queen, though timid and tremblingly alive to every thing 
that could possibly affect the stability of her throne, was under- 
stood to entertain friendly sentiments towards her beothe r, and to 
have a decided aversion to the House of Hanover. Her dread of 
Popery, and attachment to Church of England principles, had 
made her, under the influence of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
abandon and take part against her father. But to her filial dis- 
obedience at the Revolution she was known to attribute the 
premature loss of her children; and she was said to have been 
deeply affected by a letter written to her by her father on his 
deathbed. She was, besides, under the influence of a new fa- 
vourite, suspected, and not without reason, to be as much inclined 
to the House of Stuart as the Duchess of Marlborough had 
been to the Whigs. ‘The Tories, who formed the main strength 
of the administration in England, still profe ‘ssed their old dov- 
trines of hereditary, inde feasible right, against which nothing but 
zeal for the Church had ever induced them to act. They’ were 
ready to acquiesce in the title of the Queen while she lived, con- 
sidering her as a quasi legitimate ; but their eyes were directed to 
St Germains after her de oath, with a superstitious reverence for 
her exiled brother, chilled by recollections of his father, and fears 
for their religion. If the Pretender could be persuaded to con- 
form, or even to assume an outward appearance of conformity to 
the Church of England, it was clear they would prefer him to 
his competitors. ‘The Ministers themselves were well aware 
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that the Whigs were the favourites at Hanover; and though they 
did not anticipate the entire disgrace that aw aited them, the ut- 
most they could hope was to share in the power of which they 
possessed at present a monopoly. 

Whatever weight may be thought due to these considerations, 
it cannot be doubted that both in rE ngland and on the Continent 
the belief was general that the English ministers intended to re- 
peal the act of settlement and restore the Pretender. So strong 
was this impression, that the Bishop of Bristol, one of the Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, in writing to Bolingbroke, in- 
formed him, that one of the Emperor's plenipotentiaries had not 
hesitated to say, * that he took it for granted the great end of all 
* our management was to bring in the Pretender ;’ and that a 
Dutch minister had confessed in private, that ‘ this apprehension 
* was the fundamental naeee | of the conduct of the States during 
‘* the progress of the treaty.’* These, which were the conclusions 
of contem por ries from the beid they saw passing under their eyes 
have been in part confirmed by the Memoirs of the Duke of Ber- 
wick, the Collections of Macpherson, and the Publications of Coxe. 
But, with the exception of the short and imperfect communications 
of the Duke of Berwick, it must be owned that no facts of impor- 
tance have since transpired ; and if the opinion has gained ground, 
that the restoration of the Pretender was a project ‘entertained by 
Queen Anne’s last ministry, it has been founded on probable and 
presumptive, rather than on certain or direct evidence. It was 
under these circumstances that the late Sir James Mackintosh, 
encouraged by the success of Mr. Fox, undertook a journey to 
Paris, in the hope of obtaining from the liberality of the French 
Government permission to examine the Archives of the F oreign 
Office, and to extract from them whatever he thought necessary 
to elucidate the domestic history of England. In that expectation 
he was not disappointed. By the favour of the Prince de Talley- 
rand, he was indulged with free access to the diplomatic archives 
of France ; and during his residence at Paris in 1814, he made 
ample collections for his intended History of England, beginning 
with the Revolution of 1688, and ending with the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1748. Unhappily he lived to execute a small part 
only of the great work he had undertaken. The short but admi- 
rable Fragment he has left, is at once a proof of his eminent quali- 
fications for the t task, and an illustration of the sound and candid 
principles on which it would have been conducted. The valuable 
Collections he had made are still in possession of his family ; and 


* Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1715. 
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having been favoured with the use of the volumes which relate 
to the four last years of Queen Anne, we shall extract from them 
what seem to us decisive proofs that the Tory Ministry of that 
princess were engaged in a design to restore the Pretender. Our 
extracts will necessarily be short, and far from exhausting the 
subject. Happy shall we be, if the specimen we give should induce 
our Government to secure for the public use the most valuable 
materials ever collected by a private individual, from a foreign 
and authentic source, for the internal history of his country. 

The volumes we have examined consist chiefly of the Corres- 
pondence of ‘Torey with Gautier, a private agent of I'rance, resi- 
dent in London; and with D’ Aumont and D’ Iberville, who came 
to England in public capacities after the peace. ‘They contain also 
numerous letters from the Pretender, and from the Duke of Ber- 
wick, both of whom corresponded with Torey on the Pretender’s 
affairs. Many of the letters of D’ Aumont and D'Iberville are 
addressed dire tly to the French King. 

Gautier had been attached to Marsh: al Tallard, who came as 
ambassador from France to England after the peace of Ryswick, 
and during that period he formed a connexion with Lord Jersey, 
who had married a Roman Catholic, and with Prior, who had 
been secretary of embassy with Lord Jersey at Paris. On the 
renewal of hostilities Gautier was allowed to remain in England, 
and though secretly in the pay of Trance, he had the address to 
get himself employ ed in the chapel of Count Gallas, ambassador 
from the Archduke Charles, recognised by England as King of 
Spain. When the English ministers de termined to open a secret 
negotiation with France, Gautier, at the instance of Lord Jersey, 
was selected to be their confidential messenger; and, during the 
whole progress of the treaty, he was employed and trusted by 
both parties, in all matters where privacy was required. Imper- 
fect as the correspondence was which fell into the hands of the 
Committee of Secrecy, enough was found to excite their suspicion 
of the transactions in which Gautier was concerned. ‘ It is evi- 


* dent,’ say they, ‘ that some negotiations, which required more 
* than ordinary privacy, were verbally transacted ; and upon all 
‘ 


such occasions, Gautier was the person to whom the I'rench 
* and English ministers mutually referred each other. And, as 
© of necessity,’ they continue, ‘ nothing could be a greater secret 
‘ than all matters relating to the Pretende sr, this province was 
‘ particularly allotted to “Gautier, that through his hands, and 
under his conveyance, such practices might be carried on with 
safety, which in any other manner had been too dangerous an 
$ undertaking.’ That the utmost confidence was placed i in Gau- 
tier by his employers, appears from many passages in the memoirs 
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and corresponde nce of those times. ‘ From first to last,’ says 
Bolingbroke, i in a letter to Lord Strafford, at Utrecht, ‘ Gautier 
‘ has been in the whole secret of every transaction relating to the 
* peace. Ina letter to Torey, soliciting some preferment for 
Gautier in the church, Bolingbroke remarks that France and 
England were equally indebted to him; and in the same strong 
terms he recommends him through Lord Lexington to the King 
of Spain. Gautier having obtained from the King of France a 
rich abbey, Bolingbroke writes to Torey :—‘ J’ai entendu avec 
* beaucoup de plaisir, la nouvelle grace que le Roi vient de faire 
‘ il Abbé Gautier. En verité, monsieur, sa conduite a merité 
* cette distinction ; on ne peut pas servir le maitre avec plus de 
zcle que lui; et j’ose avancer, que la connoissance qu'il a de ce 
pays, aussi bien que la confiance que ceux qui sont dans les at- 
fairs ont en lui, le mettent en état d’ etre fort utile dans toutes 
les occasions ott il s’agira de negocier chez nous pour le service 
du Roi.’* 
Gautier was equally successful in gaining the confidence of 
Lord Oxford. * L’Abbé Gautier,’ says Torey, ‘ simple prétre, 
‘ sans faste, sans le moindre embarras de cérémonial, etoit telle- 
* ment du gout du grand Trésorier, que lorsque le Roi eut quelque 
dessein, et fit proposer d’envoyer en Angleterre un agent d'un 
caractére plus relevé, ce ministre demanda instamment que sa 
majesté voulut bien laisser a Gautier le soin d’executer ses 
ordres. Speaking of Gautier after his death, and vindicating 
his claim to e been the first who brought proposals of peace 
from England, ‘Torey says of him, in another place :—‘ On doit 
‘ asa memoire la justice de louer sa sagesse, sa discretion, les 
‘ bons avis qu’ il donna pendant le cours de la negotiation, sans 
‘ abuser de la confiance des ministres d’Angleterre.t It was 
through Gautier that Oxford carried on his secret correspondence 
with ‘Torey, and it was by the same agency that he made his 
verbal communications to the Pretender and to the Duke of Ber- 
wick, to whom Gautier had been recommended by ‘Torcy, as a 
person on whom they might have reliance. Gautier remained in 
England till the Queen’s death, in constant correspondence with 
Torey, and in daily intercourse with Oxford and Bolingbroke. 
Soon after that event, and before the arrival of the King from 
Hanover, becoming alarmed for his safety, he left the country, 
and retired to France. We have mentioned these particulars to 
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show the means of information he possessed, and to explain why 
he was not examined during the subsequent proceedings against 
the ex-ministers of the Queen. 
Torey owns, that during the whole progress of the war he 
received from Gautier occ: sional letters of intelligence; but he 
pretends that the services of Gautier were of little value, till he 
arrived unexpectedly at Paris as the messenger of peace. This 
is not strictly true. ‘There had been an active and regular cor- 
respondence between Gautier and Torcy long before that period. 
On the 10th of July, 1710, Torey had ‘directed Gautier to gain 
over, if possible, the Duke and Duchess of Shrewsbury, and the 
new favourite of the Queen; and Gautier, in his reply of the 
22d, had intimated that he might possibly be sent over to France 
with a verbal communication from England, and had desired that 
orders might be given at Nieuport to admit him there, under the 
travelling name of Delorme, and convey him without delay to 
Paris.* Several letters of intelligence follow, in one of which, 
written some days+ before the dismissal of Lord Godolphin, he an- 
nounces the resolution taken by the intended Ministers to dissolve 
Parliament, six weeks before it happened, and long before it was 
known to the English public. ‘The person from whom he seems to 
have derived his information was Lord Jersey, a violent Jacobite, 
of slender capacity, but very much in the confidence of Harle ry. On 
the 3d of October he writes again, and sends a letter of the greatest 
importance. He begins by communicating to his correspondent 
the : apprehensions expressed by Lord Jersey that the recent suc- 
cesses of the Archduke} might be an impedime nt to peace, unless 
the French sent immediate and powerful reinforcements into Spain, 
which he entreats them on no account to neglect. He then goes 
on to say :—* Scavez vous bien que Madame Prothose (da Heine 
Anne) a des sentimens fort tendres pour M. de Montgoulin, 


‘ (le Roi d Angleterre), et que M. Rolland (le Comte de Jersey) 


* Mackintosh Collections. 

+ Ist August, 1710. 

t The successes to which Lord Jersey alluded, were the victory of 
Saragossa, and the triumphant entry of the Archduke into Madrid. The 
treasonable advice he gave was but too promptly and effectually followed. 
Vendome was sent into Spain with reinforcements—Madrid evacuated 
by the Allies—Stanhope with 7000 English surrounded and made pri- 
soner at Brihuega—and Stahremberg, after’ bloody and doubtful battle, 
compelled to retreat on Barcelona. Relieved from the embarrassment 
of victories, which they were not inclined to profit by, the new ministers 
ventured to send Gautier, i in January, on a mission w hich they seem to 
have projected in July, 
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* m’a assuré, que tout ce qu'elle faisoit presentement n’etoit en 
* partie que pour l’amour de lui ; et que Messrs Morand ( Shrews- 
* bury), Vivant (Buckingham), et Vanderberg (Harley), ne tra- 
* yailloient que pour lui, et dans la vue de lui rendre ce qu’il lui 
‘ a été oté autrefois, et lui faire bon les marchandises qu’on lui a 
‘ confisquées.’ * ‘This letter, it must be owned, contains only the 
assurances of Lord Jersey, who was a weak and sanguine man, 
and may have exaggerated, without intending it, the inclinations 
of the Queen and designs of her ministers. But it must also be 
recollected, that he possessed the confidence of Harley ; insomuch 
that, had he lived, he was to have been employed in the negotia- 
tions for peace, and to have been intrusted with the entire secret 
of the government. How little he was worthy of that confidence 
appears from a transaction recorded in these letters. At the sug- 
gestion of Gautier, the sum of three thousand pounds was offered 
to him by France. ‘The bribe was proposed to him with diffi- 
dence, but ae cepted * de la meilleure grace du monde ;’ and some 
delay having taken place in the payment, he seems to have become 
impatient for his money. It was remitted to him in May, 1711. 
His death, on the following September, which was sudden, pre- 
vented him from paying the expected price for his venality. 

‘The subsequent letters of Gautier contain frequent allusions 
to the affairs of the Pretender, and to the interest taken by the 
Queen and her ministers in his restoration. But as the informa- 
tion of Gautier on these points was chiefly derived from Lord 
Jersey, we shall not extract any part of his correspondence, till 
he was admitted into the confidence of Lord Oxford. From that 
time, whenever Oxford wished to make any communication cor- 
cerning the Pretender, he instructed or even dictated to Gautier 
what he was to write. Gautier’s letters were addressed to ‘Torey, 
and ‘Torcy’s replies directed to Gautier, by whom they were com- 
municated to Oxford, and by Oxford, as he told Gautier, read 
to the Queen. f ‘The following extracts will show the nature of 
that correspondence. 

While the negotiations at Utrecht were drawing to a close, 
Gautier writes to Torcy:{ ‘ Monsieur Vanderberg (Oxford), 
* me fit venir chez lui, il y a sept ou huit jours, pour me dire qu’il 


This mercantile jargon was used by Torcy and Gautier to conceal 
the real nature of their ee nce. 

+ Gautier to Torcy, 19th January, 1713. The fact that Torey’s let- 
ters to Gautier were shown to Oxford, and left for a day or two in his 
possession, is confirmed by D’lberyille, 2d January, 1714. 

{ 20th March, 1713, 
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*avoit quelque chose de consequence 4 me communiquer en 
‘particulier. En effet, il m’ouvrit son coeur et me fit voir les 
* sentimens pour Montgoulin (the Pretender), et l’envie qu’il a de 
* lui rendre service. Aussitot que la paix sera faite, il fera entrer 
* Prothose (Queen Anne), dans ses vues. Il n’aura pas de peine, 
ear elle pense comme lui. Mais il faut, qu’en attendant cela 
Montgoulin prenne son parti, et qu'il declare que son dessein 
n’est pas de demeurer toujours ou il est; et qu'il dise publique- 
ment, et surtout devant sa famille, qu ‘il ira voyager quand la 
paix sera faite, tantot d’un coté, tantot d'un autre, en Italie, | en 
Suisse, en Baviere, et méme en Espagne, et le tout a fin qu’ on 
‘ ne croie pas ici qu'il ne reste ou il est que pour ¢tre plus pres de 
* ses parens, et plus a portée de prendre des mesures avec eux en 
* cas de necessité.’ 

Encouraged by the frankness of this communication, Torcy 
ventured to address a letter directly to Oxford, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract.* ‘ J’apprends, monsieur, avec une ex- 
‘ treme plaisir, par M. ’ Abbé Gautier, ce que vous lui avez con- 
* fié de vos sentimens au sujet de Montgoulin, et je n’en suis pas 
‘ surpris aprés avoir heureusement eprouvé que vous pensez tou- 
¢ jours ce qui est le plus raisonnable et le plus juste. Je regarde- 
‘rai, monsieur, comme un second bonheur pour moi si je puis 
‘encore seconder vos vues dans cette affaire ; et comme vous 
* m’avez deja honoré de votre confiance, j’ose vous assurer que ce 
* sera directement de vous a moi que se prendront les mesures que 
‘ vous estimez necessaires pour lui faire plaisir. I] est inutile de 
‘vous dire qu'il le merite. Si vous n’en etiez bien persuadé, 
* monsieur, vous ne chercheriez pas a le servir.’ 

To this letter he received (what was a rare occurrence) an 
answer in the handwriting of Oxford, containing .the following 
words :—*‘ Je parlerai a M. PAbbé avant son depart au sujet de 
‘ M. le Chevalier.’ This, Torcy thought of such importance, that 
he wrote to the Pretender,t * Vanderberg (Oxford) va plus loin 
‘ qu'il n’avoit encore été ; car il m’a ecrit de sa propre main, par 
© une lettre du sept de ce mois, ‘* Je parlerai a M. l Abbé avant 
* son depart au sujet de M. le Chevalier.” Ces sont les expres- 
‘ sions, sire, dont j jusqu’ a present il ne s’etoit pas servi, et que je 
‘ne croyois pas qu il osAt mettre sur le papier.’ 

The Pretender had not been trusted with the secret disposi- 
tions of the English Ministry in his favour till June 1711, as we 
learn from a letter of Torey to the Duke of Berwick, which ex- 
plains why the communication was then made to him, and why 
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it had not been disclosed to him before.* Il m’a paru si essen- 
tiel que le Roi d’Angleterre fit informé des bonnes dispositions 
qu'il y a pour lui, et @’empecher par ce moyen qu'il ne fit quelque 
demarche mal a propos, que je crus avant son depart devoir 
le sonder sur le secret qu'il seroit capable de garder a legard 
de la Reine et de Milord Middleton. Je lui dis que ceux qui 
vouloient travailler pour lui se defioient egalement de lun et 
de autre, et que quelque desire qu’ils eussent de Vinformer de 
leurs bonnes intentions, ils ne se decouvriroient jamais s’ils 
n’étoient assurés auparavant que leurs noms et leurs demarches 
seroient cachés et a la Reine et a Milord Middleton,’ 

Against this interdict the Pretender murmured as a son, but 
yielded to the advice and authority of Torey. ‘The Queen was 
told that matters of importance were in agitation, which must be 
concealed from her. She complained loudly of the injustice the 
English had always done to her, but submitted. Berwick was 
substituted as confidential adviser in place of Middleton. 

On being made acquainted with the favourable dispositions of 
his sister, the Pretender made some vain efforts to engage her 
in a correspondence with him. Several letters were written by 
him, one of which was corrected by Torey; but none of them 
ever reached her hands, Oxford having always declined to present 
them. Her health in the mean while became every day more 
precarious ; and no satisfactory answer having been given to the 
enquiries of the Pretender what measures he was to take in the 
event of her death, and no public demonstrations being made 
in his favour, he became impatient and distrustful. In this state 
of mind he received Torcy’s letter, enclosing the scrap from Ox- 
ford, and returned an answer to Torey, expressive of his delight 
and satisfaction. His doubts, however, returned, when month 
after month passed away, without any measures being taken in 
ngland for his restoration. His letters to Torey breathe, from 
time to time, a distrust of Oxford, and express discontent and in- 
dignation at the concessions demanded from him. 

I'rom its first commencement, the correspondence of Oxford 
through Gautier continued as frequent and confidential as ever. 
Whatever came to Oxford’s knowledge that could interest or 
affect the French government, even in its domestic concerns, 
Was instantly communicated through Gautier. Ata time when 
the Duke of Orleans was suffering under the most cruel and 
unjust suspicions at the Court of France, Oxford transmitted to 
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the French King* a report he had picked up in England, that 
his Highness was in secret correspondence with the W higs, for 
which he had the warm thanks of Lewis, and a request to have 
further information of the same kind. But though strong in 
his professions of attachment to the Jacobite cause, and not 
unwilling to act the part of a spy for the French Court, he did 
nothing effectual at home, either to unite and consolidate the 
Tory party, or to prepare for the restoration of the Pretender. 
From this indolent, inconsistent, and uncertain conduct, in which 
he persisted to the last, Oxford gradually lost the confidence both 
of the Tories and the Jacobites. But, while he enjoyed the 
favour of the Queen, no steps could be taken without his assist- 
ance. He fell at length by the same back-stairs influence that 
had raised him to greatness. Lady Masham, who had recom- 
mended him, and long supported him at Court, abandoned him 
at last, and took a violent part with his enemies. By refusing to 
assist her in a scandalous job which Bolingbroke accomplished 
for her, and by thwarting and opposing other schemes she had 
devised for her private interest and emolument, at the expense of 
the public, he lost her favour, and with her favour the confidence 
of her royal mistress. After a long and arduous struggle he was 
dismissed. But the triumph of his adversaries was of short dura- 
tion. Within a few days the Queen expired, and the designs, 
whatever they may have been, of his successors were extinguished 
for ever. 

Oxford was at that time most unpopular among his former 
friends. ‘The Tories were enraged at the weakness or obstinacy 
which had kept so many W as in office while he was at the head 
of the Administration. ‘The Jacobites distrusted him on account 
of his secret intercourse with Hanover, and scrupled not to 
accuse him of having intended, from the first, to amuse and 
betray them. But these unfavourable, and, we believe, unjust 
suspicions of his sincerity, were removed before his death. While 
Bolingbroke was employed by the Pretender, Oxford was natu- 
rally excluded from his councils; but no sooner had Bolingbroke 
been dismissed than we find Oxford, not only busy in promoting 
the Jacobite interest, but restored to the gene ‘ral confidence of the 
party. During his confinement in the Tower, and before his 
acquittal from impeachment, there is a communication from him 
to the Pretender, preserved among the Stuart papers+—offering 


* Gautier to Torey, 7th September, 1712. 
+ Notes and extracts by Sir James Mackintosh from the Stuart 
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his services and advice—recommending the Bishop of Rochester 
as the fittest person to manage the Jacobite affairs in England, 
he himself being in custody—adding, that he should never have 
thought it safe to engage again with His Majesty, if Boling- 
broke had been still about him. Among the same papers there 
is a letter from Mrs Oglethorpe to the Pretender in 1721,* con- 
taining assurances from Lord Oxford of his eternal respect and 
good wishes, which, from accidental circumstances, he had been 
unable to convey in the usual manner. In the following year, 
when the hopes of the Jacobites were raised by the bursting of 
the South Sea bubble, the Pretender, in writing to Lord Lans- 
downe, f expresses his approbation of the five who now manage 
his affairs, but they want one head. ‘ Were Lord Oxford,’ he 
continues, ‘ willing to undertake the task, I know no person so 
capable of performing it to advantage. Lord Arran would 
certainly agree to it, and as the others of that club are dis- 
gusted with the Bishop of Rochester, they would, I dare say, 
enter heartily into it. On the other hand, Lord Gower and 
all that set would no doubt be pleased with the proposition, 
although they would not, may be, have submitted so cheer- 
fully to the Bishop of Rochester ; so that altogether, laying 
Lord Oxford’s capacity out of the question, I cannot think of 
any other person so capable of uniting all the sets of my friends 
as he.’ Other letters follow in the same strain. Lord Oxford 
died in 1724; and thus appears to have recovered, and to have 
retained to the last the entire confidence of the Jacobite party 
and of the Pretender. 

It is impossible to peruse these papers without being convinced 
that, whatever may have been the causes of Oxford’s inactivity 
and apparent vacillations after the peace, he was implicated and 
deeply engaged in a treasonable plot to bring back the Pre- 
tender. If the facts now disclosed had been known—if the docu- 
ments we now possess had been accessible—if the witnesses to 
his guilt could have been produce l—there seems little doubt that 
he must have paid the forfeit of his delinquency. 

The proofs against Bolingbroke are not less complete, It is 
remarked by Sir James Mackintosh in one of his note-books 
(we know not on what authority ) that ‘the first introduction of 
* Bolingbroke into the secret negotiation was during the illness 


papers at Carlton House. This communication from Lord Oxford was 
in September, 1716. 

* 17th January, 1721. 

T 13th April, 1722. 
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‘ of Harley after he had been stabbed by Guiscard.” When 
engaged, he was not less earnest than Oxford in the cause. It 
is chiefly, indeed, in 1713 and 1714 that we find in the letters of 
the French agents any mention of their confidential conversations 
with Bolingbroke on the Pretender’s affairs. But as early as his 
journey to Paris in 1712, it is recorded by Azzurini thi at he had 
two interviews in private with the Pretender, one of them in a 
house at the distance of six leagues from that city ;* and, in a con- 
versation with 'Torcy at the same period, about the removal of the 
Pretender from France, which was a necessary preliminary before 
the signature of a definitive treaty of peace, he admitted that the 
time might come, when ‘ les bien intentionnés’ (so the Jacobites 
called themselves) would be sorry if he were at a distance from the 
British isles.t 
The correspondence of Gautier contains frequent references to 
the part taken by Bolingbroke in the designs for the restoration 
ofthe Pretender. But the most decisive proofs of his eager par- 
ticipation in these machinations are afforded by his confidential 
conversations with D’ Iberville, who was charged with the affairs 
of France in England after the departure of the Due d@’ Aumont. 
Take the following as an example. In a despatch to the King 
of France, written soon after the recovery of the Queen from 
a dangerous fit of illness, D’ Iberville relates to his master a con- 
versation he had had with Bolingbroke. ‘The English Minister, 
he says, told him plainly that the Pretender had no chance of 
success, * tant qu’il sera Catholique, pas meme en epousant une 
‘ princesse Protestante.’ He did not blame the impatience of the 
Jacobites, ‘ mais, dit-il, nous connoissons mieux qu’eux la diffi- 
* culté quil y a de menager les differens esprits dont le Parle- 
‘ment est composé. II faut pour cela plus de tems et de manege 
* que les etrangers ne peuvent se ’imaginer. Ila allegué a cette 
* occasion lex: ample de la resolution prise dés 1707 par la Reine 


* Mr Cooke contends, that Bolingbroke could not have seen the Pre- 
tender at Paris, because ‘the Pretender was not at Paris during any part 
‘ of Bolingbroke’s stay.’ He is mistaken. Bolingbroke arrived at Paris 
on the 17th of August, went to Fontainbleau on the 20th, and had 
returned to England before the 7th of September. The Pretender did 
not leave the neighbourhood of Paris till the 7th of September, and slept 
that night at Meaux on his way to Chalons (Bol. Corres, ii., 27-23.) 
Bolingbroke owned to Swift that he saw the Pretender once at Paris, 
but protested that it was at a great distance, and at the opera.—(Swift’s 
Work’s, xvi., 297. Scott’s Edition.) 

t Mémoire sur la Negotiation, 19th August, 1712. 

t D'Iberyille to the King, 5th February, 1714, 
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sa maitresse avec M. D’Oxford et lui de faire ce que n’a pu 
Ctre consommé qu’en 1710 et fini qu’en 1712. Il convient du 
peril qui se trouve dans le retardement par la raison qu’encore 
que la santé de la Reine ne soit si mauvaise qu’on le publie, on 
ne peut néanmoins compter surement sur une vie aussi longue 
quil seroit a desirer, mais il est bien persuadé que si l’on mar- 
choit plus vite ce seroit tout gater. 

‘The apparent slackness of the English Ministry, after the con- 
clusion of the peace, excited the surprise of the French, and pro- 
voked the jndignation of the Jacobites, ‘Torey wonders that for 
their own sakes they did not obtain permission for the Pretender 
to return to England, where he might remain under their eye 
till the death of his sister opened to him the succession to the 
throne.* Various projects of that sort were suggested by Ber- 
wick, D’Iberville, and others, but either not attended to, or re- 
jected by the Ministers. The French and the Jacobites abroad 
were not aware of the difficulties which those in office at home 
had to encounter from the character of the Queen, their differ- 
ences with one another, the vigilance of the Whigs, and the 
alarms of the High Church party for their religion. 

The Queen, though inclined to her brother in preference to the 
Princess Sophia, was timid, procrastinating, jealous of an autho- 
rity she had not sense to exercise, and apprehensive of attempts 
from the Jacobites in her own lifetime, if she acknowledged the 
levitimacy of the Pretender. Oxford was slow, indolent, irreso- 
lute, changeable, and distrustful of others. His coldness and re- 
serve, his habits of concealment and evasion, offended his friends ; 


° 


. 


° 


. 
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Torcy to Gautier, 21st December, 1713. 

+ But, whatever may have been the faults of Lord Oxford, he had, 
it must be owned, a most impatient and unreasonable party to deal with. 
Not many weeks after he was in office, Atterbury came to him (as his 
brother, who was present, tells us), with a message from some of his par- 
ticular friends, to acquaint him how uneasy they were that he had not 
yet dissolved parliament, nor removed as many Whigs from office as 
they expected, nor communicated to them what measures he was about 
to take. Offended at the tone and manner of this remonstrance, Harley 
replied with warmth, that he knew very well the persons from whom 
the message came, that he was fully sensible of the difficulties he had 
to struggle with; but if, in addition to these difficulties, he was expect- 
ed to communicate to them all the measures he thought necessary for 
conducting the Queen’s affairs, he desired Atterbury to acquaint them, 
that he must let her majesty know it was impossible for him to be of any 
further service, and that he must ask her leave to retire into the coun- 
try. This reply allayed, or at least silenced for a time the grumbling of 
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and his intrigues in every direction destroyed all confidence in 
his sincerity. His differences with Bolingbroke, which are fre- 
quently alluded to in these letters, ending” in deep and irrecon- 
cilable hatred, arrested him in the prosecution of measures, 
which, he feared, might exalt his rival at his own expense. The 
Whigs were on the alert, and the army and navy decidedly in 
favour of the Protestant succession. This last circumstance was 
not unknown to D’ Iberville, who considers it to have been one 
of the causes why no proposition was made to Parliament in fa- 
vour of the Pretender.* It was one of the complaints of the 
Tories against Oxford, that he had not remodelled the army, 
and dischz arged the naval officers and seamen, who were supposed 
to be disinclined to the ministerial projects. There were ru- 
mours of associations among military officers to stand by one 
another and by the Duke of Marlborough i in support of the Pro- 
testant succession; and there were cert: ainly confederacies among 
the leaders of the Whigs, and alliances among foreign powers in 
the same cause. 

The conduct and character of the Pretender added to the diffi- 
culties of the Ministry. He was surrounded by persons in 
whom they had no confidence, and could not, without the ut- 
most difficulty, be induced to remove from his counsels indivi- 


duals who, in their opinion, betrayed all his secrets to his ene- 
mies. [very thing he says or does, said Bolingbroke to D’Iber- 
ville, t the name of every one he sees or corresponds with, is 
instantly communicated to the Whigs. Lord Oxford, says Gau- 
tier, } * qui craint toujours de trop s’expliquer sur le chapitre du 


the Tories; but no sooner was peace concluded than their discontent 
broke out afresh. Bolingbroke, Harcourt, Atterbury, and Lady Masham 
combined against him. He was accused of not being a sincere Church- 
man, because he kept Whigs in employments which he had not Tories 
qualified to fill. Bolingbroke, says Mr Harley, told me, ‘if your bro- 
* ther will not put himself at the head of the Church party, somebody 
¢ else must.’ When this was repe vated to Oxford, he replied, ¢ I have 
* given them the strongest proof of my sincerity by prevailing on the 
« Queen to make Bromley secretary of state ; but this: will be far from 
* satisfying these gentlemen—they have other views. He suspected 
them even then, and he was probably in the right, of an intention to 
supplant him in the Queen’s favour, and turn him out of the ministry 
he had formed.—MS. Memoirs of Lord Oxford, by his Brother. Wel- 
beck Papers. 

* D Iberville to Torcy, 26th February, 1714. 

t D'lberville to the King, 3d July, 1714. 

t Gautier to Torcy, 14th December, 1713. 
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‘ Chevalier a cause des gens qui sont auprés de sa personne, m’a 
néanmoins dit quil ne consentiroit jamais, tant quil vivoit, 
‘ que l’Angleterre fit gouvernée par un Allemand ; que je pour- 
‘ rois vous assurer que “le prochain Parlement disposera tellement 
‘les choses qu’il faudra necessairement que le Chevalier revi- 
enne aprés la mort de la Reine, pourvu qu’il se comporte 
désormais comme il le doit par rapport a ses propres interéts, et 
* quwil imite la conduite de Charles II. son oncle.’ He had pro- 
mised to have no correspondence with England except through 
Torey, and to trust entirely to the zeal and activity of his friends 
in the Ministry; but notwithstanding this engagement, he was 
seduced into frequent communications with Scotch and Irish 
partisans, who might be honest in his cause, but had not judg- 
ment, discretion, or means to serve him. He was urged to 
absent himself from Lorraine during the meeting of Parliament, 
or to announce at least an intention of travelling in Italy or 
Switzerland at that period. Oxford, in particular, had pressed 
him to go to Venice, where many English might have access to 
him, who had no pretext for going to Bar ; ; but whether from the 
difficulty of passports and other necessary precautions for his 
safety, or from distrust of the English Ministers, whom he sus- 
pected of an intention to remove him to a distance from Eng- 
land at the time of his sister’s death, he hesitated, made excuses, 
and did not comply. ‘Through the whole of these negotiations, 
he fell into the same error with his grandfather, in supposing 
that there could be no settlement in England without him, and 
that he was as necessary to his party as his party was to him. 
But the insuperable bar to his success was his obstinacy on 
religion. 

Torey had received an early hint from Gautier, that the Pre- 
tender might easily be restored after his sister’s death, provided 
he conformed to the English Church.* For some time the sub- 


. 
‘ 


ject appears to have been dropped. In December, 1718, Ox- 


ford had assured Gautier, that while he lived England should 
never be governed by a German, and that the next Parliament 
would make such arrangements as to secure the succession to the 
Pretender; t but within a few weeks his tone was materially 
changed. Enough had transpired of the secret designs of the 
Ministers to fill the Protestants with alarm ; and a large body of 
the Tories participated in the fears entertained by the Whigs. 


* Gautier to Torcy, 7th October, 1710. 
+ See above, Gautier to Torcy, 14th December, 1713. 
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In February, 1714,* Gautier writes to the Pretender, ‘ Si vous 
© voulez succeder surement a la Reine votre sceur, il est absolument 
* necessaire que vous dissimulez votre religion, ou que vous le 
‘ changiez enti¢rement pour professer celle de votre pays etablie 
‘ par les lois.’ This letter, as Gautier informs Torcy confidentially, 

was dictated by Oxford, ¢ qui croit qu'il n’a pas d’autre parti a 

* prendre que celui qu'il lui propose.’ It contains much good ad- 
vice besides, which shows the interest taken by Oxford in the 
Jacobite cause. He complains that himself and his friends are 
placed in a situation where they can be of no use to the Pre- 
tender, whilst he refuses to take the only measure that can ensure 
his success; and ends by assuring him, that while he continues a 
Roman Catholic, the Queen will do nothing for him, nor receive 
any letters from him. 

The same language was held and reiterated on different occa- 
sions by Bolingbroke, both to Gautier and to D'Iberville. The 


example of Charles II., who pretended to be of the Church of 
England, while he was a Roman Catholic at heart—the case of 


Henry IV. of France, who sacrificed his religion to the peace 
and tranquillity of his people—the fate of his own father, who 
lost his kingdom by the opposite conduct—were cited and com- 
mented upon at length. ‘These remonstrances were not confined 
to the Ministers. ‘ Selon ce qui me revient de toutes parts, P 
says D’ Iberville to Torey, t ¢ il n’y a pas un Tory assez témé- 
‘raire pour lacher un coal mot tendant a le reconnoitre apres la 
mort de la Reine, ni peut tre qui soit disposé a le favoriser a 
moins qu’il n’embrasse la religion Anglicane. Il me semble 
que depuis quelques jours les Jacobites Protestans parlent assez 
ouvertement dans ce sens. Je dis plus, monseigneur, la plu- 
part ne pensent pas qu'il en puisse faire difficulté. Ils croyent 
que le retardement qu’ils désapprouvent 4 la veille de la mort 
de la Reine vient de ce qu'il faut lui donner des assurances 
qu’aprés cela il sera reconnu.’ In a subsequent letter, { after 
relating an important conversation with Bolingbroke, he adds, 
that both Oxford and Bolingbroke agree in opinion that the 
Pretender can never mount the throne unless he changes his reli- 
gion; and whether he does or not, that nothing can be done for 
him in the present session of Parliament, nor till time has been 
given to allay the heats and jealousies engendered during the 
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* Gautier to Pretender, 6th February, 1714. 
Tt D'lberville to Torcy, 26th February, 1714. 
t D'Iberville to Torcy, Ist March, 1714. 
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last session by suspicions of some underhand machinations on 
foot, to bring about his restoration. The opinion of Boling- 
broke, that it was absolutely necessary for the Pretender to 
conform, at least in appearance, is repeated, on many subse- 
quent occasions, to D’Iberviile.* The same sentiments were 
expressed to him by other Tories, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant ; t and on the 2d of July, when matters were drawing to 
a crisis, Bolingbroke said to him, that if the Elector of Hano- 
ver ever mounts the E nglish throne, it will be through the fault 
of the Pretender, ¢ qui n’aura voulu faire ce quil faut absolu- 


‘ment qu'il fasse pour gagner les cceurs de la nation et leur éter 
‘ toute crainte.’ 


Arguments and entreaties were in vain. Nothing could move 
the Pretender. On the subject of religion he was inflexible ; and 
having written and circulated widely among his friends a letter,t 
declaring his fixed determination never to dissemble, nor to 
change his religious faith, his doom was irretrievably fixed. This 
imprudent and "ll. timed circular, which, strange to say, he seems 
to hav e thought would recommend him to the confidence of his 
subjects—the refusal of the Duke of Lorraine to dismiss him 
from his territories, the pretexts for which had been privately 
suggested to him by the English Ministers, and particularly by 
Bolingbroke, while, as Secretary of State, he was demanding his 
expulsion |—the levies made by Irish adventurers in his name— 
forced the Queen and her ministers, before the close of the Ses- 
sion, to issue a proclamation, offering a reward of five thousand 
pounds for any person who should apprehend him within the 
British dominions. When Bolingbroke first informed D’ Iberville 
of this proclamation, he desired him to inform ‘Torey,§ * que dans 
‘le fond cela ne changera rien.’ Afterwards he told Gautier, that 
it had been proposed in the council by Oxford, and that he had 
not dared to oppose it, because Oxford’s friends had for the last 
two months, represented Bolingbroke’s endeavours to bring back 
the Pretender as the cause of the quarrel between the The 
truth seems to have been, that Oxtord proposed the proclamation 
to quiet the alarmists; and that Bolingbroke and Harcourt in- 
sisted on its publication, to expose to the Jacobites the insincerity 











* 18th March—19th May. 
23d June—11th July. 
Macpherson, ii. 525. 
Gautier to Torcy, 13th and 14th December, 1713. 
D'lberville to Torey, 2d July, 1714. 
| Gautier to Torcy, 6th July, 1714. 
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and duplicity of Oxford.* Insignificant as it now appears, this 
proclamation had greater effects at the time than were expected 
from it. After the Queen’s death, it had considerable influence 
in restraining the movements of the Pretender, It prevented 
him from landing in any part of the British dominions, without 
a sufficient force to protect his person. 

On the dismissal of Oxford, Gautier, after lamenting his fall, 
comforts himself with the thoughts that Bolingbroke ‘ va étre 
‘le maitre, parcequ’il est de nos amis et de ceux du Chevalier, 
* et je crois que rien ne pouvoit étre plus avantageux au Che- 
‘ valier et A sa mére que ce changement; and next day he relates 
a private conversation he had had by appointme nt with Boling- 
broke, who assured him ‘ qu’il etoit ‘dans les mémes sentimens a 
‘ Pegard de Montgoulin, pourvu qu'il prit les mesures qui convien- 

‘ droient aux honnétes gens du pays.’f 

Notwithstanding the repeated declarations of Bolingbroke, that 
the Pretender had no chance of success in England, ween 
he conformed to the Established C hureh, he seems, after the fall 
of Oxford, to have had some scheme in agitation, which the death 
of the Queen alone prevented him from attempting to carry 
into effect. The day after that decisive event, D”’ Iberville 
gives the following account of him to the King of France.t 
* Milord Bolingbroke est penetré de douleur de la perte de la 
* Reine, au point de sa fortune particuliére, et de la consommation 
* de toutes les affaires qui ont été faites depuis quatre ans. I] m’a 
assuré que les mesures etoient si bien prises, qu’en six semaines 
‘de tems on auroit mis les choses en tel état qu il n’y auroit eu 
* rien a craindre de ce qui vient d’arriver. Son coeur est vivement 
* ulceré contre M. le Comte d’ Oxford, auquel il impute tout le mal 
et méme la mort de sa maitresse, que le chagrin a tuée.’ 

Bolingbroke may have boasted of more than he was able to 


‘ 


a 


perform. But what were the things he would have prevented, if 


the Queen had lived six weeks longer ? Nothing had happened 
at that time, except the peaceable proclamation of King George. 
What desperate measures had he in contemplation ? Did he mean 
to say, that in six weeks he would have remodelled the army, 
and proclaimed the Pretender in defiance of the Act of Settlement ? 
This declaration, as we understand it, joined with his former 
conduct, justifies the language held to him by the Pretender, on 
his first arrival in France : . It hath been a sensible satisfaction 


* Gautier to Torcy, 2d and 9th July, 1714. 
+ Gautier to Torcy, 6th and 7th August, 1714. 
t D'lberville to the King, 13th August, 1714. 
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‘to me, to hear from good hands of your good inclinations to me, 
‘ of whisk I am the more sensible, that Le cannot ascribe them to the 
‘ effect of your present circumstances, having solid reasons to be- 
‘ lieve you have been long since in the same sentiments, and that 
‘ your zeal for my sister, while_she lived, and for the welfare of 
‘our country, joined with them, hav e raised that unjust envy 
‘ which obliged you to quit England.’* ‘The information, to w hich 
the Pretender alludes, was probably derived from the Duke of 
Berwick, with whom Bolingbroke had a secret interview at Paris, 
while he was giving assurances to Lord Stair that he would not 
entangle himself with Jacobite connexions. * A son arrivée a Pa- 
‘ ris,’ says Berwick, ¢ je le vis en secret, et il me confirma la bonne 

‘ disposition des affaires en Angleterre, mais ne croyant pas qu'il 

‘convint encore qu'il se me At publiqueme nt des affaires du 
‘jeune Roi, et il se retira a Lyons.’ Such is the account given 
by Berwick. What says Bolingbroke of his conduct at that 
period | ? © I saw the Earl of Stair ; ; I promised him that I would 
‘enter into no Jacobite engagements, and I kept my word with 
‘him. I writ a letter to Mr Secretary Stanhope, and I retired 
‘into Dauphiné.’ Which of the two are we to believe? The 
Duke of Berwick or Lord Bolingbroke? It is impossible that 
both can speak the truth. 

After the proofs we have adduced of the machinations of Bo- 
lingbroke and his associates to bring back the Pretender, we may 
judge of the regard he had to truth from the following passage 
in his letter on the state of parties at the accession of George 
annexed to his * Patriot King” —‘ Whatever anecdotes you hay e 
‘ been told, and whatever prepossessions you have had, take these 
‘ facts for undoubted truths; that there were no designs on foot, 
during the last four years of Queen Anne’s reign, to set aside the 
succession jof the House of Hanover, and to place the crown on 
the head off the Pretender, nor any party formed for this purpose, 
at the time of the death of that Princess.—I deny the fact abso- 
lutely, and I have the better title to expect credit, because it 
could not be true without my knowledge, or at least suspicion 
of it.’ 

In addition to the evidence furnished by the correspondence of 
Gautier and D’ Iberville with Torcy, there are some curious and 
important papers in the French archives, from an Italian of the 
name of Azzurini Conti. ‘The father was of a noble family at 
Faenza, and had been employed by the French Government in a 
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* Stuart Papers, Ist May, 1715. 
{ Berwick, Mémoires, ii, 213. 
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secret mission to England. Arriving in London in April 1711, 
with letters of introduction to many persons of consequence, and 
among others, to Penn the Quaker, who was a Jacobite, a fa- 
vourite at court, and an intimate of Oxford, he was admitted 
into the best society, and found means, according to his son’s ac- 
count, to worm himself into the confidence of the Jacobite party. 
The information he thus obtained was communicated by his son 
to Pensionary Heinsius, Bothmar the Hanoverian minister, 
and Zinzendorf imperial ambassador at the Hague. But his se- 
cret practices with these ministers having been betrayed to Lord 
Strafford, and by him communicated to Bolingbroke, ‘the younger 

Azzurini was enticed to Paris on false pretences, arrested at 
Fontainebleau, and shut up in the Bastile.* He was there inter- 
rogated by D’Argenson, and his answers, which were evasive, are 
printed i in Bolingbroke’s Correspondence.f ‘The father, who had 
in the mean while returned to Italy, was also arrested and placed 
in confinement, protesting against the illegality of the proceeding. 
What became of the father we are not told, but the son remained 
a prisoner in the Bastile till 1726. In August 1725, he ad- 
dressed a letter to Bothmar, reminding him of his former servi- 
ces, and recapitulating the information he had given him in 1712. 
Some of the stories he tells are utterly incredible ; but though 
mendacious in his details, he knew more of the secret transactions 
between the French and English Governments than they chose 
to have divulged. They could not obliterate the impression his 
communications had made on the allies, but they detained him 
fourteen years in prison, till every one, who could have been im- 
plicated by his evidence, was no more. 

There are frequent allusions to the Azzurinis in the French 
diplomatic correspondence. Before their roguery was detected, 
the father is described by Netterville, a confidential agent of Led 
Oxford, as one who had played his part well in EK ngland, and from 
— much might be expected. After the discov ery of their 

‘eachery, Torcy writes to Bolingbroke :—‘ Le fripon d’ Assu- 
‘ini entre aujourd’hui a la Bastile. 7 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to Oxford and Boling- 
broke. We shall add a few words on the other members of the 
Tory government. 

The Duke of Ormond was a most decided Jacobite, and in cor- 
respondence with the Duke of Berwick on the Pretender’ s affairs. 
He seems to have been a weak man, of popular manners, and 
generally beloved ; generous, and personally brave, but politically 


fn a 


* 26th August, 1712. Tt Bol. Corresp. II. 243. — f Ibid. IL. 23. 
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timid, and easily moved by those about him. His vanity and 
credulity led him, in the year following the Queen’s death, to send 
over to France the most exaggerated accounts of the strength 
and dispositions of the Tory party. His rash advice contributed 
to produce, and his precipitate flight to ruin, the ill-concerted 
and ill-conducted rebellion in 1715. Some months before the 
Queen’s death, he had offered to receive a letter from the Pretend- 
er, and to convey it directly into the hands of his sister.* 

Bromley, who succeeded Lord Dartmouth as secretary of state, 
was also a decided Jacobite. He is described in D’Iberville’s In- 
structions,—* Comme un homme attaché presqu’ ouvertement au 
* parti du Roi.’ 

The letter of the Duke of Buckinghamshire, published by 
Macpherson, shows his devoted attachment to the Jacobite cause. 

‘The Duke of Hamilton would not accept the embassy to Paris 
till he had asked and obtained permission from the Pretender.{ 
Considering the post he was to have occupied, his death was a 
serious loss to the Jacobite party. 

The fickleness and irresolution of the Duke of Shrewsbury 
prevented him from being steady to any side. He was classed by 
Lord Jersey among the Jacobites; but Gautier, though assured 
he was a person § bien porté pour Montgoulin,’ never ventured to 
speak to him on the subject, and advised ‘Torey to be on his 
guard in his conversations with him; and, in a subsequent letter, 
he states positively that Shrewsbury will not join with those who 
are working for the Pretender.§ Early in 1714, he was sus- 
pected of having renewed his connexions with the Whigs; and 
after the conduct he pursued at the time of the Queen’s death, the 
Jacobites indignantly exclaimed, that they had always known him 
to be a Hanoverian in his heart.|| Yet such was the unsteadi- 
ness of his character, that though he had mainly contributed to 
the peaceable succession of the House of Hanover, we find him, 
in little more than a twelvemonth, embarked again in Jacobite 
intrigues. In September, 1715, Bolingbroke writes to the Pre- 
tender, ‘ The Duke of Shrewsbury is frankly engaged.’ 4 

Harcourt, the Lord Chancellor, and Benson, the predecessor 
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* Gautier to Torcy, 25th April, 1714. 

+ Dated 26th September, 1713. 

t Gautier to Torey, 2d July, 1712. 

§ Ibid. 25th December, 1712.—January, 1713. 

| D'Iberville to Torcy, 10th January, 1714.—To the King, 13th 
August, 1714. 

{| Stuart Papers. 
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of Sir William Windham in the office of the Chancellor of the 
Iixchequer, had been friends and allies of Lord Oxford; but in 
the last months of his administration, they deserted him and went 
over to Bolingbroke. Harcourt appears to have been implicated 
in the Jacobite plot, but is said to have taken offence at the ob- 
stinacy of the Pretender on the subject of religion.* 

When Sir Thomas Hanmer went to Paris, Gautier writes to 
Torey to receive him well, but to recollect that he is not in our 
secret.t 

P rior, on the contrary, was completely in the secret. In Tor- 
cy’s correspondence his name frequently appears in connexion 
with the Pretender’s affairs. He was initiated in the plot as early 
as 1711. Gautier cautions the French plenipotentiaries against 
talking openly to Mr Harley. Prior is owr man. Polignac, one 
of the French plenipotentiaries, was privy to the secret designs 
in favour of the Pretender. 

D’ Iberville was assured by Lord A. B. (Bolingbroke) that 
seven-eighths of the people of Great Britain were Tories, 
though in London it was confessed, the proportion in their favour 
was not so great. Their strength lay chiefly in the landed in- 
terest, and among the lower clergy and the populace. The Whigs 
boasted, that on their side were the heaviest purses, the best 
swords, the best heads, and the handsomest women ; and by at- 
tempting to account for their pre-eminence in some of these par- 
ticulars, D’Iberville’s informant seems tacitly to admit its truth. 
Analyzing the Whigs as a party, he divides them into two see- 


tions, one tending to republicanism, and the other suspected of 


an intention to establish an aristocratic government in England, 
having a king nominally at its head, but ‘with no more real power 
in the state th: in the Doge at Venice. In the former division he 
places the Presbyterians and other dissenters, the French refu- 


gees, who were a bold, active, and resolute body, and many of 


the principal citizens of London ; among the latter he classes the 
greater part of the chief nobility. But, whatever might be their 
ultims ite views, both sections were firmly united in support of the 
Protestant succession, and determined at all risks to maintain it 
entire ; and having thorough confidence in their leaders, who were 
men of approved ability and experie nee, they acted with unity 
and vigour in the prosecution of their designs. Lord Somers, 
he added, who had the reputation of being the most able man in 


* Gautier to Torcy, 27th March, 1714. 
+ Ibid. 22d Nov ember, 1712. 
t 16th February, 1712. 
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England, had been long the acknowledged leader of the Whig 
party ; but from his premature decay both i in body and mind, he 
was no longer capable of conducting their affairs. Their present 
leaders were Halifax, Cowper, W Tharton, Sunderland, Oxford, 
Nottingham, Bradford, Chesterfield, and above all, Walpole. 
These men had meetings twice or thrice a-week to consult on the 
interests of their party and watch over the measures and conduct 
of their opponents. 

The ‘Tories, though a more numerous, were, he owned, a less 
united and less efficient body. Some of them were ready to take 
back the Pretender without any securities at all, either for their 
liberties or religion. ‘To this class belonged the whole tribe of 
non-jurors, the : rabble of Scotch and Irish adv enturers, and some 
but not many of the Quakers, seduced by Penn into Jacobitism, 
though in religious matters the most opposed of any sect to 
churchmen. Another more important and more pow erful division 
of the ‘Tories, insisted on the Pretender abjuring the Roman 

Catholic religion, and professing the doctrines of the Church of 
otebotae because they “thought the Church of Rome 
idolatrous—others, because they had been brought up in fear and 
horror of the Pope—and a third set, because they had abbey 
lands in their families. The persons belonging to “this division 
of the Tories were hostile to the parliamentary settleme nt—some 
because it was repugnant to the notions of divine, indefeasible 
right, in which they had been nurtured—others, because they 
had no expectations of favour from the House of Hanover—and 
some for no better reason than the patriotic antipathy they had 
contracted against Germans and other foreigners. ‘The indivi~ 
duals of this class were friendly to the Pretender, but many of 
them were timid—apprehensive of the consequences that might 
arise from the violence and determination of the Whigs, and more 
likely to acquiesce in the restoration of the exiled family, than to 
risk their lives and fortunes to bring it about; but all of them 
made it an indispensable condition of their support, that the Pre- 
tender should conform, in outward appearance at least, to the 
Church of England. There was still a third division of the 

‘Tories, separated by their high-church politics, and hatred of 
dissenters, from the Whigs, but in their principles of civil govern- 
ment, agreeing with the more moderate and least democratic 
members of that party, who were attached to a monarchy limited 
by law, and indisposed to the Pretender, because they were per- 
suaded nothing could ever reconcile him to what they conceived 
to be the constitutional limitations of his prerogative. A fourth 
party consisted of those who called themselves Tories because 
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the Tories were in power; but had no objections to be Whigs if 
ever the Whigs acquired the ascendant.* 

While the Queen was alive, Oxford and Bolingbroke mutually 
blamed each other for the neglect of efficient measures in favour 
of the Pretender.t After her death, Bolingbroke in bitterness 
exhaled to D’ Iberville his indignation against Oxford, as the sole 
cause of the failure of their schemes; and when told that Oxford 
threatened to be his accuser, he replied, that Oxford had more to 
fear from him than he from Oxford.{ 

Mr Cooke has studied the Memoirs of Torey with great and 
laudable care. But he has overlooked several passages which 
seem to us clearly to indicate, that Torey knew of secret designs 
entertained by the English Ministry which he did not choose to 
divulge. On the return of Gautier from L ondon, with the an- 
swer of the English cabinet to the first propositions carried over by 
Ménager, the l’rench government, s: ays ‘Torey, was disappointed : 
‘ On ne pouvait cc spend: int douter de la sincerité des ministres de 

‘ cette princesse (la Reine Anne) interessés personellement a la 

* paix, sils vouloient conserver non seulement leur fortune, mais 
‘de plus leurs tétes..§ If Mr Cooke had asked himself how 
could the heads of the English ministers be endangered by re- 
ceiving propositions of peace from I’rance without the knowledge 
of the : allies, it must have occurred to him, that something more 
than a simple treaty of peace was in agitation. In another place, || 
where Torcy laments that the advice of Bolingbroke, who recom- 
mended to his mistress to sign a definitive treaty with France 
without waiting for her allies, had not been followed, he gives as 
his reason, that in that case ‘ la Reine de la Grande Bretagne, 
. * dont les infirmités augmentoient, auroit eu le loisir de pourvoir 

avant sa mort au repos de son royaume.’ By the repose of her 
"ae Torey meant the quiet re-est ablishment of her brother, 
which he and m: iny others in those times thought essential to the 
permanent tranquillity of England. Such was the blind vene- 
ration then prevalent for roy al personages and their rights, that 
it was thought impossible for Providence to continue its protec- 
tion to any country where the course of lineal succession had 
been departed from. The Tories partook generally in this super- 
stition, though many of them flattered themselves with the hope 


* D'Iberville to Torcy, 6th March, 1714. 

+ Gautier to Torcy, 16th July, 1714. 

i D’Iberville to Torey, 24th August, 1714—4th September, 1714. 
Torcy, Mémoires, IL., 5 §2. 
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of an exception in the case of a lineal heir who was not in com- 
munion with the Church of England. 

Both Somerville and Cooke accuse the French government of 
coldness and indifference to the Stuarts. From the Correspon- 
dence we have seen, the contrary is most apparent. Next to 
peace, which had become essential to the very existence of France, 
the object nearest to the heart of Louis and of his ministers, 
seems to have been the restoration of the Pretender. But they 
had suffered too severely in the war, which had been provoked by 
their recognition of his ‘title, to violate the peace they had made, 
by any public demonstration in his favour, without the certaint 
of a large, united, and well-organized party in England, ready 
to embark in his cause. What “they could do without hazarding 
the renewal of hostilities they were prepared to have done. In 
November 1713, when the life of the Queen was supposed to be 
in danger, ‘Torey informed the Pretender, that two small armed 
vessels were ready at Havre to convey him, in the event of her 
death, to E ngland or Scotland, whichever he pleased—adding, 
that it was the advice of the King he should set out from Lor- 
raine without delay, on the first intelligence of that event, travel 
as secretly as possible, and not pass through Paris or Versailles.” 

Affairs were in a different position at the time of the Queen’s 
death. The Tory Ministry was dissolved, and had not been recon- 
structed. After the proclamation of King George, which no 
measures had been taken to prevent, the Whigs formed a majority 
in the council. ‘The ports were guarded, the fleet placed under 
the command of a Whig, and all the fortresses in the kingdom 
secured. The Jacobites were in consternation, and the ‘Tories 
fallen into despair, or indulging in vain hopes from Hanover, 
The Pretender hi id disappointed his friends by his obstinacy 
about religion, and offended many by his injudicious and ill-timed 
circular. t A price had been set on his head, in case he landed 
in any part of the British dominions. He nevertheless set off in 
post-haste from Bar on the news of his sister’s death—wrote to 
Torey that he was coming to Paris, the very step he had been 
desired not to take—stopped at an inn to despatch letters to Scot- 
land—met on the road an express from Torcy, directing him not 
to come to Paris, and advising him to return to Lorraine, as he 
might be arrested on landing, by the first constable who met 
him in England. He took the advice, and went quietly back to 
his former quarters. 





* Torcy to the Pretender, 21st November, 1713. 
+ D'Iberville to Torcy, 30th July, 1714. 
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From the facts we have stated, there seems little reason to 
doubt, that in the four last years of Queen Anne, designs were 
entertained, and measures projected by her ministers, for the 
restoration of the Pretender. Of the moral guilt of the persons 
who took part in these proceedings there can be but one opinion. 
While conspiring for the Pestender, they were loud and vehe- 
ment in their professions of attachment to the Protestant succes- 
sion. Oxford and Buckinghamshire vied with each other in 
declarations of zeal and devotion for the Electoral family ; and Ox- 
ford vouched for the Queen and Lady Masham being animated 
with the same sentiments as himself. Buckinghamshire complaine od 
of the persecution he had suffered from the W higs, on account 
of his fidelity to their interests ; and protested that nothing in the 
preliminaries of peace had given so much satisfaction to himself 
and his colleagues as the article which secured the succession in 
the Protestant line. Stratford attempted to wheedle the Electress, 
and persuade her that the ‘Tories were her real friends, and the 
Whigs secretly her enemies. Bolingbroke, though not exempt 
from the same reproach, seems to have indulged to a less degree 
in this hypocrisy than his brother conspir ators. 

Had the designs of the ministers succeeded, we have little 
hesitation to say, that our religion and liberties must have been 
exposed to imminent danger. ‘he Pretender was a bigot, and 
with the usual casuistry ot bigots, he would soon have reconciled 
himself to the disregard of every engagement he had contracted, 
or might have been made to contract, in support of the Church. 
He had been educated in the same lofty notions of prerogative, 
and had imbibed the same doctrines of divine indefeasible right, 
which had proved so fatal to his family ; and most prob: bly he 
would have acted on these prince iple SW ith the same dogge d obsti- 
nacy and determination as his father had done. His success must 
have cost us another revolution to correct the evil of another 
restoration. 

On the other hand, the most specious of the objections to the 
House of Brunswick have turned out eventually to be so many 
reasons in their favour. ‘The German propensities of the two 
first Georges involved them in a labyrinth of continental engage- 
ments, which ke pt them in continual de pendence on the House 
of Commons, and gradually consolidated the system of Parlia- 
mentary government introduced by the Revolution. Even Hano- 
ver was, in theirdays, of bene fit, by absorbing that restless activity 
incident to royal personages, whdch might otherwise have been 
exerted for mischievous purposes at home. No sooner had Hano- 
ver ceased to be the chief object of attraction to its elector, than 
the King of England began to form schemes for recovering that 
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personal weight and influence in affairs, which had been enjoyed 
in ancient times by his predecessors. Discord and disgrace were 
the bitter fruits of his experiment. America was lost, and for 
the first time since the Spanish Armada, a hostile fleet was seen 
to ride triumphantly in the Channel. 

The personal deficiencies of the first princes of the House of 
Hanover, have not been unattended with advantages. Their 
ignorance of the country they were called upon to govern, and 
even of the language spoken by its inhabitants, prevented them 
from taking that part in the conduct of its affairs which had been 
invariably assumed by their predecessors. ‘They ceased to attend 
councils for the transaction of business; and were satisfied if the 
result of the deliberations of their ministers was submitted to their 
approbation. ‘This happy innovation began at the accession of 
George I., and amidst the struggles and contentions of parties, it 
has continued to our times, and may now be considered as an 
established and essential part of our practical constitution. They, 
who are responsible, discuss among themselves; and, unawed by the 
resence of a superior, decide in freedom what is fittest to be done. 
He, who is irresponsible, has and should have no voice in public 
but what proceeds from them. Wherever a contrary system pre- 
vails, representative governments are shorn of half their efficacy, 
if their value consists, as we believe it to do, in substituting the 
wisdom of many, acting under the calm and wholesome influence 
of public opinion, in place of the caprices and prejudices of one, 
who has nothing to fear but from some of those sudden and tran- 
sient bursts of popular violence, which shake society to its centre. 

Wishing well, as we most cordially do, to the representative 
government established in France, we cannot but lament, that 
this last improvement on the ancient feudal monarchies of Eu- 
rope, has not found its way into that kingdom. The French 
King, if we are not misinformed, assists and presides at the de- 
liberations of his ministers ; and, strange to say, there are persons 
of consideration in France, whose lives have been passed in the 
public service, so imperfectly acquainted with our institutions, 
as to maintain that such is the practice in this country. They 
may be assured, that the reverse is the fact; and that for many 
generations past no King of England has ever assisted at those 
consultations of his confidential servants, where measures are dis- 
cussed and prepared for his approbation, and that of Parliament. 

We cannot conclude this short and imperfect sketch of an im- 
portant and hitherto obscure portion of our history, without again 
expressing our hopes that the Historical C ollections of Sir James 
Mackintosh may be secured for general use, and deposited in some 
of our National Repositories, accessible to the public at large. 
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With the Stuart Papers, formerly at Carlton House, they would 
afford ample materials for a history of the decline and fall of Ja- 
cobitism,—a superstition more respecté ible for the feelings mixed 
up with it, than laudable for the objects of its adoration,—once 
extensively diffused over the island, though in various degrees of 
intensity, but now exhibiting no other signs of life than the poli- 
tical tendencies it has left behind and impressed on the minds of 
its former votaries. Something like it, we confess, still lingers 
on the continent, but with the progress of reason it must vanish, 
and give place to a higher, more reasonable, and more salutary 
faith,— more conducive at least to the progress and improvement 
of the human race. 


Arr. [1._—Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery ; the Bride of Corinth ; 


the First Walpurgis Night. Translated from the German of 


Goetue ; and illustrated with Notes, by Joux Axsrer, LL.D. 
8vo. London: 1835. 


Gixc E the appearance of Mr Hayward’s prose Translation of 

* Faust,’ which was reviewed in this Journal (April, 1833), 
no less than four poetical versions of the same drama have been 
ushered into the world. There is something so attractive in the 
very first aspect of this literary ignis-fatuus—so much ease and flexi- 
bility, both in flow of metre ‘and turn of thought, in various parts, 
andespecia uly in the earlier scenes—that a reader who has the slight- 
est propens sity towards verse-manufacturing, can scarcely refrain 
from trying his hand at translation, almost as soon as he has open- 
ed the book. Pleased with his own success in rendering, either 
literally or liberally, those portions which fall almost of their own 
accord into English rhyme, he plods gallantly on through the 
enormous difficulties which beset him in the farther prosecution 
of his task, and trusts to the spirit and fidelity of a few passages 
to redeem the great deficiencies which, he cannot but be conscious, 
disfigure the remainder of his attempt. We do not pretend to 
compare the relative merits of the versions of Messrs Syme and 


Blackie, which have preceded the present volume in the date of 


their appearance, although not of their composition; besides 
a third experiment by Mr ‘Talbot, with which we have not yet 
been able to make ourselves acquainted. Both appear to us, 
in many respects, to reflect credit on their authors. Both, like 
that of Lord Francis Kgerton, the earliest of these competitors, 
are occasionally excellent in the easier scenes » Viz, the opening, 
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and some of the dialogues between Faust and Margaret—very 
tolerable, inthe other poetical portions of the drama ; but we are 
compelled to add, that in our judgment they wholly fail in those 
most difficult passages in which the author has given the rein to his 
own fantastic humour; where pathos, philosophy, satire, good 
and bad taste are mingled together in such strange variety, that 
it is, probably, i in vain to expect that any translator will suce reed 
in representing each piece of the intricate Mosaic by an exactly 
equivalent morsel in his own language. We have, howev er, been 
induced to notice more pi articularly the translation which is now 
before us, because, when we read some detached portions of 
‘. coveral years ago, in a series of papers in one of the Ma- 

‘razines, We were at once impressed with the conviction that their 
unknown author was far better fitted to the task than any other 
adventurer with whose attempts we were then acquainted ;—jadg- 
ing by the singularly free and spirited touches of his pen, and his 
evident sympathy, no less with the quaint and sarcastic than 
with the exalted or pathetic moods of the German Shakspeare. 
‘The fragments which then appeared have now been connected ; 
and, in the work thus completed (to the publication of which dis 
author has been induced, as he says in his preface, by the men- 
tion made of him in Mr Hayward’s notes ; and we are happy to find 
our judgment fortified by the concurrence of one so highly qualified 
to form an opinion), we have seen full reason to justify our original 
predilection. Not that the author has by any means executed the 
desideratum of a perfect translation ; for, while some parts are admi- 
rable, others are disfigured by gross inequalities ; nor are we sure 
that, in endeavouring to convert his bold sketches into a finished 
work, he has not occasionally refined away a little of their effective- 
ness, and rendered his copy a tamer, if more faithful, imitation of the 
original than the rough draught had been. But it is the genius, the 
fire, the characteristic mind and tone of Goethe which we find here, 
and here alone, transfused into our native tongue ; and it is easy 
to trace how the possession of this fellow-feeling with his author 
has smoothed away for him many of the difficulties with which other 
translators have contended unsuccessfully ; so that he is carried, 
with grace and dexterity, through portions of the work where the 
others labour in much perplexity, and do not think themselves 
safe unless they have fast hold of the words and idiom of Goethe, 
in default of his spirit. As the translator of Don Quixote 
must have something Cervantie in his composition, and the trans- 
lator of Rabelais must of necessity be of the sect of the Panta- 
gruelists, so must the translator of Yaust have a certain touch of 
Goethe, or, if you will, of Mephistopheles, in order to do any 
justice to his original. 
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We say of Mephistopheles, because not only is he the presiding 
character who conducts all the action of the drama, but it repre- 
sents, look at it in what light we will, a triumph of evil over 
good—a jubilee of the spirits of falsehood, scepticism, mischief ; 
temporary, perchance, although we are nowhere expressly led to 


this conclusion ; but, for the time, and in the whole purpose of 


the drama, complete. We quite agree with Herr Enk, the most 
recent commentator on Faust whose work we have met with, in 
rejecting the sentimental modifications which ingenious reasoners 
have superadded to the moral of the story. The spirit of good, 
and the subordinate power of evil, lay a wager concerning the 
virtue of a man; and the Devil wins—for, in the terms of the 
wager, the present life, and that alone, is mentioned. The Fiend 
undertakes to pervert the allowed object of his experiment, and 
he succeeds; his succe 88 is complete, and in the terrible conclu- 
ding ‘ Hither, to me!’ by which his victim is called away from 
the | ast associations that connected him with better humanity, no 
hint, no indication, of a reversal of the decree is at all discoverable. 
The Devil, in the old legend, ends the piece by dashing out the 
conjurer’s brains against the wall: such a display i is not needed 
in Goethe’s drama, for, when they vanish together from the cell 
of Margaret, the reader feels that Faust is his, body and soul, as 
much as if the end of their compact on earth had ‘been actually 
brought before the scene. It may be that the intention of the 
poet was to recall Faust as well as Margaret from the temporary 
dominion of their enemy; every one, in fact, may add a second 
part to the drama if he will; all that we contend is, that no such 
happy dénouement is necessarily involved in, or probably deducible 
from, that which is written. Nay, it would be as inconsistent 
with ‘the dark and severe unity of ‘the existing poem, as the thea- 
trical catastrophes added to Shakspeare’ s tragedies, to spare the 
nerves of refined audiences; by virtue of which improvements, 
Romeo and Juliet used to come to life again together in the vault, 
as Cordelia still does in the arms of Lear. The victim has been 
hurried through the first and reclaimable stage of crime—that of 
the passions—he has fallen into the stage of commencing decay, 
that impotence of will which is an incurable disease, admitting of 
no reaction ; he sins, not as in the first excitement of his recovered 
youth, but because his will has no power to resist the sway of its 
habitual tempter ; and, to borrow once more the sentiments of the 
German writer whom we have mentioned, ‘ Hell always weaves 
‘ its strongest web, not out of the conflict of the passions them- 
‘ selves, but out of the powerless exhaustion which follows upon it.’ 

These are not, we must admit, the opinions of Dr Anster, but 
our own ; he appears to hold the optimist doctrine, thinks his hero 
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reclaimable, and believes it * impossible to read Faustus with 
‘ ordinary endows and not acknowledge that Goethe’s purpose 
‘ was good? So, in a higher sense, it may undoubtedly have 
been. But to suppose that the tree which has fallen, and must 
to all human judgment so lie, is to recover its natural uprightness 
by and by :—that because the allegorical ‘Tempter has been per- 
mitted to essay the work of perversion, therefore, the sin and 
shame of yielc ling to it must be temporary ;—is to attribute a sort 
of Kotzebue- like morality to Goethe, which seems to us wholly 
at variance with the principles of his clear and manly intellect.* 

We must not, however, wander from our purpose, which was 
only to pay our tribute of admiration to the poetical merits of Dr 
Anster’s work, not to enter into controversy respecting the object 
of the German writer. The first scene of the drama presents, as 
we have said, few of those peculiar difficulties to translators which 
occur in subsequent parts; it is, therefore, hardly to be taken as 
a specime n of the execution of the whole. But we cannot refrain 
from citing the following lines, which appear to us to want 
scarcely any thing either of the pathos or exquisite melody of the 
original :- 


¢ Beautiful Moon! ah, would that now, 
For the last time, thy lovely beams 
Shone on my troubled brow ! 
Oft by this desk at middle night, 
I have sate gazing for thy light : : 
Wearied with search thr ough volumes endless 
I sate ’mid papers—crowded books— 
Alone—when thou, frie ns of the friendless, 
Camest smiling in, with placid looks.’ — 

| Not quite the sweet ** Triibseliger Freund” of Goethe.— | 
‘ Oh, that upon some headland height 
I now were wandering in thy light ! 
Floating with spirits, like a shadow, 
Round mountain cave, o’er twilight meadow. 
And, from the toil of thought relieved, 
No longer sickened and deceived, 
In thy soft dew could bathe, and find 
Tranquillity and health of mind !’ 


We are not quite as well pleased with the mighty apparition of 
the Spirit of the Earth. His rebuke of the mortal philosopher 


We do not allude to the second part of Faust, added by Goethe 
himself so many years later, because critics seem generally agreed that it 
is a mere after-thought of the author, not to be considered in estimating 
the tendency and scope of the first fragment. 
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should be cold, solemn, concise: it is the calm serenity of a 
being, too far removed in nature and office from that which it ad- 
dresses, to be offended at its presumptuous claim of equality ; 
not contemptuous or voluble, like the anger of a mortal potentate, 
on being thus arrogantly defied by an inferior. Consequently, it 
loses somewhat of its dignity when the fifteen lines of the original 
are diluted into six-and-twenty ; and we are quite sure that the 
Spirit, after the sublime apostrophe to the sage— 

¢ Whose soul, into itself retreating, 

Vain worm ! can scarce endure the fearful meeting,’ 


would scarcely have wound up his invective with so lame a con- 
clusion as, 


‘ Is this, indeed, the miserable sequel,’ 


simply with the kind purpose of enabling his exorcist to rejoin in 
rhyme— 
‘’Twas I that called thee—Faustus—I, thine equal !” 


But most spirited, most eloquent indeed, is the monologue 
which follows the Spirit’s departure, and the unwelcome intrusion 
of Wagner. We scarcely venture to compare it closely with the 
wonderful original, because, by such a comparison, Dr Anster’s 
besetting sin as a ¢ranslator—diffuseness—would become too con- 
spicuous. But, forgetting for a while the German of which it is 
in fact a paraphrase, what can be more finely descriptive than the 
following address of welcome by Faust, to the antique patera into 
which he is about to transfuse his extract of deadly essences ? 

‘ And thou, clear crystal goblet, welcome thou, 

Old friend and faithful, from thy antique case 

Come forth with gay smile now, 

As gently I displace 

The time-stained velvet ; years unnumbered 

Forgotten hast thou slumbered ; 

Once bright at many a festival, 

When, in the old man’s hall, 

Old friends were gathered all, 

And thou with mirth didst light grave features up, 

On days of high festivity 

And family solemnity, 

When each to each pass’d on the happy cup; 

Its massy pride, the figures rich and old 

Of curious carving, and the merry task 

Of each (thus did our pleasant customs ask) 

Who drank, the quaint old symbols to unfold 
In rhymes made at the moment ; then the mask 
Of serious seeming, as at one long draught 
Each guest the full deep goblet duly quaffed ; 
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The old cup, the old customs, the old rhymes 
Are now all with me: all, that of old times 
Can speak, are speaking to my heart; the nights 

Of boyhood and their manifold delights 

Oh! never more to gay friend sitting next 

Shall my hand reach thee ; never more from me 

Shall merry rhyme illustrate the old text, 

And into meaning read each mystery ; 

This is a draught that, if the brain still think, 

Will set it thinking i in another mood ; 

Old cup, now fill thee with the dark-brown flood ; 

It is my choice ; I mixed it, and will drink :'-—Pp. 49, 50. 


Goethe was, probably, recalling to his own imagination some 
well-remembered family scenes and customs in the house of his own 
father, the old-fashioned Frankfort merchant, whose way of life 
is so picturesquely delineated in his Memoirs. But to us, the 
verses always call up a vision of personages like those represented 
in the early German block-books—in their furred robes and 
burgher chains—seated round antique tables, and drinking super- 
naculum out of grotesque goblets. We are not aware, by tlie 
way, of having seen, in any criticism on Faust, a notice of 
what appears to us the very ‘peculiar and artificial beauty of this 
passage—its connexion, namely, with that which follows. The 
heart of the intended suicide, first softened and moved to a sort 
of enthusiasm by the visionary images of his past boyhood, 
which come floating around him at sight of the old forgotten 
utensil, is prepared, as it were, for the reception of those more 
soul-stirring remembrances of early devotion, which the song of 
the Easter “choristers i is about to awaken, and thus attach him to 
life again. Had that solemn chaunt reached his ears just before, 
when, in the first bitterness of recent humiliation under the ma- 
jesty of his unearthly visitor, or in his later mood of wayward 
desponde ney, it w ould, probably, have fallen unheeded, or have 
served only to increase his anguish. But when the emotions sug- 
gested by the sacred melody came, as it were, in continuance ‘of 
that train of thought, which other fortuitous circumstances had 
alreadly called up in his mind, it is no wonder if his sullen reso- 
lution gave way before the mingled current of softening recollec- 
tions. There is one exquisite passage in ancient poetry, which 
presents us with a very similar touch of nature. If Goethe had 
read it, he has rather produced an admirable counterpart than an 
imitation of it. It is in Apollonius Rhodius, where Medea, being 
in like manner bent on self-destruction, is overpowered and recalled 
from her purpose by a sudden rush of kindly remembrances, even 
while the chest of magic drugs is resting on her knees— 
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The next, or ‘ gate-scene,’ as German critics term it, affords also 
some fine specimens of translation. But why has Dr Anster assum- 
ed the bad license taken by former translators, who had not the 
same facility of versification with himself, and rendered so large a 
portion of this and subseque nt scenes in blank verse? Our sense of 
fitness in this particular is, we suppose, not shared by others, since 
we find this liberty taken by one so deeply imbued ‘with the spirit 
of his original as the author of the volume before us : but to us this 
form of metre appears utte rly and miserably inadequate to render 
the qui aint, capricious transitions, to represent the antique cast, 
the entirely Gothic form and spirit of the ‘ mystery’ so singularly 
conceived by Goethe. A * Divine Comedy’ some have proposed 
to term it; and it certainly so far bears analogy to the Italian 
poem thus entitled, from some enigmatical fancy of its author, that 
it is purposely clad in the dingua volyare,—the popular old German 
form of minstrelsy. It is to the * Schwinke,’ the metrical dia- 
logues and allegorie ’s of Hans Sachs, a contemporary of the printer 
Faust, and only older by one generation than the magician, that 
we are to look, if any where, for the original from whence Goethe 
derived the external shape and characteristics of this creature of his 
fancy. No two things can be more unlike than this Teutonic jingle 
and our blank verse, in either of its forms—the classical or Mil- 
tonic, and the dramatic or Shaksperian. Only one passage, amid 
the great rhythmical variety of the poem itse If, is written in similar 
German blank verse ; and, notwithstanding all the enthusiasm 
of the many critics who seem to view that passage (Tl aust’s 
soliloquy in ‘the forest) as one of the finest in the work, we cannot 
but think it stands out in harsh and unpleasant contrast, hetero- 
geneous in character as well as form, from the rest of the 
drama. At all events, it is clear that the poet would not have 
restricted himself in the use of that which is, in his language as 
well as ours, the ordinary dramatic measure, to this solitary mono- 
logue, had it not been, in his opinion, unsuited to the general 
character of his work. We cannot take an instance more to our 
purpose, than from the very concluding scene of the translation, 
which, as all German readers well re member, i is executed, in the 
original, in the wildest and boldest flow of lyrical harmony ; but 
which, when rendered in cold rhymeless uniformity, seems to lose 
no small portion of its power ;—especially when the effect of the 
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comparatively inanimate metre is increased by the diffuseness of 
style, which is, as we have said, an unfortunately prevalent charac- 
teristic of our translator. ‘Take the abrupt address of Mephisto- 
pheles, when he appears to break up the last conference of Faust 
and Margaret, and put a stop to the seducer’s agonized remon- 
strances with his unconscious victim— 

‘« Away, or vou are lost! 

This trembling, and delay, and idle chattering, 

Will be your ruin—hence, or you are lost— 

My horses shiver in the chilling breeze 

Of the gr ey morning.’ 





How unlike the fierce conciseness of the Fiend’s summons in 
the original, in which the jingle of words and rhymes seems like 
a devilish mockery of the misery which surrounds him. 


Auf! oder ihr seyd verloren ! 

Unniitzes Zagen! Zaudern und Plaudern ! 
Meine Pferde schaudern, 

Der Morgen dammert auf’—— 


Mephistopheles’s ingenious course of advice to the inquisitive 
Freshman, is one of the passages which gave us most pleasure 
among the first published fragments of Dr Anster’s translation. We 
are not sure that, in endeavouring to improve it since their appear- 
ance, he has not sacrificed a little of that sharp and pregnant 
brevity which Goethe, in this as well as in other poems, -arries 
occasionally even to the verge of obscurity—but it is admirably 
done. Where other translators have laboured to transfer, with 
dull verbal precision, in lame blank verse, this sally of Satanic 
wit, our author has closely approximated to the quaint satirical 
vein and quick measure of his original. We can only give the 
well-known enigmatical commentary on the Aristotelian syllo- 
gism :— 


‘ For this I counsel my young friend 

A course of Logic to attend ; 

Then shall your mind, well-trained and high, 
In Spanish boots stalk pompously. 

Nor here and there, through paths oblique, 
In devious wanderings idly strike ; 

Then in long lessons are you taught 

That, in the processes of thought, 

Which hitherto unmarked had gone, 

Like eating and like drinking, on, 

One, two, and three, the guide must be, 

In things which were till now so free. 
But, as the weavers’ work is wrought, 
Even so is formed the web of thought ; 
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One movement leads a thousand threads, 
Unseen they move, as now above 

The shuttle darts, and now darts under ; 
And, with one blow, at once will go 
A thousand binding ties asunder ! 
And thus with your philosopher, 
Who teaches wisely to infer— 
The first was so—the second so— 
Then must the third and fourth be so— 
And, if the premises be hollow, 
Then the conclusion will not follow. 
Such things charm students every where: 
But none is a philosopher, 
For he, who seeks to learn, or gives 
Descriptions of a thing that “te 
Begins with “ murdering, to dissect” 
The lifeless parts he would inspect— 
The limbs are there beneath his knife, 
And all, but that which gave them life. 
Alas! the spirit hath withdrawn— 
That which informed the mass is gone.’ 


But here we must stop. The sixteen lines which follow are but 
a weak expansion of the odd couplet, 


‘ Encheiresin Natur nennt’s die chemie, 
Spottet ihrer selbst und weiss nicht wie,’ 


It was better rendered, we think, in the first sketch— 


And yet your wise men shall call this 
E uxpe ‘riment—analy sis— 
Names all of mocke ry—yet each fool 
Sees not the self given ridicule.’ 


As to the more dramatic portion of the play, the loves of 
Margaret and her seducer, we can scarcely say that we have 
found equal pleasure in the translation before us. In fact, the 
innocent child-like naiveté of the maiden, who, if the principal 
epithet be not too harsh, is best described in one of Dame Afra 
Behn s expressive lines— 


‘ The fair young bigot, full of love and prayer,” 


is of all things the most difficult to imitate. The devilry of the 
‘ Brocken’ scene is, on the other hand, rendered in a fragment not 
unworthy of being placed in competition with the bold sketch of 
Shelley, and possessing the advantage of far greater accuracy. 
Had we more space to devote to the subject, it would be far better 
filled with extracts from this and other scenes, than with any 
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additional criticisms of our own on topics with which all readers 
of German are familiar, and which the outlines of Retsch—a 
poem in themselves—have brought home to the imagination of 
thousands more. 

We are well aware of the tedious and apparently ungrateful 
nature of the labour which an author bestows in polishing or 
re-casting a poetical composition, after the first heat of conception 
has passed away ; nor can we reasonably expect that Dr Anster, 
in the enjoyment of the merited success which his version, in its 
present form, will undoubtedly secure him, can feel much dispo- 
sition to resume his task, with the hope of still happier results. 
Nevertheless, although with little expectation of seeing our 
wishes realized, we cannot but suggest, in conclusion, that if he 
will but take the same pains to condense, which he has taken 
since the date of his first essay, to amplify and paraphrase ; and 
if he will abjure the heresy of blank verse, and throw the scenes 
at present disfigured by it into the bold irregular rhyme which 
seems to suit his, as it did Goethe’s poetical bias, better than 
any other metrical form, he will, in our opinion, render his 
translation worthy of taking its place among those few which hold 
substantive rank in their own country, and are admired, cited, 
and imitated in lieu of their originals. 





Art. I1L.— Travels in Ethiopia, above the second Cataract of the 
Nile ; exhibiting the State of that Country, and its various 
Inhabitants, under the dominion of Mohammed Ali ; and illus- 
trating the Antiquities, Arts, and History of the Ancient King- 
dom of Merée. By G. A. Hoskins, Esq. With a Map and 
Illustrations. 4to. London: 1835. 


t will be long before the curiosity of the enquiring portion of 
mankind is thoroughly satisfied respecting the monumental 
antiquities of Egypt and Nubia. That immense line of temples, 
most of them admirable in themselves, which borders the Nile 
through a distance of a thousand miles, has received a new and his- 
torical value from the modern discovery of the system of hierogly- 
phical writing made use of by the ancient Egyptians. It is true 
indeed that that discovery, though a wonderful triumph of 
human sagacity, throws as yet but a scanty and insufficient light 
across the gulf of time. The rays nevertheless which cannot 
penetrate the abyss enable us to discover many prominent and 
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widely separated points, and thus to arrive at a just idea of the 
vastness of the whole. All the hieroglyphical inscriptions 
hitherto interpreted tend to confirm the authenticity of the his- 
torical fragments extant relating to ancient Egypt; and, as the 

usually contain also the name of the Pharaoh who founded the 
edifice on which they are graven, these edifices become by means 
of their inscriptions monuments of Egyptian art of a given age; 
while by reason of their locality they also show the extensive sway 
of some of the Egyptian kings. So wondrous and peculiar are 
the relics of antiquity scattered along the banks of the Nile, from 
Thebes to Shendy, that the contemplation of them must rouse 
into speculation even the most inert and sluggish minds. How 
then must they affect one disposed to abandon himself to enthu- 
siastic feelings ? Of this latter kind is the author of the volume 
now before us—an elaborate and faithful describer of what he 


sees, he makes himself amends for his sober delineation of 
’ 


things present by indulging in the most splendid visions of the 
past. But even this blemish has its attractions; and, yielding to 
these, in the following pages we shall follow Mr Hoskins 
closely, and converse with him intimately, where he is most 
in earnest; and passing lightly over the narrative of his jour- 
ney, in which there is little novelty, we shall discuss with him 
at some length those opinions respecting ancient Merde, which 
he has so much at heart, and the confirmation of which appears 

have been considered by him as the chief end of his pil- 
grimage. 

On “the 1 Ist of February 1833, our author, after having spent 
twelve months in the valley of the Nile, at length resolutely 
turned his face to the south, and commenced ascending the river 
from Thebes. He had already begun to balance between Meroe 
and Europe, and was inclining to the latter, when the arrival of 
Signore Bandoni, a skilful artist, threw a vast preponderance 
into the seale of the former. Our author certainly errs when he 
says that, previous to him, only six or seven Europeans had 
penetrated beyond the second cataract. Our memory easily 
recalls the names of eighteen; but we readily subscribe to what 
he says respecting the insufficiency of their labours. 


‘ The drawings which have hitherto been made in Upper Nubia are 
considered to be very inaccurate—much has been left undone, and the 
hieroglyphics have been but partially and imperfectly copied, while 
many of the inscriptions are totally unknown. Aware of these circum- 
stances, and also that not a drawing or description of the antiquities of 
Merve has yet been published in England, and hoping that my labours 
may be of some service to those interested in these subjects, I leave 
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Thebes to encounter again the fatigues and perils of the desert ; but 
Merwe is before me, the probable birth-place of the arts and sciences.’ 


It is greatly to be lamented that Mr Hoskins set out to in- 
vestigate the antiquities of the Upper Nile with his mind already 
fully * preoccupied by theories respecting them. At aes or 
Syene, he left his canja or boat, and applied to the Nazr or 
Turkish commandant for camels. Of the monotonous routine 
of Oriental ceremony he gives a lively sketch. 


‘On entering a Turkish divan, the traveller is merely required to 
make a grave bow, placing his right hand to his left breast, and to seat 
himself in the divan in the Turkish style, which, for the information of 
those readers who have not been in the country, I should say is exactly 
that easy position which it seems in Europe tailors only are privileged 
to assume. When seated he usually salutes the great man again in the 
same manner as before; but if the latter be of very high rank, it is 
better to show respect by placing the right hand first to the lips and 
then above the forehead. A few complimentary speeches are now ex- 
changed, such - “ How do you do? ”—« What a = man you are !”— 

‘“ What a fine beard!”—* You are like one of !”°Welcome and 
thanks. Coffee is then presented to the tr adie The pasha gives 
pipe s to noblemen at his own divan only ; but every Englishman hes a 
right to expect one, or to smoke his own, at the divan of any of his sub- 
ordinate ofticers. The Turk, if he is only a Katchef or Nazr, ought to 
make a kind of half rise from his seat when the traveller enters, but it 
is very seldom that his pride and desire of ap pearing a great man in his 
we court permits him to show this courtesy. All the Turks possess, 

‘ have the power of assuming, an appare ntly natural dignity of man- 
ner. The liberated slave, raised sudde nly to rank and authority, seems 
always at his ease, as if born to the station that he fills. Education, 
that is the having learned with difficulty to read and write a letter of 
four or five lines, makes no distinction, being an attainment of which 
those of the highest rank are sometimes deficient. I presented to the 
Nazr, a common-looking fellow, the Pasha’s firman, which as usual he 
kissed and placed to his forehead. As soon as his Coptic writer had 
read it to him, he ordered me a pipe, an attention previously omitted, and 
in the mean time offered me his own, but my servant at that moment 
entered with mine. I had ordered it, because my not assuming my 
right in this trifling etiquette would have made me less respected, not 
only by the Nazr and his court, but, what was of real consequence, by the 

Arabs who were to accompany me across the desert to Berber. Gene- 
rally, I hate etiquette and ceremony as the north and north-east winds 
of society, but 1 have found from experience, that with the Turks it is 
absolute ly necessary to insist on their observance. ‘Travellers, in their 
ignorance of Eastern manners, are generally too humble to them.’ 


The truth is, that courtesy and civility are accepted by 
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Turkish underlings not as a free gift, but as a tribute ; and he 
who gives them lavishly is sure of being placed on the list of 
dependents. But Mr Hoskins had duly estimated their pride ; 
so that by smoking his own pipe, and scarcely ees to 
bow at all, he contrived to keep their arrogance 1 check. 
Contrasted with the usurping haughtiness of the Turks, he had 
an opportunity of witnessing the simple sober dignity of Arab 
deportment in the person of the Sheakh of the “Ababdes, the 
tribe who escort travellers from Egypt to the province of Berber 
above Nubia. 


‘I was agreeably struck,’ says our author, ‘ with his appearance—he 
was a man of middle size—extremely regular features—a calm and 
dignified manner—a benevolent, and at the same time noble, expression 
of countenance. His dress was remarkably neat and clean. His turban 
and long linen gown were beautifully white, and of good materials. He 
promised us that we should have camels the next day ; and we agreed 
that the price should be seventy piastres for the use of each, during the 
journey to Mekkarif, where, it is said, we shall arrive in twenty days.’ 


But Arabs are as dilatory as Turks. No camels arrived the 
next day nor the day after, so that it was not till after five days’ 
delay (the 10th February) that Mr Hoskins entered the moun- 
tains with his little caravan, again to descend into the valley of 
the Nile at some distance from the boundary of Egypt. Of 
Lower Nubia he says but little, remarking only the general 
poverty of the soil and of the inhabitants. The cultivated land 
near the Nile is never above a furlong, but more generally only 
from twenty to fifty paces in width, while in many parts the 
barren rocks extend to the river. If our reader will picture to 
himself the Nile winding like a thread of silver through the 
desert of Lower Nubia, with a much narrower, often interrupted 
or scarcely perceptible line of green fringing it, chiefly on the 
eastern side ; and then fix his attention on the numerous ruins of 
massive edifices, rock temples, and colossal antique grandeur, 
flanking, or more freque tly standing opposite to the green spots 
near the river, he cannot fail to perceive that these edifices owe 
their miraculous appearance in a great measure to the great 
disproportion which exists between them and the natural re- 
sources of the country which they once adorned. They will 
cease, therefore, to be viewed as miracles when it is considered 
that they were of foreign origin, being for the most part erected 
by Egyptian kings. The consequences of this observation will 
be manifest w hen we come to consider the architectural remains 
of Meroe. 


The poor Nubians, imagining our author to be a great man 
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sent by the pasha to take an account of their country, answered 
all his enquiries respecting their condition by the most lamentable 
representations of their poverty; declaring that if their taxes 
were increased in the slightest degree they must die of starva- 
tion, Nor is there any reason to believe that they much over- 
charged the picture. Their villages consisted of ten or a dozen 
huts of the most wretched description. The adult population 
were clothed in rags—the youth went naked—their food was of 
the coarsest kind, and their only luxury idleness. ‘There seemed 
to be little or no intercourse between the several inhabited dis- 
tricts along the river; so that the prices of the commonest arti- 
cles of subsistence varied considerably at places only a few miles 
apart. Yet bad as this state of things i is, the Nubians are, in 
the opinion of Mr Hoskins, much better off than the peasants of 
IXgypt; for the former, when every thing they can part with is 
wrung from them, are left to exist in peace, whereas the 
gyptian cultivator is not only despoiled as they are, but is also 
tormented by the presence of “his oppressors, In truth, both in 
Nubia and Egypt, the man who tills the ground is but a slave 
compelled to labour for the government—the Nubian, however, 
is not overlooked, while the poor Egyptian Fellah is always 
under the eye of his cruel task-master. From Korosko, which 
was reached in five days from Assuan, Mr Hoskins turned off 
into the desert, taking the short cut to Berber. But before we 
quit the Nile, we will give our author’s brief but vivid account 
of the scenery of that river. 

‘ The finest view we have had this morning was in descending from 
the mountains opposite Tafey. The basalt and red, but exteriorly 
dark-coloured granite, contrasted with the light-red sand of the desert ; 
similar rocks and sands in the distance ; in the midst, the serpentine river, 
with its verdant banks, adorned with groves of palm-trees; and the inte- 
resting remains of temples, all illumined with the clearest blue sky, and 
the most gorgeous sunset, formed a scene to which few painters could do 


justice. Though not romantic, nor strikingly picturesque, according to 


the original import of those terms, yet the extraordinary contrast and 
magical effect produced by this wonderful combination of brilliant 
colours, are magnificent, and present almost insuperable difficulties to 
the artist who attempts faithfully to delineate such a landscape.’ 


This brilliant scenery is soon lost sight of when the caravan 
enters the desert. Our readers are probably aware, that near 
Korosko the Nile takes a sudden turn to the west, and then run- 
ning S.W.and S., in a tortuous course, to the southern extremit 
of Dongola, and afterwards N.E. to the island of Mograt, thus 
makes a circuit of at least 700 miles between two points ; the dis- 
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tance between which, across the desert, is but 250 miles, or eight 
days’ journey. It would be vain to attempt to impart interest 
to a description of this monotonous and dreary route. We might, 
to be sure, draw on our imagination for the awful fate of caravans 
scattered by the whirlwind, and buried in the sand; and we 
might significantly point to ‘the bones of men and camels, which 
lie ‘blanching near the tracks of the caravan. But, notwithstand- 
ing the appearance of those melancholy relics, we cannot 
resist the conviction that the dangers of the desert are usually 
very much exaggerated. They certainly bear no comparison 
with those of the sea, which yet “fill the mind of a European with 
much fewer apprehensions. It will be suflicient, then, to say 
that our author, in crossing the desert, was amused with the 
Arab songs which quickened the pace of the camel ; and was told 
of gold mines (respecting which we are incredulous) at two 
places at a little distance eastward of his route. He found on one 
of the rocks near El Murrah, or the well of bitter waters, some 
hieroglyphic inscriptions ; whence it may be inferred that the 
route through the desert, from Korosko to Berber, was fre- 
quented in ancient times. At the same station (El Murrah), he 
also saw that flexile creature, man, conformed to the wretched 
nature of the soil in which he vegetates.—*‘ There are six fami- 
‘lies of Bishareen stationed here, who attend to cleaning the 
‘wells from sand. ‘The Pasha placed them in this valley, but 
gives them no allowance. ‘They possess camels, with w hich they 
trade, and supply the merchants who need these animals. All 
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‘ 


* 


mats; and their wild appearance, e ‘xtraording wy head- dress, yet 
fine features, quite accord with our idea of dwellers in the 
desert. ‘The nauseous salt water is their only beverage, but 
does not seem to disagree with them. I never beheld a more 
sad picture of savagery and desolation than their encamp- 
ment.’ 

A journey of eight days, or of 86 hours of actual travelling ona 
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vamel, brought our author, and his little caravan, to the bank of 


the Nile, opposite to the island of Mograt, which he partially 
examined, without success, for remains of a utiquity, His journey 
of five days southward to Mekkarif, the capital of Berber, offers 
nothing of interest. He does not appear to have seen, nor to 
have sought for, the island of Kandessy, near which, as Mr 
English was informed, is a pyramid remarkable for its perfect 
state of preservation. ‘The once flourishing district of Berber, he 
found sadly impoverished and depopulated ; ;—large villages de- 
serted, and the people that remained either actually reduced to 
poverty, or affecting to be so. The cause of this misery is ex- 





the caravans give them a trifle. ‘They live in tents made of 
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plained in the following discourse of Abbas Bey, the governor of 
the province :— .% have few or no friends here,’ said he, § and 
‘many enemies. It is difficult to satisfy the demands of the 
Pasha, and not oppress the people. The Government at 
Alexandria are never content with the amount of the revenue; 
and yet are enraged if any complaints reach them, although 
they are the consequences of their own exorbitant demands ; but 
I hope God will give me good luck, and enable me to keep my 
place to the satisfaction of my master.’ 

Here it is clear that we are to understand by the ‘ good luck’ of 
the governor, the resigned misery of the people. Yet Abbas 
Bey “appeared to Mr Hoskins ‘a fine fellow,’ and ¢ decidedly the 
‘best ‘Turk he had ever known.’ He ce rtainly was generous and 
obliging ; not insatiable of gifts, as Turks generally are, but 
sensible of the pleasure of bestowing them. His desire to oblige 
carried him so far, that on hearing Mr Hoskins complaining of 
the difficulty of inducing any of the people to sit to have their 
portraits drawn, he imme diately declared, ‘ that whoever dared 
‘ to refuse, he would cut off his head !’ In the service of this best 
of Tur kish gentlemen, and in the capacity of a groom, was Mousa, 
the son of a Melik or King, This young prine e, when his portrait 
was finished, for which he was compelled to sit, begged the Bey to 
treat him as a man, and not show him as a beast. ” At the Divan 
of Abbas Bey, a - urk whose singular virtue it is to be indifferent 
to presents, was Nazr ed Deen, forty years Melik, or King of 
Berber, who boasted the scarcely less extraordinary merit of being 
able to devour a whole sheep at his breakfast. ‘The population 
of Mekkarif is estimated by Mr Hoskins at 3500; that of the 
whole province, extending from Abou Hammed to two days’ 


‘ 


‘ 


© 


journey beyond Shendy ( (a distance of 200 miles along the river), 


at 30,000. Near Mekkarif a good deal of indigo is manufactured. 
ms this and the other branches of industry “encouraged by the 

Pasha, constitute only a dece ptious set-off against the calamities 
inflicted by his government. The policy of Mohamed Ali, so 
much lauded in E “urope, is more active, but not less barbarous 
than that of other Pashas. He sucks the blood from every pro- 
vince which he seizes, and then, vexed to find its animation gone, 
he endeavours to replace the principles of life by attaching to the 
skeleton an apparatus of wire-work. 

After resting a few days at Mekkarif, Mr Hoskins embarked 
once more, and proceeded with a favourable breeze on his voyage 
up the river. Here, on passing the mouth of the Atbara or 
Black river (Bahr el-aswad), the Astaboras of the ancients, he 
errs in the same manner as Bruce respecting the name of the 
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river, and calls it the Mugrum.* It is a still greater mistake to 
believe that the Nile, above this junction, was called by Strabo 
the Astapus. We must dissent also from the following deri- 
vation of the name Bishareen: ‘ The Bishareen pay their 
‘ tribute to this (the Berber) Government. They occupy the 
‘ territory, and are generally supposed to be the descendants of 
‘ the ancient Troglodites ; but there is a name sculptured on the 
‘ walls of Thebes, of a captured people called Sharim, which with 
‘ the Coptic article Pi, makes Pisharim, or Bisharim.’? A simi- 
lar opinion has been expressed by Champollion, in one of his 
hasty letters, with reference to the name Shari (not Sharim), 
which occurs in an inscription at Bet Wally, in lower Nubia ; 
but it is easily refuted. ‘The word Shari, in Coptic, means the 
Red Sea; so that the people alluded to in the inscriptions must 
have been the maritime tribes ; whereas the proper country of the 
Bishareen is the north-western portion of the Beja country, or the 
part nearest to Egypt. In the next place, how can it be supposed 
that a Coptic plural noun should be formed by adding, not the 
plural, but the singular article (pi) ? Thirdly, there is no trace 
whatever of the _ Bishareen in any author prior to the esta- 
blishment of the Arabs in the country south of Egypt; and that 
the name is altogether of Arabic origin, we think Mr Hoskins 
might have convinced himself, had he. paid attention to its gram- 
matical inflections. ‘This dissertation has beguiled our voyage up 
a dull part of the river, and now behold our author arrived, at 
seven o’clock in the morning, ‘ at the site of the ancient capital 
* of Ethiopia.’ 

The remains, which Mr Hoskins views, apparently with justice, 
as marking the site of the ancient capital, are the Pyramids of 
Asstr, or Oshir, already described by Cailliaud and Ruppell, 
and situated shout 16 miles N.E. of Shendy, nearly a league 
from the river. Both Bruce and Burekhardt had distant elimpses 
of these pyramids ; the latter, travelling as an Arab, dared not 
betray any curiosity about them ; the other, a shrewd observer, 
describes what he saw with his usual disregard of fidelity, taking 
an unbounded license in favour of his eccentric theories. He 
recognised near these ruins the site of ancient Meroe, and at the 
same time saw among them, as he pretends, numerous statues of 
the dog star. The reader who wishes to become minutely ac- 
quainted with the vestiges of ancient Meroe, must consult the 
plans and other drawings ; as well as the descriptions given of 


* Mogran simply means the junction. 
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them by Cailliaud, Rippell, and particularly by our author, 
who is much more elaborate and exact than his predecessors. 
Architectural remains can be thoroughly appreciated only by the 
aid of the pencil ; we shall therefore confine ourselves at present 
to a general survey of the ground: to the speculations respecting 
the age of these monuments, we shall return hereafter. 


‘ Never were my feelings,’ says our author, ‘ more ardently excited 
than in approaching, after so tedious a journey, to this magnificent 
Necropolis. The a arance of the pyramids in the distance announced 
their importance, but I was gratified beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions when I found myself in the midst of them. The pyramids of 
Geezah are magnificent, —wonderful from their stupendous magnitude ; 
but, for picturesque effect and elegance of architectural design, I infinitely 
prefer those of Meroe. I expected to find few such remains here, and 
certainly nothing so imposing, so interesting, as these sepulchres, doubt- 
less of the Kings and Queens of Ethiopia. I stood for some time lost in 
admiration. From every point of view I saw magnificent groups, 
pyramid rising behind pyramid, while the dilapidated state of many did 
not render them less interesting, though less beautiful as works of art. 
I easily restored them in my imagination; and these effects of the 
ravages of time, carried back my thoughts to more distant ages.’ 

‘ The porticoes on the east side of each pyramid soon attracted my 
attention, and I passed eagerly from one to the other, delighted to 
find in several of them monuments of sculpture and hieroglyphics, 
which, few as they are, have, I trust, given us the assurance of the loca- 
lity, and will, I hope, throw some light upon the mythology and arts of 
the Ethiopians. ‘There are the remains and traces of eighty of these 
pyramids; they consist chiefly in three groups. The principal and most 
imposing, at which I arrived first, is situated on a hill two and a-half 
miles from the river, commanding an extensive view of the plain.’ 


This group consists of thirty-one pyramids, eight of which 
are totally ruined. About a mile further west is another group 
of twenty-five pyramids, nearly buried in the sand. A third 
group of thirteen, in some degree preserved, stands about a fur- 
long distant from that first described towards the south-east. The 
porticoes which attracted Mr Hoskins’s particular attention, con- 
sist generally of one room, arying from twelve to six feet in 
length, and from eleven to six in “width. They all face from 
southeast to northeast. On this our author observes—‘* The 
‘ circumstance of the porticoes fronting generally toward the 
‘ east, and not one to the north and south-west, proves a religous 

‘ observance ; but that there was no astronomical object in view, 
‘ in their porticoes facing the rising sun, is certain from the varia- 
‘ tion in the directions, and from there being no attempt at mathe- 
* matical precision.’ 

We cannot help suspecting that the small degree of mathema- 
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tical precision possessed by ancient Ethiopia was as likely to be 
exerted in the service of religion as of astronomy ; and that 
the end proposed by making the porticoes of the pyramids to 
front the east (or more frequently the south-east), was merely to 
shelter them from the prevalent winds, which would have filled 
them with sand. The largest of these pyramids is but sixty- 
three feet square at its base; but most of them are very small, the 
base of one being the square of only seventeen feet. ‘They are 
built of soft sandstone, of small stones, and without cement ; so 
that their preservation is remarkable, considering that they stand 
within the limits of the periodical rains. As to the sculptures and 
hieroglyphics which adorn the porticoes, those who feel a desire 
to study them must consult the drawings, for the publication of 
which the world is much indebted to Mr Hoskins. Ethiopian 
sculpture differs from the Egyptian chiefly in the greater corpu- 
leney or rotundity of the figures, and a general inferiority in the 
art of composition. 

‘ This, then,’ says our author, speaking of the ground occu- 
pied by the pyramids, ‘is the Necropolis, or city of the dead. 
* But where was Meroe, its temples and palaces? A large space, 
about 2000 feet in length, and the same distance from the river, 
strewed with burnt brick and with some fragments of walls, and 
stones similar to those used in the erection of the pyramids, 
‘ formed, doubtless, part of that celebrated site.’ 

Leaving the site of Meroe, Mr Hoskins arrived in a few hours 
at Shendy, which he found to contain not more than 3000 or 
3500 inhabitants. Burckhardt, he says, by his very detailed ac- 
count of Shendy, conveys almost an impression that it is a con- 
siderable place. Does not Mr Hoskins know that the Shendy 
visited by Burckhardt was afterwards totally razed, its inhabitants 
carried into slavery, and the surrounding country depopulated by 
the Turks, to avenge the death of Ismael Pasha, who there 
perished in the flames kindled round his tent by Melik Nimr, 
whom he had threatened to impale unless an exorbitant contribu- 
tion was paid the following day? Shendy was undoubtedly a 
flourishing town before the Egyptian invasion ; indeed, we think, 
probably more flourishing than the ancient Meroe. The new 
town cannot be very important, since it has grown up but recently, 
under a galling despotism and among a withered population. 

‘ Metammah,’ says Mr Hoskins, ‘ situated one hour’s walk 
‘ from the river, is a much more desolate looking place than even 
‘ Shendy. You see streets full of sand, scarcely an inhabitant, 
‘ no brio, no bazaar; the houses are common hovels. Such are 
‘the present capitals of Ethiopia. —And such, too, must have 
been the ancient capitals of Ethiopia, unless we hazard the sup- 
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position that nature was more benign, and the science of govern- 
ment better understood in that country in former ages than at 
present. The magnitude, and even the perfection of architectural 
monuments offer but an imperfect test of the condition of the 
people who erected them. Among the most beautiful edifices in 
Kurope, and those most difficult of execution, are the Gothic 
churches erected during the dark ages. 

But we must hasten onward. I’rom Shendy our author pro- 
“— d to the ruins in Wady el Owataib, which are described by 
Calliaud, under the name of Mecaourat.* As they are acknow- 
ledged by Mr Hoskins to be comparatively modern (of the 
Ptolemaic age), and have no claims to admiration, we shall quit 
them without loss of time and return northwards with our author ; 
who, finding the danger of lions daily increasing as he marched 
southward, while the zeal of his attendants diminished, began 
seriously to fix his thoughts on home. From Metammah he 
crossed the desert (a seven days’ journey) to the Nile, nearly 
opposite to Jebel el Birkel, the monuments at which place de- 
served a careful survey. The desert of Bahiouda, being partially 
visited by the periodical rains, is much less forbidding than the 
deserts further north. ‘ Although the scenery is not sufficiently 
‘bold to be termed picturesque, it is impossible to conceive a 
‘ more beautiful desert ; valleys and rocks, with mountains whose 
* forms are varied and broken, sometimes conical, but never mo- 
notonous. ‘The low grounds are covered with sweet smelling 
acacias. The herbage has certainly, at this season, a very 
sunburnt appearance ; but had there been a green sward, instead 
of these yellow sands and this long discoloured grass, few spots 

would be more lovely than the desert of Bahiouda? 

Of the ruins scattered round Jebel el Birkel we shall say 
something when we come to consider our author's historical 
speculations. The reader is probably already acquainted with 
them through Mr Waddington’s interesting volume. Our author, 
on his return down the river, had an opportunity of observing 
how uniformly and impartially the ‘Turkish government afflicts 
its subjecte «l provinces. Dongolah, once a garden, i is fast relaps- 
ing into a desert. The old capital, Dongolah Ajusa, is ruined 
and forlorn, ‘The new capital is but the T urkish c ‘amp (el ourde), 
situated in the worst part of the province. An insurrection of 
the peasants, in the district of Mahass, detained our author some 
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* This word is negligently printed, throughout Mr Hoskins’s volume, 
Mecaurat. It is an Arabic word, and may be written, without the aid 
of foreign letters, Mesourat. 
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days. At length he got clear of all danger, and surveyed, amongst 
other ruins, those of the temple of Soleb ; ; where he says he copied 
the (hieroglyphical) names of thirty-eight countries, of which the 
only one he could read was Mesopotamia. But, notwithstanding 
our deference for his skill in E “ey ptian lore, we question whether 
a Greek name be found written in hierogly phics at Soleb.* With 
our author’s arrival at the second cataract his narrative terminates. 
It is not the least merit of his volume that it is singularly free 
from the malpractices of book-making, and contains only that 
portion of his journey which he deemed most novel and interesting. 

From Mr Hoskins’s agreeable narrative we now turn to his 
agreeable speculations on : the history of Ethiopia, not, however, 
with the intention of citing them with unqualified approbation ; 
for, while we acknowledge in the amplest manner our obligations 
to the traveller, whose diligent researches promise to throw new 
light on the history of past ages, we regard with extreme jealousy 
the exercise of that authority with which the traveller too often 
fancies himself clothed, of arranging, according to his taste, the 
past history of the countries which he has visited. So far as the 
condition and fortunes of ancient kingdoms are mere matter of 
conjecture, we can not merely pardon, but even encourage, with 
respect to them the boldest flights ofimagination ; well knowing 
that the page of reality is quite as curiously varied as that of 
fiction itself, and that the surest sagacity is often not a little 
indebted to a lively fancy. The vivacity of the latter faculty 
gives the judgment an opportunity of seeing the same object 
from many points of view, and helps it to a wider experience 
than it could ever obtain in a plodding course of exercise. But, 
when positive evidence comes to supersede conjecture ; when it 
is the business of the writer to explain ancient authors and ancient 
monuments, in connexion with one another, and thus to endea- 
vour to restore the edifice of ancient history on its still traceable 
foundations, nothing can be any longer tolerated which is un- 
favourable to the observance of a rigorous fidelity. ‘The credulity 
of mankind seizes so greedily on w vhatever r appears calculated to 
gorge its appetite; and historical systems, affecting to discover 
miracles of human greatness in some distant age and clime, rise 
on that account so rapidly in vogue with the half-learned, that 
we feel imperatively called on to adopt the strictest measures in 
defence of historic truth and the philosophical principles by which 
it must be tested. 

But we must be mindful to spare our readers’ patience whilst 








* Naharaina Kah, or the country of the two rivers (¢. e. Mesopo- 
tamia), is written in an inscription on one of the obelisks at Luxor. 
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we hand over to justice Mr Hoskins’s hypotheses. It is not every 
one who may relish the task of unrolling that dry and dusty 
We shall, therefore, “ende vavour to abridge 
the oper: eile as on as possible, — puzzling over no hierogly phs, 
save those which illustrate its age, and following the method best 
adapted to bring the whole question in dispute, viz., the relative 
antiquity of Ethiopian and Egyptian art, with its essential evi- 
dences, within the view of our reader. The matter at issue, if fairly 
stated and stripped of sophistry, lies, in fact, within a narrow 
compass. Our opponent’s reasonings, like the deceptious mi- 
rage, tempt us onward, but disappear as we approach them. 
‘The island of Meroe,’ says Mr Hoskins, ‘ is a classic region, 
‘ whose name is familiar to almost every reader as the cradle of 
arts and civilisation. ‘The Nile was the source of her pros- 
perity, and an object of adoration to the ancient and even pre- 
sent inhabitants.’ 

Thus Mr Hoskins begins with assuming the very point in dis- 
pute, viz., that Meroe was the cradle of civilisation; and he 
exemplifies, at the same time, his habitual vagueness and inaccuraey 
in the use of proper names, by telling us that the Agows, who 
dwell near the sources of the Abawi (or Blue Nile) in Aby ssinia, 
and worship the fountains of that river, were included in the 
island of Meroe. But the great wealth of Meroe he proves by 
an argument @ prioré. The first great source of the power of 
6 Meroe was probably a extreme fertility of her soil and the 
abundance of her harvests. ‘Those banks, which are now in a 
great many instances covered by the sands of the desert, were 
doubtless then overspread with that rich soil which astonishes 
the traveller in Egypt, and her country was resorted to, per- 
haps, by the inhabitants of less favoured climes, as the richest 
under the sun.—Again. ‘ The first cause, — (of her 
decline), was the failure of her internal resources, in conse- 
quence of the Nile carrying down yearly to E eypt a portion 
of her richest soil; and ‘the deserts encroaching on her plains. 
...... Her inhabitants, finding the soil swept away by the 
Nile, would follow the course of the river and establish them- 
selves in Egypt.’ 

This is a bold theory, to say the least of it. But why does Mr 
Hoskins impute such capriciousness to the bounteous Nile? 
Surely he ought to have explained to us how it could come to 
pass, that the same river, by the same process, should impoverish 
one tract of country and enrich another, ‘The plains of Sennar 
are, we doubt not, as productive now as they were two thousand 
years ago; the Nile has not yet washed away their fertile soil ; 
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nor have the fields of Egypt grown a whit more prolific within 
the same period. The people dwelling near the site of ancient 
Meroe could have told Mr Hoskins, had he asked their opinions, 
that the Nile brings fertility wherever it comes, but never carries 
it away. About five or six miles south-west from the pyramids 
of Ashur (the site of ancient Meroe, according to Mr Hoskins) 
the island of Kurgos divides the stream by a narrow tract of 
exuberant fe tility. Mr Hoskins, we believe, never saw this 
island, which merits more attention than travellers have hitherto 
bestowed on it: it is not surprising, therefore, that he should 
have overlooked the character of the soil on the adjacent banks of 
the river, and failed to perceive, that the low tract extending from 
Kurgos northward on the right bank of the river, partially expo- 
sed to the inundation, and two miles or a league wide in some 
places, is an alluvial deposit of the richest description, bearing 
traces of numerous canals, running for the most part parallel to 
the river. This rich tract is now uncultivated, but man, and not 
nature or the Nile, is obviously the cause of its desolation. 
Moreover, the mounds of rubbish which mark the supposed site 
of Meroe, commence on the very edge of this alluvial plain ; so 
that if Mr Hoskins had noted carefully the nature of the soil he 
trod on, and considered, at the same time, that every where 
throughout Nubia and Egypt, the towns stand on the borders of 
the desert at the farthest limit of the cultivated soil, he might 
have felt justified in inferring that, in the flourishing days of 
ancient Meroe, the limits of fertility in the adjacent valley were 
precisely where they are at the present moment. Our author 
exalts the commerce of Meroe as much as its fertility, and sets 
it on an equally unstable foundation. The following passage 
shows the tendency of hypothesis to run itself blind :— 


‘ A slight examination of the map of this part of Africa will satisfy us 
that there could not have been a situation, on that immense continent, more 
admirably adapted for commercial intercourse than Meroe. Placed at a 
short distance only from the conflux of the Astaboras and the Nile, she 
was connected by the former with that part of Ethiopia now called Abys- 
sinia; and by the latter, now called the Bahr el Azruk or Blue river, 
with the provinces of Sennar, Fazoukl, and perhaps with regions still 
further to the south. It is also highly probable that, by the Bahr el 
Abiad or White river, the true Nile, she communicated extensively with 

vast districts in the interior of Africa. The distance from these rivers, 
particularly from the Astaboras to the present ports of Massoua (the 
ancient Adule) and Souakim, in the Red Sea, whence she received per- 
haps the productions of Arabia and the Indies, w 3 by no means great. 
Nature seems to have facilitated the intercourse by providing her with 
the ship of the desert—the camel. By its means, probably, the com- 
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merce of Meroe may have been widely diffused into the centre of Africa ; 
to the countries now called Kordofan and Darfour, which are only at a 
short distance from the Nile; nor is it improbable that a powerful and 
enterprising nation, such as the Ethiopians then appear to have been, 
may have extended their caravan trade to the kingdoms of Soudan, Bor- 
nou, &c., and possibly even to the now impervious Timbuctoo,’ 


The advantages of situation enjoyed by the ancient Meroe 
have confessedly descended unimpaired to the modern Shendy ; 
and the trade of the place, depending on climate and immutable 
local circumstances, iS, in its nature, “precisely the same now as it 
always was. The monuments of Nubia and Egypt display before 
our eyes the Ethiopian produce carried off as spoil, or paid as 
tribute to the conquerors. We can perceive those tributes to have 
consisted in slaves, ivory, ebony, ostrich feathers, gold, the skins 
of wild-beasts, and other articles, which being for the most part 
the fortuitous produce of wild and barbarous countries, are the 
objects of a commerce confined within strict limits, and not capa- 
ble of indefinite extension. Mr Hoskins’s supposition that the 
inhabitants of Meroe pushed their trade up the White river, 
involves no less than the belief that the whole of that region of 
the earth has changed its nature, growing continually more savage 
and inhospitable ; while his conjecture that they penetrated to 
Timbuctoo (which city, by the by, was not founded till the 13th 
century of our era), excludes from view the paramount influence 
of the Arabs in developing whatever commerce or civilisation is 
now found in central Africa, and boldly assigns to a remote age, 
what sober historical research will find to be of comparatively 
modern date. But Mr Hoskins is determined on giving a wide 
extent to the commerce of Meroe, and is at some pains to prove 
that the transport of merchandise by camels is as cheap as that by 
water. We wonder it has never struck him, that though nearly 
every other animal at present known in the valley of the } Nile, is 
to be found re presented in the painted temples of Egypt and 
Nubia, yet the camel is not seen among them. If he had observed 
this, he might have easily divined the well-authenticated fact, 
that the camel was little known in Africa before the time af 
Mahomet and the conquests of the Arabs. 

But perhaps Mr Hoskins will exclaim, What! if you will not 
allow that the soil of Meroe was infinitely more produc tive in early 
ages than it is at present, and if, in like manner, you doubt the 
extensive commerce of that once flourishing state, —what is to 
become of its immense population ? Do we not read in Scripture 
that Zerah, the Ethiopian, came out against the Israelites with an 
army of a thousand thousand men and three hundred chariots ? 
Truly, the difficulty is not of our creation: Mr Hoskins himself is 
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the author of the redundant population of Meroe, and he alone is 
bound to provide for it. We see no reason to believe that Zerah 
and his army issued from Meroe, save the intrinsic vice of our 
author’s hypothesis, which makes Meroe swallow all things,—even 
that vaguest of vague names, Ethiopia. Neither do we deem it 
a point of religious faith to receive implicitly statements of this 
kind made by the sacred historians. It is totally to mistake the 
character of their age, the idiom of their language, and the spirit 
of their rhetoric, to suppose that their expressions, descriptive of 
great numbers, are to be construed in a literal sense. It may be 
safely asserted that the whole population of the country lying 
between Egy pt and Abyssinia, the Red Sea and the Nile (bi oth 
banks of the river included), does not, at present, exceed a million, 
and we do not think it could have been greater in ancient times ; 
for though some parts near the river may r have been far more flou- 
rishing for merly than they are at present, yet the great improve- 

ment in the condition of the nomad population, owing to the multi- 
plication of the camel, must at least compensate that partial 
decline. 

We have already hinted how much sophistry lurks in the inde- 
finite application of the name Ethiopia. Of this our author’s 
pages furnish numerous examples. Under the cover of this 
wide spreading appellation he applies to Nubia, what Ludolf 
meant for Abyssinia, and thus antedates the spread of Christianity 
in the former. country by two centuries. Whatever flowery epi- 
thets ancient writers ‘drop on the wonders of Ethiopia, he twines 
into a garland to adorn the brow of his adored Meroe. But in 
gathering those flowers his zeal has sometimes carried him too 
far ;—quite beyond the doubtful ground of controversy, and fairly 
over the pre cipice. Thus he alludes to the mention made of 
Ethiopians in the ¢ Periplus’ of Scylax; and concludes that the 
people described by the Greek writer were the inhabitants of the 

valley of the Nile, and that their city, to which the Phoenicians 
varried merchandise (from the shores of the Atlantic, be it 
observed) was Meroe. Now it is as evident as the noontide sun, 
that the Ethiopians described in that passage by Scylax, were no 
other than the Nigrogzetulians of the Latin writers, the ancient 
inhabitants of southern Morocco, and perhaps the forefathers of 
the modern Shelluhs. 

We see no reason why we should admit that Meroe must have 
been, some time or another, a great kingdom ; and certainly there 
is little or no positive testimony to that ‘eflect. When Pliny states 
that Meroe was said to have once contained 250,000 soldiers, and 
400,000 artisans, he only relates at second-hand te fanciful tradi- 
tion of by-gone greatness. The field of memory is in all cases 
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exempted from the laws of perspective. Historical traditions in 
particular, are sure to falsify magnitudes ; and the image of national 
grandeur increases in dimensions as it grows more remote. The 
value of such relative epithets as great, powerful, civilized, &c., 
under all the shifting circumstances of time and place, requires to be 
examined by the historian as narrowly as that of money ; and the 
eastern rhetoric, which changes those epithets into numerical expres- 
sions, hides a double deception under the show of accuracy. If the 
Sultan of Darfar, who believed that there were no independent 
sovereigns in the world besides the King of Bornd, the KE mperor 
of the Turks, and himself ;—if that prince, we say, had written a 
history of his country, w ould he not have swelled ever v particular 
to the measure of his vanity and ignorance? ‘To what did Tim- 
buctoo so long owe its supposed greatness, but the obscurity of the 
medium through which we saw it? Why had the Portuguese 
possessions in Africa, and the kingdoms adjoining them, ten times 
the extent, and a hundred-fold the population i in the 16th century, 
which they have now? Or how comes it to pass that Abyssinia, 
represented in that age as one of the mightiest kingdoms of the 
earth, appears now in the poverty and nakedness of traditionary 
semi-barbarism ? Is not the chief cause of such apparent revo- 
lutions the simple fact, that those countries are nowadays viewed 
with other eyes, and measured by another standard? An Arab 
writer (Aba Selah) relates that, in the 12th century, an army of 
the Caliphs invaded Nubia, and took by storm the town of Ibrim ;— 
the inhabitants, men, women, and children, were led away captive, 
to the number of 700,000! Now it would be easy to show, that 
in this statement the truth is exaggerated probably a hundred- 
fold; yet this kind of exaggeration is usual in Oriental writers ; 
and is it not likely that the ancient I ‘gyptians were at least as 
imperfectly informed respecting the countries on the Upper Nile, 
as the more active and enterprising followers of Mohammed, and 
quite as prone to magnify the greatness of a distant region ? 
Whatever vague opinions may have existed in ancient times 
respecting the greatness of Meroe, they certainly do not appear 
to have been ge -nerally shared either by the keen- -sighted Greeks, 
or by the sensible and experienced Romans. I ratoathenes and 
Agatharchides have left us lively descriptions of the tribes dwelling 
near the Nile from Egypt to Meroe, and from the latter place to 
the Red Sea; and yet these writers, whose fidelity is unquestion- 
able, seem quite ignorant of the greatness of Meroe. ‘The Romans, 
in possession of a part of lower Nubia, never suspected the exist- 
ence of a powerful nation dwelling higher up, on the river. It is 
ridiculous to insist on the constrained hypothesis, that the pros- 
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peri ity of Meroe had pi assed away long previous to the age of 
ratosthenes ; which is, in fact, admitting that the splendour of 
that state was always in the inverse ratio of the light of history. 
We believe that Meroe was no greater in the age of Pliny, nor 
in any age, than Shendy was in the days of Burckhardt ; and 
are disposed to lay it down as a principle, ‘that the social condition 
of a people, whose industry goes little further than to supply 
them with subsistence, is liable to much less change, in a long 
course of ages, than the test employed by historians to appre- 
ciate it. 

The experience of 2000 years since the days of Eratosthenes, 
shows us how variously the same country (for whether we call it 
Meroe with the Greeks, or Alwah with the Arabs, it is still the 
same) may be represented by writers of different habits and civi- 
lisation ; and why should not our experience of the last 2000 
years guide us in our judgments respecting an anterior period, 
and convince us, that mutable as the fortunes of nations may be, it 
is yet more stable than the value of phrases ? 

‘We are aware that Mr Hoskins will reply to these observations 
hy two arguments, the first of which may be stated in his own 
words :—* "The [thiopians, says Diodorus, describe the E gyptians 
‘as one of their colonies led into Egypt by Osiris. They pretend 
also, that Egypt, at the commencement of the world, was nothing 
but a morass ; ‘and that the inundations of the Nile carrying down 
a great quantity of the alluvial soil of Ethiopia, had at length 
filled it up, and made it a part of the continent.’ 

We fear that our author has omitted to examine the original 
text of Diodorus, else why should he not have perceived that the 
Greek historian relates, in the passage referred to above, not a 
tradition of the Ethiopians, but a Greek speculation.* The 
Kgyptians think themselves, says Diodorus, the most ancient 
of mankind; and, he adds, that conside ring the matchless fertility 
of their country, it is ensousble to conclude that it was the first 
inhabited. Again, the same historian goes on to relate, in another 
place, that some persons maintain that the Ethiopians are the 
most ancient of mankind, for they are evidently aboriginal (that 
is, the blacks cannot be descended from w hites) ; Egypt, 
‘merging from the sea, is a place of yesterday; and, above all, 
because it is reasonable to conclude that Ethiopia lying nearest 
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We hope that when our author's volume reaches a second edition, 


he will correct such unclassical expressions as cloacum maximum, crua 
ansatus, &c. &c¢. 
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to the sun, the source of life, was first peopled. This fanciful 
hypothesis easily took a suitable colouring from the poets. The 
verses of Homer which relate that Jupiter and the other gods left 
Olympus, and the interesting combats of the plains of ‘Troy, to 
feast with the Ethiopians, were thought to prove the ancient piety 
of the latter people. To the favour of the gods it was also ascribed 
that neither Bacchus nor Hercules ever attempted, and that Semi- 
ramis and Cambyses failed in the attempt to subdue the Ethiopians. 
Thus, taking together the proximity of the sun, and the partiality 
of Jupiter to YE thiopia, as related by the authentic historian Homer, 
the antiquity of the pious Ethiopians i is fully established—so, at 
least, thinks Mr Hoskins, who easily converts Ethiopia into 
Meroe, and piety into civilisation. 

The same theorists who deduced the antiquity of Ethiopia from 
the proximity of the sun, ventured also to assume, in opposition 
to positiv e historical tradition, that the Egyptians were an Ethi- 
opian colony conducted down the Nile by Osiris; and ‘hence it 
* comes to pass,’ says Diodorus, following up the consequences of 
that assumption, * that the laws, customs, and mode of writing of 
‘ Egypt are the same as those of Ethiopia.’ This is the text 
which our author and others have so grievously misinterpreted. Yet 
it is by no means evident that Diodorus entirely adopts the theory 
which he relates ; and it is certain that he nowhere intimates the 
existence of a tradition that the | “gyptians derived all, or even 
any of their knowledge from the Ethiopians. We recommend to 
the attention of Mr Hoskins the contemptuous language in which 
the learned editors of Diodorus, Weseeling and. He ‘yne, treat 

these Greek speculations regarding F ‘thiopia. The latter, espe- 
cially, analyses his author with much acute ness, and justly 
remarks, that though the population of Egypt may have originally 
descended the river, it is plain, from history, ‘that civilisation 
moved in the opposite direction. 

But a little farther on, Diodorus quits hypothesis; and, speaking 
of the egyptian writing, states something of a positive nature. 
The Es gyptians, he says, have a kind of writing called demotie, 
which is understood and nadie’ use of by the pe ople at large ; while 
the knowledge of hieroglyphic writing is confined to the prie = 
In Ethiopia, on the other hand, there is but the one kind ¢ 
writing, the hieroglyphic, which is employed by all classes of - 
community. Now the fundamental portion of this statement, viz. 
that the Ethiopians were acquainted with hic rogly phic writing 
alone, while the Eg gyptians used the demotic writing in the ordi- 
nary business of life, i is probably in the main correct ; but it cer- 

tainly savours of rhetorical exaggeration toassert that hieroglyphics 
were, in Ethiopia, understood. by all, and in Egypt, by the priests 
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alone. The latter part of this assertion is fully disproved (as 
Champollion has already remarked) by numberless Egyptian 
papyri; and the former by the unskilful drawing of the hiero- 
glyphic characters on the E thiopian monuments. But let us 
reason a little on that portion of the historian’s statement which 
is least liable to doubt. The demotic, or cursive character 
of Egypt, was derived by successive abridgments from the hier- 
atic, which had also been derived by a similar process from the 
hieroglyphical symbols. This is an important and an incontro- 
vertible remark. The approach which was thus made to alphabe- 
tical writing had the great advantage of facilitating the popular 
means of preserving and communicating information. Hierogly- 
phics are admirably adapted for monumental w riting, but they are 
too unwieldy to be the instruments of literature ; and a nation ha- 
ving no other means of recording thought than such as hierogly- 
phics could afford, must have been sadly impeded and restricted 
in its progress towards civilisation. ‘The demotie or cursive 
writing of the Egyptians was evidently the slow invention of many 
ages ; “offering a proof, as it offered the means, of the constant pro- 
gress of those who possessed it. But the Ethiopians, in the age 
of Diodorus, were either altogether unacquainted or little f familiar 
with cursive writing. Now, any one who considers how much the 
developement of the human intellect depends on the completeness 
and tractability of its instrument, language ; and how the progres- 
sive cultivation of mind from age to age is connected with the 
art of writing a language so as not to impair its resources ; and 
who will consider furthermore, how naturally a symbolic or hiero- 
glyphic character gives rise, in the course of time, to a demotie, 
that is, popular or cursive writing, will readily admit, that on the 
authority of Diodorus, the civilisation of Egypt must have been 
far more ancient and more mature than that of Ethiopia. 
Diodorus concludes his account of the civilisation of Ethiopia 
with these remarkable words: * What is stated above regarding 
‘the Ethiopians applies only to the capital of Ethiopia, to the 
‘ inhabitants of the island of Meroe, and tv the district near Egypt. 
‘ The people who occupy the rest of the country about the Nile, 
‘ on the eastern or Arabian side, and on the western or Lybian, 
* but especially those near the river, are negroes, &c.’ Thus the 
opinions which we have already expressed lows No. 122), re- 
specting the tworaces who ancie ntly occupied the banks of the Nile, 
are justified ; and the fancied union of all the Ethiopian sovereign- 
tics mentioned in history, of the kingdoms of Ergamenes and Altar. 
ramon (the country of ‘the Blemyes), of Sileo sig 8 up), 0 
Candace (south of Dongolah, probably including Napata, - 
capital above alluded to), and of Meroe, is entirely dissolved ; 
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and the last named state is obliged to lay down its surreptitiously 
obtained title of Ethiopia. 

There is not, in fact, a single sentence in Diodorus, which an 
accurate and discriminating critic can regard as good evidence, 
that Egypt derived its arts, civilisation, or even its population 
from Ethiopia; and we doubt not that Mr Hoskins relies chiefly 
for the proof of his hypothesis—the prior civilisation of Meroe— 
on the supposed greater antiquity of its monuments. He appears 
to rest his argument wholly on the age of the pyramids of Assur, 
or, as he calls them, of Meroe; and this pretence to great anti- 
quity we shall proceed to examine, having first cited our author’s 
words. 

‘ ‘To any one, who, like me, has made a long study of Egyp- 
‘ tian monuments, the style of the sculpture, even in the absence 
‘of any known name, is generally sufficient to determine its 
* epoc h. This fact, of which those travellers who have spent any 
‘length of time in Egypt will be fully aware, may give ad- 
‘ditional weight to my opinion. It is all executed in basso 
‘relievo, with the exception of the hieroglyphies, which are in 
intaglio, ‘lhe style is certainly by no means equal to the best at 
Thebes. It is unlike the style of the age of Osortasen, the 
Thothmes, Rameses II. (Augustan age), Rameses III. (first 
decline), the florid style during the reign of Psammeticus, or the 
clumsy inelegant productions of the Persians (I refer to the 
sculpture in the temple of Darius in the Oasis Magna), Ptole- 
maic, or Roman dynasties. ‘There is no resemblance to any of 
these styles, or appearance of its being a corruption from them. 
The ornaments on the fragments which still exist are all evi- 
dently peculiar to the country. Of the few that still remain, 
many are not found in Egypt, and appear to represent the rites 
of a religion much more simple and pure than the corrupted 
Egyptian mythology. ‘They bear the stamp of originality, and 
I should say, therefore, that the E thiopian style is antecedent to 
the others ; that it is the earliest, though not the best.’ —P. 74. 

It is thus that Mr Hoskins endeavours to maintain, by a refer- 
ence to the perceptions of taste, the proposition, elsewhere more 
openly expressed, that * these pyramids (at Assur) belong, with- 
* out doubt, to the remotest age.’ He sets out with stating very 
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justly that either the Ethiopians must have derived their know- 


ledge of the arts from the Kgyptians, or these from the former ; 

since the similarity of the styles of the two nations evidently de- 

notes acommon origin. Yet he soon after inadvertently affirms, 

that the sculptures in the pyramids of Assur bear so little resem- 

blance in style to any Egyptian sculptures, that they cannot be 

regarded as corrupt imitations of them, So great is the superio- 
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rity of Egyptian sculpture in design and execution, that Mr Hos- 
kins feared to make it the disciple and follower of Ethiopian 
art; and is obliged to rest the claims of the latter to great anti- 
quity on its perfect originality ; ; thus closing his eyes for a time on 
the above-mentioned ‘ similarity of style, w hich evidently denotes 
* a common origin.’ 

But let us withdraw the question as far as possible from the 

jurisdiction of taste, or endeavour to correct the faults of so fan- 
ciful and ill-defined a tribunal, by increasing the number of its 
assessors, and study the age of the py ramids of Assur by a wider 
view of facts. On ascending the Nile above Egypt, the traveller 
is struck with amazement at the number and majesty of the 
mouldering temples which line both sides of the river from Philie 
to Wady Halfa, or between the first and second cataracts. At 
the beginning of his journey, or while within the limits of the 
Roman province, he sees, among rock temples of great antiquity, 
some noble structures, as the temple of Kelabshy, ‘or example, 
of comparatively modern architecture. If he advances beyond 
those limits, then every ruin bears the marks of remote antiquity, 
and the temples of Ebsambal rise from the sands of the desert in 
the primeval sublimity of colossal conception. T’rom the number 
of the edifices adorning the narrow valley of the Nile, between 
the first and second cataracts, and the antique grandeur of those 
in the upper portion of it, it was natural enou oh that the early 
travellers in this part of Nubia should venture the general con- 
clusion, that the higher the Nile was ascended, the more thickly 
was it strewn with monuments of great antiquity ; and admira- 
tion stimulating credulity, there followed, of course, the com- 
monplace paradox, that civilisation descended the Nile. ‘This 
opinion, plausible enough, so long as hieroglyphic writing re- 
mained wholly unintelligible, w as driven off into the higher 
regions of elaborate hypothesis when the interpretation of those 
mysterious characters revealed the age of the monuments on 
which they were graven. It was then ‘found that the — 
of lower Nubia (a few Roman edifices excepted) were all 
Egyptian origin. The paradox, however, which made Mthiopia 
a cradle of civilisation, contained too much of those palatable in- 
gredients, mystery and indefinite antiquity, to be dissipated all 
at once ; and, like the vapours of night, it still hovers in the at- 
mosphere, long after the sun is risen. 

All the more ancient monuments above Egypt, as far as the 
second cataract, are, we repeat, of Egy ptian origin, andsome of them 
are inscribed with the names of kings of the Ixth dynasty, and are 
consequently as old at least as the 15th century before the Chris- 
tian era. Now, above the second cataract, the Egyptian edifices 
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still predominate for a long way up, by number, as well as by their 
superior style and dimensions. At Amarah, in Sukkot, occurs 
the first Ethiopian temple, a mean structure, on a foundation of 
sun-dried bricks, without any marks of extreme antiquity, de- 
signed in bad taste, and feebly sculptured. The fragments at 
Argo are also Ethiopian, and appear to have belonged to a temple 
reared by Sabaco, the conqueror of Egypt, of the 25th dynasty. 
But the Egyptian temples at Semneh, Soleb, Tumbos, &c., date 
from the 18th dynasty, and are, consequently, from seven to ten 
centuries older. Let us, however, pass at once to Jeb el Birkel, 
where the rival claimants to superior antiquity stand face to face, 
and where the merits of their respective pretensions are so fully 
exposed, as to leave no room for doubt or difficulty in deciding 
between them. 

Among the ruins at Jebel el Birkel may be traced the remains 
of six temples of Ethiopian architecture ; of these six temples, 
four appear to have been built on the ruins and with the frag- 
ments of ancient temples founded by Egyptian Pharaohs. ‘The 
great temple (marked F in Mr Hosking’ s plate, No. 17), erected 
by the Ethiopian King Pionchei, embraces within its extent some of 
the walls of a temple of Amenoph ILI. of Egypt (1660, B.C.) ; and 
these walls being encased for the purpose of concealane nt, a frag- 
ment of them has, by this means, been preserved to the present 
day. Another temple of Amenoph (marked C in the plate) 
was restored by the Ethiopian, Amon Asro. The two lions, 
beautifully sculptured, of red granite, which, through the libera- 
lity of Lord Prudhoe, who brought them from Nubia, now orna- 
ment the gallery of Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum, 
formerly stood at a little distance in front of the portico of this 
temple. These lions are, no doubt, of Egyptian workmanship, 
as well as materials. On one of them the name of Amenoph was 
cut in hieroglyphies by an Egyptian artist; the other was subse- 
quently inscribed in ruder characters, bearing Asro’s names with 
Amenoph’s dedication. Among the ruins of Amon Sekon’s 
temple (marked B), there is a stone (belonging probably to the 
foundation), inscribed with the name of the Egyptian Pharaoh, 
Tothmos LV, (1740, B. C.) ; and, in like manner, in the temple 
of Tihraka may be read the name of Ramses (probably the II.) 
(1520, B. C.) Of the other two temples, one (A) was built by 
‘Tihraka, and the other (D), of very inferior design and work- 
manship, has no claim whatever to high antiquity. 

Thus it is evident that, so far up the Nile as Jebel el Birkel 
(no inconsiderable distance), no doubt can be entertained of the 
superior antiquity of the Egyptian architecture. At Tumbos is 


an Egyptian temple of the age of Tothmos I, (1780, B.C.), 
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while the Ethiopian remains, of greatest apparent antiquity, are 
yet subsequent to the reign of Amenoph III., and those, the date 
of which can be ascertained within moderate limits (that i is, the 
fragments at Argo, bearing the name of Sabaco, (707, B.C.), and 
the temples of Tihraka, (675, B.C.), at Jebel el Birkel), belong 
to a comparatively recent period, when the splendour of Egyp- 
tian art had already passed its zenith, Yet even then Tihraka 
appears to have acknowledged the superiority of Egyptian artists, 
for the architecture and sculpture of his temples are all Egyptian ; 
so that, however it may have been in the mythic age, to which 
our author so frequently refers, it is manifest that within the his- 
toric age, or seven centuries before the Christian era, the Ethio- 
pians regarded the Egyptians as their instructors in the arts. 
The advocates of Ethiopian antiquity will not find their case 
improve as they ascend the river still higher. At Assur, near 
which is supposed to be the site of the ancient city of Meroe, 
there are no remains of palaces or temples. T° urther on, indeed, 
at Abu Naga, Mr Hoskins found a clumsy fragment of a portico, 
which, as it bore no specific marks of age, save such as are at the 
arbitrament of taste, he deemed to be original, and, therefore, of 
great antiquity. But the extensive edifice i in Wady el Owataib, 
he yields up despondingly to the age of the Ptole a As to the 
temples further south, at Beit Naga and Jebel Calefaat, the 
concurrent testimonies of Lord Prudhoe and M. Cailliaud will not 
permit us to doubt that they belong to the last age of Egyptian 
architecture. ‘ Yes, yes,’ (we ‘think we hear Mr Hoskins 
reply) ‘the temples af Merce and of Ethiopia in general are, 
‘it must be confessed, but imitations of corrupt Egyptian archi- 
* tecture, with such slight modifications as usually characterise a 
‘new school. When the Egyptians taught the “Ethiopians the 
‘ art of building a temple, they only paid : a just debt of gratitude, 
‘since the Ethiopians taught them how to erect a pyramid ; ; for 
‘surely the pyramids of Meroe, of Jebel el Birkel, and of Nourri, 
‘ must be allowed to be the most ancient edifices near the Nile.’ 
Thus argues our author, but we could as easily believe that the 
city arose, after the population had all perished, as that the 
dynasties of Ethiopia were all sepulchred in pyramids ages before 
the erection of those edifices which dignified the re ligion of the 
state. Why should there be such a chasm, such a distance of 
time, between the royal tombs of Ethiopia and every other edifice 
of that country, indicating the existence of a civilized community ? 
In truth, we must confess our belief that the only ground on 
which the pretended antiquity of the pyramids of Meroe rests, is 
this, that they bear on them no positive indication whatever of 
their age. Whateyer buildings in Ethiopia have graven on them, 
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the names of their founders, or any other clues to their date, all 
evidently belong to a time subsequent to the Augustan age of 
Egypt; but, on “the other hand, every structure which has not its 
age stamped on it in characters hieroglyphical or architectural, is 
referred by Mr Hoskins to a remote age, not merely antecedent 
‘to the arts of Egypt,’ but when even * Egypt itself had not yet 
‘emerged from the Nile.” Yet these two classes of edifices, 
with and without dates, are not the scattered fragments of sepa- 
rate social systems. On the contrary, they are respectively the 
temples and the tombs, both compatible with, or rather indispen- 
sably belonging to, the same system, between which Mr Hoskins 
thus arbitr: arily interposes a period of some thousands of years. 

It is ridiculous to assert that the sunburnt and mouldering 
condition of the pyramids of Jebel el Birkel or of Meroe bespeak 
an unrivalled antiquity ; or that the elegance and originality 
of their design prove that they could not be copies, and must, 
therefore, have been the models of the pyramids of Egypt. ‘Two 
thousand years beneath the scorching rays of a tropical sun are 
quite sufficient to discolour an unsheltered pile of sandstone ; and 
that buildings constructed with small stones, and within the limits 
of the periodical rains, should remain at all, after the lapse of 
2000 years, is much more surprising, than that they should remain 
in a mouldering state. It is certainly very strange that Mr 
Hoskins should discover for the first time, at the southern termi- 
nation of his journey and within the limits of the rains, that the 
decayed state of a building is a sure proof of its great antiquity. 
With respect to the elegance and originality of the design of 
those pyramids, the former of these merits appears to us so pro- 
minent as to throw a shadow over the latter. ‘The Ethiopian 
pyramid is more elongated than that of Egypt, or more like an 
obelisk—a mode of the pyramidal form which cannot for a moment 
be regarded as the germ or first conception of the true pyramid ; 
on the contrary, it naturally results from the reduction of the 
pyramid. The porticoes attached to the Ethiopian pyramids 
also detract from the character of original simplicity ; and on these 
accounts, we cannot help adopting the remark of Cailliaud.— 

‘ It must be confessed that these pyramids and their porticoes 
‘are but the miniature copies of the pyramids of Memphis and of 
* the fine porticoes of Edfu.’ 

Finally, as Mr Hoskins lays much stress on his intimate 
acquaintance with the styles of different ages, and his practised 
discernment, we will proceed to examine to what extent or nei 
ment is borne out by the opinion of others. In his preface we 
find him, to our surprise, averring that, ‘ according to Heeren, 
‘ Champollion, Rosellini, and other eminent enquirers, this 
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‘ (Ethiopia) was the land whence the arts and learning of Egy pt, 
* and ultimately of Greece and Rome, derived their origin.’ 

Such an opinion is certainly entertained by Heeren, from whom, 
however, it comes with very little weight ; but we can scarcely 
credit that it is to be found any where in the writings of Cham- 
pollion or Rosellini. These two gentlemen never ascended the 
Nile higher than Amarah, and never, as far as we know, relin- 
quished the path of acute research for that of gratuitous hypo- 
thesis. But Mr Hoskins omits to state, that those travellers, who 
have actually visited, and closely iaamined the ruins of Meroe, 

Cailliaud, Riippell, and Lord Prudhoe, who is an authority of 
great value, all agree in declaring them to be comparatively 
modern; that is to say, to be corrupt imitations of I gyptian 
art in the latter periods of its decline. ‘This weight of autho- 
rity is alone sufficient to decide the question against the Ethio- 
pians. Heeren, often ingenious and always plausible, shows very 
little sagacity or soundness of judgment ; but on approaching 
Meroe he gets involved in a laby rinth of error, When Rippell 
describes the pyramids of Assur or Meroe, he supposes him to 
speak of pyramids on the islands of Kurgos ; ; and when that tra- 
veller refers to Jebel el Birkel (which he calls Meroe), Heeren 
understands him tomean Assur. But, overlooking these mistakes, 

what support can Mr Hoskins derive from the authority of Heeren, 
who, with very confused notions of Ethiopian grei atness and anti- 
quity, asks, ‘ was not Assur built by Egyptian artists in the 
‘ splendid age of Tihraka and Sabaco?’* ‘That is to say, did not 
art begin to flourish in Ethiopia under the 25th dynasty of 
Egypt, when Egyptian art was already falling into decline? 
Thus Mr Hoskins is deserted at the very point where he most 
needs support by the only authority from whom he could have 
reasonably expected it; and he stands alone in maintaining that 
Ethiopia was a rich, populous, and civilized country * before 
‘ Egypt emerged from the Nile.’ 

We will now, for our readers’ sake, recapitulate the chief of the 
preceding arguments, and endeavour to exhibit within a small 
compass the true state of the question at issue. Edifices of Egyp- 
tian construction, or their remains, are found along the Nile as far 
up as Jebel el Birkel, their ages being generally from 1700 to 
1400 sic. The Ethiopian structures, intermingled with, or 
covering them, are of much more recent date (where date is as- 
signable) ; and the best of them, erected by the Ethiopian kings 





* Tom. v. p. 134, of the French translation of Heeren’s work. Vol. 
iy, p. 413 of the original, 
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who ruled Egypt from 719 to 675 B.c. appear to owe their ar- 
chitectural merits to Egyptian skill. Higher up the river, the 
palaces or temples of Beit Naga, Jebel Calefaat, &c. appear to 
of still more recent origin—exhibiting corruptions of the Greco- 
Kgyptian style. ‘The pyramids of Ethiopia are quite modern in 
comparison with those of Egypt, as their form and mode of con- 
struction at once evince. ‘The sculptures with which they as 
well as the temples are adorned, are always inferior to those of 
gypt, and in general execrably bad. Yet in their style, which 
differs from that of E gyptian sculpture, they bear to one another 
that degree of resemblance which characterises one school of art ; 
so that it cannot be admitted that the art of sculpture, as preserved 
on some of the monuments of Ethiopia, descended the Nile, and, 
reaching its perfection i in Egypt, returned, after some thousands of 
years, to reassume its old character in Meroe. The hieroglyphics 
of the Ethiopian monuments are still worse than their sculpture : : 
they are ill cut, ill grouped, and some times, through ignorance, 
inverted or otherwise misplaced. A mistake of this kind may he 
observed in the signet of Osortasen Ist of Egypt, borrowed by 
an Ethiopian king i in an inscription at Jebel Calefaat. Of the 
origin and rise of hierogly phie writing in Egypt, no traces can be 
found ; the oldest discovered monuments exhibiting the art already 
in perfection. ‘The pyramids of Meroe or Assur, on the anti- 
quity of which Mr Hoskins chiefly relies, are considered by 
Riippell to be more recent than those of Jebel el Birkel, and these, 
according to Lord Prudhoe, were probably erected between 400 
B.c. and 400 a.p. 

Of the political and commercial pre-eminence of Meroe, there 
is not, in ancient writers, any evidence whatever. ‘There is no 
trace of a frequent, much less of a regular and periodical inter- 
course between that state and Egypt or the Red Sea. The trade 

and caravan routes of E thiopia, respecting which Heeren writes 
SO profusely , had hardly any existence before the age of the Ptole- 
mies. Then, as to the power r and greatness of Meroe, let us see 
how they are magnified. ‘Texts are ‘collected relating to Western 
Africa or Modern Morocco, to Eastern Africa, perhaps as far as 
Sofala, to Abyssinia, and to Bejat or the Bisharye country ; and 
all these texts involving the vague term, E thiopia, are sores 
at once to Meroe. Again, all the kings or queens of Ethiopia 
ever heard of, from Memnon the son of Aurora, who is said (not by 
the author of the Iliad) to have been present at the siege of Troy, 
to Silco, a petty chief of Nubia, who inscribed his own praises, in 
barbarous Greek, on the temple of Kelabshy in the sixth century 
of our era, are unhesitatingly exalted into sovereigns of Meroe ; 
and thus the crown of Meroe is made to resemble the fantastical 
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tiara of Lord Peter in the Tale of a Tub, when in a fit of pride 
he placed his brother’s hats on top of his own. 

We now dismiss the Ethiopians, with an admonition not again 
to appear before us with pretensions at once so lofty and so ill- 
founded, if they do not choose to be treated as impostors. ‘To 
Mr Hoskins we readily confess that he has made the best of his 
cause. He has done for it all that could be expected from inge- 
nuity and fervid conviction. The prais seworthy enthusiasm which 

urged him onward from the gaiety of E wuropean cities to the Nu- 
bia in deserts, pow erfully stimulate d his imagination; and amidst 
the imposing ruins now fast sinking into the sands of I thiopii * 
he could not help reflecting on the time when Meroe (if she flou- 
rished at all) flourished unrivalled, because Egypt had not yet 
risen from the flood: he forgot at the same time that the apo- 
eryphal age on which his attention was riveted, belongs exclusively 
to the domain of imagination ; and is forbidden ground to discreet 
historical speculation. But while we dissent from the doctrines 
of Mr Hoskins respecting the pre-eminent antiquity of Meroe, 
we gratefully acknowledge the ple asure and instruction which 
we hav e derived from the perusal of his work, 


Art. 1V.— The Hind and Pantheon. Part Iv. By Purp 
Wirutams, Esq. Vinerian Professor of Law in the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. London: 1835. 


VWNue * Hind and Panther’ of Dryden is a vivid sketch of the 
positions, offensive and defensive, political and polemical, 
which the Church of Rome and the Church of England had re- 
spectively taken up; and whence they were regarding each other, 
in a spirit half hostile and half negotiating, at the extraordinary 
crisis of 1687. It has probably been less read than any poem of 
equal merit that ever existed. None of the caprices of poetical 
fashion have turned up to its advantage. I'rom first to last, the 
public appear, in this respect, to have been quite consistent. The 
producers and consumers of poetry are alike concerned in enquir- 
ing, to what circumstances it is owing that an author of the 
experience and ability of Dryden should have been exposed to 
this unlooked-for mortification in one of the prince ipi al works 
which he addressed to the passions of his contemporaries, as well 
as to the taste and judgment of his countrymen of all succeeding 
ages. 
At the moment when it appeared, the ‘ Hind and Panther’ was 
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a formal justification by one of the most distinguished men in 
England of his conversion to the Church of Rome. It was a 
kind of poe tical state-pz yper—an authoritative appeal by the poet- 
laureate—in defence of the justice and policy of the measures of 
the Court, upon an occasion and on a subject of en 
interest. At the same time, its substantial merits were quite a 
remarkable. It is the most mature and elaborate of all the ob 
ginal productions of its great author. As such, it is comparatively 
raised above the imputation by which his genius has been charac- 
terised as one which, living on the circumstances and necessities 
of the day, was never called into exercise but by the occasion, 
and for bread. ‘There had been no attempt at reasoning in verse, 
on so imposing a scale, and with such an attention to pre ‘mises 
and conclusions, as can be entitled to the name of reasoning, by 
any versifier of the sli; ohtest pretensions to ims igination, since 
the time of Lucretius. Our own language contains nothing ap- 
proaching it, except his own Jeligio Laici—the short poem in 
which, at no more remote period than five ambiguous years, 
© unhé appy Dryden’ (as Pope so pathetically calls him) had de- 
livered in his philosophic: il adhesion to the Church of England. 
The workmanship is fully worthy of the excellence of the mate- 
rials. Johnson, after observing that what he calls the new versi- 
fication owed its estab lishment to Dryden, s says that Pope used 
to mention the * Hind and Panther’ as the most correct specimen 
of it. ‘There are no grounds for suspecting that this judgment 
was in the least the result of Roman Catholic prepossessions. 
‘The coming over, at the eleventh hour, of a roving partisan who 
had passed his life in singing, that ‘ priests of all religions are 
‘the same,’ was, like Sunderland’s, a matter of shame rather 
than congratulation, as soon as the court-fever had subsided. 
‘The truth is, that Dryden’s varied powers are put forth and 
combined in this single work; and his grateful disciple might, 
by extracts from it alone, have substantiated, as far as it is cap- 
able of being substantiated, the assertion, that better examples 
of every mode of poetry can be selected from his compositions, 
than from those of any other English writer. 

Under these circumstances, “the obstinate and _ traditional 
neglect to which the * Hind and Panther’ has been consigned is 
very singular. Contrasted with the brilliant and lasting success 
of the kindred poem of ¢ Absalom and Achitophel,’ it shows upen 
what minute differences poetical popularity may depend. The 
are both controversial allegories; only the subject t of the first is 
more temporary in its nature, and much more individual in its 
satire. It, however, was read with enthusiasm, and is still read 
with pleasure; whilst the failure of the second adventure was so 
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immediate and complete, that Burnet (the buzzard of the piece) 
summoned assurance to pronounce these conversations between 
the Hinds and Panthers to be the worst poem that the age had 
produced. Tom Brown acquainted Mr Bayes that he met it 
every where lining bandboxes, wrapping parcels, and pasting 
trunks. Swift, a very little later, places it amongst the com- 
monest performances of Grub Street. Against the judgment 
thus early and thus contemptuously pronounced, there may have 
been raised here and there a few indignant dissentient voices ; 
but it is a judgment which the public favour never has reversed, 
and from which it cannot be said that the critical directors of the 
public taste have ever ventured an appeal. 

Is the fault with the poet or with the public? The maxim, 
‘ happy the arts if artists only were to judge of them,’ is not 
one which we are inclined to look upon with great respect in 
the way in which it is generally applied. It is no compliment to 
the fine arts, and to their claim of universal empire, to suppose 
that artists are to be tried only by their peers. ‘This can be true 
to any extent only of the lowest part—the technical part of their 
business—of the means by which the end is to be ace omplished. 
In the perfectly distinct, and much more important questions— 
what ought to be the end? and whether the end has been 
accomplished ? they do not properly understand the true dignity 
of their vocation who appeal from the people to some exclusive 
jurisdiction. It is true, that of the different kinds of pleasure 
derived from poetry and the arts, some are much more partial 
and fluctuating than others; and the faculty of the judging few 
consists only in this—in their power of discriminating summa- 
rily between them; thus, on occasions, anticipating a "little the 
verdict of mankind in the ease in question, from their judicious 
observation of what that verdict has been in other cases, and from 
their knowledge of what is sure and lasting among the principles 
of human nature. ‘That is all the difference betw een good and 
bad taste; but the sense of ples asure in those things is above 
and independent of all instruction. In the same way, an ap- 
prenticeship to landscape gardening is not a necessary pre- 
liminary as an introduction or an authority to a love of na- 
ture; and although tourist guidebooks may not have existed, 
we never can believe that the beauties of English scenery were 
looked upon by joyless eyes until they had been discovered 
and pointed out by Gray. * Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapi- 
‘ entia dixit,’ is as true in the arts as in morals. In any case 
of apparent misunderstanding between them, there can be no 
doubt whose business it is to obey. ‘The public which is under- 
stood to be spoken of in these matters as at all representing nature, 
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of course, is constituted of that portion of the people who take 
an interest in them, and have a certain measure of appropriate 
cultivation. ‘The standard may be easily put too low. For in- 
stance, every author is not so fortunate in his housekeeper as 
the French poet, who found an infallible critic in the kitchen ; 
and the value of most people’s opinion is indeed infinitely lessen- 
ed and discredited by their own cowardice about it. What (to 
mention but one example) can be more unnatural than the sight 
of grown up gentlefolks going round a picture gallery and asking 
what they are to admire? Were they to stop long enough to 
hear a lecture on the art, it would be a different affair. But 
coming, as they do, for pleasure, it would be just as sensible, on 
the conclusion of an argument, to ask a third person by which 
of the reasons they had he ard ‘hole understandings ought to be 
convinced. ‘There are only two exceptions. The difficulty is 
in applying them. An inventive genius may strike on combi- 
nations which lead to the conception of a higher standard than 
what the public can rise to on the instant; or it may bring to- 
gether analogies of thought and feeling which the accidents of 
society have debased, and where some interval must elapse be- 
fore they can be recalled to their native harmony, and reconciled 
by the pure and affectionate interposition of the poet’s mind. 
Novelty, to which alone littleness trusts for its impression, may 
thus stand in the way of greatness—and does so, as often as it 
is called upon to ¢ bide its time,’ in the confident hope of creating 
the intelligence and the taste by which, sooner or later, it will 
come to be understood. ‘The first may be readily imagined to 
have been the relation which Dante, Milton, and Michael An- 
gelo bore to spectators, who, standing aloof, wondered rather 
than admired. The second has, to a considerable extent, been 
the bold and slowly-succeeding experiment of Wordsw orth. But 
a are rare instances. Dryden had no such views. He wrote 

for his own generation—almost for the current year. In the 
event of failure, he had no vision of an enlightened or trained 
posterity in reserve. The conclusion, therefore, must be, that, 
since there is nothing in the ‘ Hind and Panther’ which the author 
intended to be at all j in advance of the mind of his readers, or to 
which any future generation is to be expected to grow up, the fault 
of his failure is with himself. The further question is, what has 
been the precise nature of his error ? 

It can scarcely be (as has been again and again repeated, on 
the authority of Dr Johnson) the absurdity of the machinery 
employed. A taste for parables and apologues appears to be 
universal. ‘They are among the few literary productions in 
which, on throwing open the literature of the East and of the 
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West, it is certain that a successful interchange could be carried 
on. They are a class of fictions, which poets of every descrip- 
tion may, on some occasion or other, turn to their account. And 
the disguise is worn so loose as never to be seriously in the way. 
The principal difficulty is in the first setting off: after the impro- 
bability of the original supposition has been once mastered, and 
the parties are got together fairly on the stage and in discussion, 
the incongr uity rof the masquerade i is soon forgotten. In allego- 
rical composition, the departure from the laws of natural history 
is, in every case, far too flagrant to be afterwards made a ques- 
tion of degree in any. Supposing, however, that critics may 
be permitted to marshal degrees of inconsistency, and to com- 
pare one allegory with another, according to the violence done 
by them toa conventional code of fabulous improbability, yet 
surely , when the trees of the forest assemble to choose themselves 
a king, the beasts of the forest may meet and talk divinity. 

But the subject, it is objected (and on the same authority), 
is essentially unpopular and intractable. We should be very 
glad to believe that religious controversy was unpopular. The 
reverse is unfortunately and notoriously the case. Nor is it at 
all more true that the subject is necessarily prosaic . Mysteries, 
ceremonies, the rise and fall of opinions, and with them that of 
powerful parties in church and state, who were identified with their 
fortune, rmegerec A offer splendid materials for poetical illustra- 
tion. If the objection had been directed against controversies 
on the metaphysics of morals, it would have ‘been far more plau- 
sible. Yet, so much more does success in the arts depend on the 
skill of the artist, than on the nature of the work upon which it 
is employed, that the systems of Cranmer, Calvin, and Bellar- 
mine are constantly reappearing in some shape or other, and at- 
tract attention every where, except in the rhymes of Dryden ; 
while the only poetical system of moral met aphy sics that any body 
reads is the Bolingbroke series of truisms and sophisms, as im- 
mortalized by Pope. It is not, most assuredly, because Pope 
had more genius. Most of those who think that he has written 
better poems are willing to allow that Dryden was the greater 
poet. Nor does the difference in skill, which has led to the dis- 
comfiture of the one and the triumph of the other on this occa- 
sion, consist in their respective power over the instruments of 
their art. It is difficult to conjecture the meaning of Dr John- 
son, when he speaks of its having remained for Dryden to create 
the poetical diction of a language i in which Shakspeare, Spenser, 
and Milton had already written. Not but that his contributions 
in this line were most important; especially if we consider the 
intermediate position which he occupied on the general desertion 
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of English writers from the older schools of poetical invention, 
whether native or Italian, to the stricter disciplinarianism of 
I'rance. ‘There never was a greater instance of the sacrifice of 
superior to inferior objects. The example of Racine prevents 
our saying that the French language does not admit of the 
highest order of poetry. But the fact, that there is one excep- 
tion, and only one, justifies us in saying that it is all but impos- 
sible. At all events, it is proved that the graft will not flourish 
and bear fruit on foreign stems. Europe made the experiment ; 
and the literature of England, Italy, and Germany lost quite as 
much in all the higher qualities of imagination, while they 
were subjected to the influence of France, as they could have 
lost if, instead of France, they had been subjected, tor the same 
period, to the literary influence of Holland. ‘There was the 
fashion and the tour nure, it is true; but that wasall. The merit 
of Dryden at that crisis, with regard to poetical diction, does not 
in our opinion, consist so much in what he reformed as in what he 
preserved. He belonged to neither party ; or rather, perhaps, in 
consequence of his riper years, as well as from the comprehensive- 
ness and versatility of his mind, he belonged to both. Accordingly 
he had the good fortune to carry with him to the new system a 
greater elevation of thought and of expression, and a nobler poeti- 
eal diction, than following writers who were more exclusively 
brought up under it, ever reached to. ‘The specific reformation, 
which may be said to be almost entirely his own, is of a different 
kind. He broke into the full power of its paces, our principal 
heroic measure, the couplet of ten syllables. ‘This couplet is 
‘the coursers of ethereal race,’ which Gray has appropriated to 
Dryden ; and, towards the perfect control and mastery of them, 
he left little indeed for a successor to add. Pope gained some- 
thing afterwards in correctness and regularity; but he lost as 
much and more by the comparative uniformity of his cadences. 
Monotony of voice, however beautiful the voice, becomes a sen- 
sible and serious defect in a long speech, Monotony of measure 
is equally so in a long poem. ‘In this, however, Pope perhaps 
prudently adjusted his efforts to his strength. In describing his 
predecessors, he must have seen that he himself had rather fallen 
back to the smoothness of Waller than maintained the character- 
istic and pre-eminent excellency by which he generously distin- 
guished Dryden: 

‘ Waller was smooth; but Dryden taught to join 

The varying pause, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine.’ 
For the exercise of superior skill, for which we are giving Pope the 
credit over Dryden, in our comparison of the construction of 
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these two celebrated poems, it is, however, true that he may have 
been indebted, in the first instance, to an inferiority of another 
kind. Mr Stewart has, in his * Philosophy of the Human 
‘ Mind,’ given, as we think, the true solution of the problem. 


According to the distinctions there pointed out, the advantage of 


the author of the § Essay on Man’ over the outher of the * Hind 
‘and Panther’ lay principally i in this, That, in the disposition of his 
piece, he has acted upon the intellectual truth, that it is the rhe- 
torical and not the logical association of ideas in which the para- 
mount attraction of all that is most delightful in poetry consists. 
Hume’s threefold division of the principle of association into re- 
semblance, contiguity of time and place, and cause and effect, is 
sufficiently correct for the purpose of explaining the difference in 
question. Pope, who was apparently no great reasoner, took up 
his philosophical theory on trust. Instead of labouring it into 
a chain of regular deductions, he was content to delight the ima- 
gination by the grace of his transitions, the richness of his 
digressions, the beauty of his analogies and allusions. Johnson 
says that paucity of knowledge, and ‘vulgarity of sentiment, were 
never so happily disguised as in the § Essay on Man.’ If ¢ the 
* reader ov erpowered does not know again the talk of his mother 
‘ and his nurse,’ it may be taken for oranted that the poet had 
first succeeded in a similar mystification of himself. On the 
contrary, ratiocination, as Dr Johnson calls it, was the favourite 
amusement of the more manly Dryden. Accordingly, his unri- 
valled facility of reasoning in verse tempted him to forget the 
poet in the logician. Not satisfied with uniting the clearness of 
prose to the sprightliness of verse, he proce eded, i in the pride of 
his dialectics, to wedge himself in the oak. The sequence of 
thought in the Religio Laici and in the * Hind and Panther,’ is 
as close as if the poems were versified expositions of opposite 
arguments he had been maintaining in the schools. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that in the mood in w hich almost all persons go to 
poetry, to ‘find there ‘ the wings of the morning’ to flee away and 
be at rest, they are disappointed. They do not meet with the 
species of excitement and recreation which they expect. At all 
events, they meet it in company that interferes with and disturbs 
its peculiar impressions. A union of endowments is comparatively 
rare. Persons of sensibility and fancy are not always very con- 
clusive reasoners, and vice versa. In most cases, therefore, a 
logical-minded reader will be deterred from the book by the 
poetry ; a poetical one by the logic; while those who can enjoy 
both often wish to enjoy them separately ; and are ill prepared 
and ill disposed to keep the check-string for ever in their hands, 
and to be sent on a sudden backwards and forwards, from the 
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pleasures of the imagination to the severer pleasures of the under- 
standing. In the case of Miss Martineau’s remarkable experi- 
ment—a scientific novel—the objection met us at every turn. 
* We like stories; we like political economy; but we do not like 
‘ them mixed up together.’ A moral even must be cleverly con- 

cealed, or it is a hea avier burden than a fable can afford to carry. 
Iti is very well to kill two birds with one stone; but it is wiser to 
make sure, in the first instance, that the consequence of attempting 
it will not be the missing both. Philosophical poetry, re: ally 
such, seems a proved case. ‘There can be no greater proof of its 
ordinary repulsiveness, than the degree to which the dread of 
coming in contact with it has kept so many beautiful passages in 
the philosophical poems of Lucretius and of Dryden, compara- 
tively out of the public sight. ‘The difficulty is one which John- 
son, who loved argument better than poetry, and knew a great 
deal more about it, did not perceive. ‘The misfortune is, “that 
an author who, like Dryden, could have written poetry delightful 
to all mankind, should have devoted so much time and genius to 
the composition of a poem which, from the very principle of its 
construction, can be delightful only to a few. 

To apply these observations to the verses before us: They are 
a continuation of the original poem. ‘The story of the domestic 
questions at issue between the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England, was unfortunately ‘left half-told’ in 1687. Mr 
Williams has taken it up ¢ again, and brought it down to our own 
times. ‘The idea is a very ingenious one. And, supposing Sir 
Walter Scott’s notion to be “correct, that the original poem 
is ‘a disregarded wreck’ at present, only because the tide of 
controversy has subsided, and left it ‘stranded upon the shores 
‘which the surges once occupied,’—the bitter waters, alas! are 
now out again, quite enough to float the continuation into at 
least temporary popularity. The milk-white Hind from among 
the benches of the Convocation might try conclusions with the 
White Doe of the ruins of Bolton Abbey. But supposing, on 
the contrary, that the original poem was received with cold in- 
difference from the first, and that the cause of this indifference is 
to be found among the grounds assigned by Dr Johnson, or by 
ourselves, the servant must be preps ared, we fear, for no better 
fortune than his lord. If the * Hind and Panther’ of Dryden was 
allowed to come into the world still-born, all that the * Hind 
‘and Panther’ of Mr Williams can, from the nature of the case, 
possibly expect, is, that it should be heard to ery for a few 
minutes ;—especially, when in an amiable forgetfulness of the 
impatience of modern readers, Mr Williams ‘has ventured to 
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recommend to them the perusal of Dryden’s poem, together with 
the literary and historical commentary upon it by Sir Walter 
Scott, as a necessary qualification for understanding him. 

There would have been one way (and it appears to us but 
one), of evading these objections ;—that is, by deviating so far 
from the scheme and style of the original, that they should not 
have applied. Mr Williams has w orked a little in this direction ; 
having principally confined his imitation to the free and familiar 
tone ef domestic conversation, by which Dryden intended to 
distinguish the third part of his poem from the two former. ‘To 
have carried the departure farther, would have been to introduce 
a new and perhaps a worse evil. For in adding to the building 
of another, the poet is bound as much as the architect, to con- 
sult its character and proportions, In an instance like the 
present, an approach to similarity can be attained in no other 
manner ; since, after doing every thing that is possible to make 
the resemblance perfect, a writer who “shi all attempt to complete 
a work begun by Dryden, will almost appear, on a comparison of 
the language and versification of the ec »py with that of the pat- 
tern, to have been working with a different material. Pope is 
undoubtedly a great poet, with a perfection of art which is 
every thing but inimitable; yet he has had a hundred imi- 
tators, more or less successful ; Dryden never one. It is the 
same in the case of personal grace. What rules have taught 
one, it is possible they may teach another. But nature gives 
her favourites a charm beyond what the dancing master can 
ensure his most accomplished pupils. ‘The supposition, that 
such partial resemblances as Churchill, Cowper, and Gifford 
occasionally present to one or other of Dryden’s manners, 
are the nearest approach which has been made by succeeding 
English writers, is the greatest compliment that can be paid 
to his unexampled range, and power, and fulness, In the * Hind 
‘and Panther,’ there are no less than three several styles delibe- 
rately adapted to its several parts—styles not more distinct, one 
from the other, than each (if we compare in each a couplet of 
Dryden with a couplet from other poets) is equally characteristic 
of the author. ‘The elevated, figurative, and heroic is appropri- 
ated to the general characters and narration. ‘The argument is 
conducted in what he elsewhere calls the legislative sty Te—plain, 
perspicuous, and majestic. ‘The ordinary dialogue is light and 
flowing—raised by little more than by a happy disposition of 
the words, and by its own buoyancy and spirit. The subject, 
as Mr Williams has treated it, would have admitted of a greater 
variety of style than he has attempted. He is too discerning 
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an admirer of his master to thank us, were we to say that he 
had shown himself a formidable rival, even within the single 
circle to which he has limited his ambition. 

A few lines from the beginning, the object of which is to re- 
call to the recollection of the reader the * Hind and Panther’ of 
Dryden, and to connect the two poems, will show what is the 
temper and the talent with which its author has composed what 
he only offers as a jew esprit, springing out of a happy thought 
and a little leisure :-— 


‘ Year after year rolled on, day after day, 
And hope deferr’d had well nigh died away ; 
Whilst the meek Hind, tho’ still in peace she strayed 
O’er the wild forest, andthe tangled glade, 
In silence mourned—permitted but to view 
The royal meads, and at a distance too. 


‘’Tis true the Lion had of late repealed 
‘Those furious laws his ancestors had held ; 
And, in a generous spirit, cleared the road 
From the worst horrors of the forest code : 
And sense of shame, and slow returning right 
ITad driven oppression’s deadliest brood to flight. 


‘Yet still a dread of antiquated ill, 
A pampered habit that controls the will— 
A dark resolve, that, obstinate and strong, 
Clings to its loved consistency of wrong, 
Withheld those sacred rights, which laws divine 
Dispense to all her sons at freedom’s shrine. 


‘ It chanced of late as in a livelier mood 

The milk-white dame came bounding o’er the wood ; 

As, light of heart, along the walks she flew, 

And brushed the spangles of the morning dew ; 

She passed that covert in the mountain glen 

Where the gaunt Panther slumbered in her den— 

* Good morrow, dame ” (she nodded as she passed), 

* Much change of weather since I saw you last.”— 
We do not pretend to know what meaning our author's friends 
at Oxford may put upon the word gaunt: or whether they will 
accept the circumstance of mountain scenery as sufficiently de- 
cisive that, by the den in which the good lady is slumbering, it 
is not intended to designate a locality nearer home. 

The Roman Catholics have no reason to complain of Mr 
Williams. He has given the Hind the principal part of the 
talk, and by far the best of the argument, The last it would 
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have been indeed difficult to have avoided doing ; for he has 
wisely kept off all ground which had been pre-oecupied by Dry- 
den; and has argued the case as a question of polities, not pole- 
mics. The Panther objects to the Hind her persecutions, the 
mischievousness of some of her doctrines, and the suspiciousness 
of her temporary union with dissenters and demagogues. The 
Hind replies that her persecutions were the crimes, not of Ro- 
man Catholics as Roman Catholics, but as Roman Catholics 
who had the misfortune to live and to be uppermost in intolerant 
times ; that the imputed doctrines are such as are either harm- 
less, or as she disavows; that she and the Panther agree, or 
nearly so, in all important points ; and that she seeks only poli- 
tical equality, not ecclesiastical endowment. 

¢ Are we not brethren still, in a degree ? 

Do not you drink from the same fount as we ? 

Are we not both by one great Master fed ? 

And both partakers of celestial bread ? 

If yours the purest white, why need you make 

Objection to our medicated cake ? 

We do not want your slice of wheaten bread, 

Content to keep our wafer in its stead? 


Unfortunately this supposed approximation is brought about 
too much at the expense of the Dissenters. The language attri- 
buted to the Hind in this respect, it will have been very foolish 
in her to have ever used. Both Dissenters and Roman Catholics 
should know by this time, that to exaggerate their differences, 
and inflame their animosities, is to play the game by which alone 
exclusions and disabilities were so long maintained. The length- 
ened ridicule of Protestant fanatics is equally misplaced. 

‘ How rich the raptures! how divinely sweet 
When saints elect and whimpering sinners meet! 
Oh! tor some second Hogarth now to paint 
The youthful profligate commencing saint.’ 


It would have been much more to the purpose, if the space 
had been employed in introducing Ireland upon the stage, in the 
importance to which she has risen since the time of Dryden, and 
with the entirely new character that she has given to the dis- 
cussions in which the Hind and Panther are engaged at present. 
It is impossible to conceive a finer contrast for the exercise of 
the powers of Dryden. On one side, the poetical picture of that 
ill-starred country, the silent growth of the Romish faith among: 
an oppressed people, the missionary zeal and privations of their 
pauper priests. On the other, a political phenomenon—the like 
of which, we believe, never before existed in the history of man- 
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kind, and assuredly never will exist again—the whole of the 
osthenal funds for religious education ‘exclusively set apart for 
the church of a small fractional minority ! and expressly defend- 
ed on the ground that, with a congregation or without one, does 
not matter—the funds are equally to be expended upon the 
church! Well might Mr Galley Knight call it a ‘ monster 
‘chureh.’ It stands alone among all human institutions. Mr 
Williams follows the example of Dryde nm in concluding with a 
prophecy : : a few months ground Dryden’s predictions into dust. 
It requires no foresight but that of common sense to see that 
there are years of hard and honest work to be yet gone through, 
before we can dream of peace on earth, or gratitude in Ireland. 

‘The ingenuity of Mr Williams’s experiment excited our curio- 
sity. ‘The liberal spirit in which he has executed it entitles 
him to great indulgence. Besides, a poem by a ‘ Vinerian Pro- 
‘ fessor’ could not but find favour in our sight. It ought to do 
something towards the removal of the stupid prejudice which ‘ the 
‘ farewell to the muses’ of his celebrated predece ssor ( Blackstone) 
did something towards countenancing. ‘The prejudice supposes 
that a disclaimer of all cultivation of polite literature is one of 
the many negative qualifications necessary for a lawyer. It is 
a singular fancy in men of business and of the world, to take a 
sort of pleasure in representing taste and imagination to be in- 
consistent with their pursuits. 


Art. V.—A History of Greece. By the Rev. Connor ‘TH1RL- 
waLL, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. London: 


1835. (Published in Larpner’s Cabinet “Cyc lopedia.) 


We have no right to expect, and certainly we very seldom 

find, in the separate histories contained in those cabinet 
miscellanies of which so many are now in the course of publi- 
cation, any thing more than popular and superficial narratives of 
the chief occurrences in national annals. It was, therefore, with 
some surprise that we discovered, under the unpretending exterior 
of this volume, a series of acute and learned enquiries into the 
early history and antiquities of Greece. A neat steel-plate title- 
page, with a cut representing * Lycurgus proclaiming the infant 
* Charilaus King of Sparta,’ seemed a singular frontispiece to a 
mass of disquisitions on the cloudy legends of the Pelasgi and 
Hellenes, on the Homeric controversy, and the wanderings of the 
Dorians. Whether Mr Thirlwall’s innovation will be approved 
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of in the class of readers for whom these miscellanies are, in the 
first instance, intended, we cannot presume to anticipate. But 
his work is certain to attract attention among those who are 
anxious to acquire something more than elementary knowledge 
on a subject of such unwearying interest as that which he has 
chosen to illustrate. His own reasons for the course he has 
adopted, in giving to his book a more learned character than is 
usual with works of a similar description, are candidly stated in 
his preface. He might have cited, in addition, the example of 
his fellow- Eneyclopédiste, the poet and historian of Ireland, who 
has plunged quite as venturously into the depths of Hibernian as 
he into those of Hellenic darkness. And it is our duty to urge 
in his farther justification, that subjects of so recondite a nature 
‘annot possibly be placed in a clearer light, or better stripped of 
all superfluous mystery, than we have found them in these pages. 
A spirit of good sense and temperate criticism pervades them 
throughout. And, although the author’s fancy is every where 
subordinate to his correct “historic: al taste, the student will not 
fail to detect traces of that scholar-like delight in the graceful 
and lovely fictions of antiquity, which is so peculiarly attractive 
to minds of congenial temper. It animates the reader through 
the toilsome intricacy of some parts of his progress, like a brook 
by the way-side, which, though it only sparkles occasionally in 
the traveller’s eye, yet enlivens him by the sense of its constant 
companionship. Some portions of the narrative of early migra- 
tions and the intermixture of tribes, may perhaps appear detailed 
with unnecessary minuteness; although it is very difficult to 
assign accurate limits to the length of such investigations. And 
it may be thought, that the author has in other parts too sedu- 
lously avoided pronouncing an opinion, when discussing questions 
of historical interest. There are few subjects on which it is safer 
to doubt, and more preposterous to dogmatize, than those con- 
nected with the primitive history of the Greeks. But in a work 
evincing no common ability and research, we naturally look for 
something more, when we reach points on which there exists a 
® lis mota’ betwenn learned combatants, than a mere exposition 
of conflicting hypotheses, and of the difficulties which beset 
each. 

Confused as the early history of Greece undoubtedly is, and 
presenting, at first sight, a series of migré itions and conquests 
without adequate purpose, and apparently irreconcilable with 

ach other, the patient investigations of recent critics have, we 
think, done much towards unravelling the complicated web. We 
cannot, it is true, boast of having arrived at any new certainties ; 
but we have by their aid acquired clearer notions as to what we 
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may admit and what we must reject among those traditions in 
which we are compelled to search for authority. The most 
obscure, as students in foreign history are well aware, among 
these legends, are such as relate to the Pelasgi; a very enigma- 
tical people, who meet us under every possible shape in the first 
stage of our enquiries. Sometimes they appear to enter Greece 
from the unknown north and wes st, sometimes from eastern regions 
beyond the sea; sometimes indigenous; by some authors repre- 
sented as civilized men overcoming barbarians ; by others as bar- 
barian tribes retiring before the influence of civilisation ; some- 
times spread over the whole of Greece ; sometimes confined to a 
few obscure corners. So long as we adhere to the opinion, that 
these people were of different origin and language from the Greek 
or Hellenic raee—which undoubtedly derives countenance from 
some eminent authorities—we are involved in difficulties without 
end by these contradictory statements. But when we hold, as 
Mr Thirlwall conjectures in accordance with many recent writers, 
that they were themselves the original Greeks, many of chess 
difficulties are removed or lessened. 

First, the different phases under which this people appears in 
Silisoes traditions, and the numerous migrations attributed to it, 
are thus in a great measure reconciled. ~ without valling in the 
arbitrary assistance of foreign settlers and conflicting races. If 
we suppose the Pelasgians to have been the first clan who took 
the direction of Greece, when the Caueasian tribes advanced 
westward from the early seats of the human family; we may 
imagine several detachments of this clan to have advanced in 
succession, like waves following each other, from the north and 
north-west, to which ancient tradition chiefly points as the 
quarters from whence they issued. All these may have been of the 

sume origin, and, substi intially, of the same langu: ige also. But 
as the tide of i immigration was thus directed, as it were, from the 
broad base towards the apex of the triangle formed by Greece, 


jutting out as a promontory into the Mediterranean, the first 


comers must soon have been straitened for room. ‘There must 
have been constant jostling and conflicting between the kindred 
hordes which thus arrived one after the other, and the strongest, 
no doubt, continually dispossessed their weaker neighbours of the 
most eligible districts. This state of things must have con- 
tinued, at least, until that tide of immigration had ceased to 
flow checked by some cause hidden in the abyss of far antiquity. 
Then, after an interval of comparative repose, tribes and dialects 
would begin to arise from among the Pelasgians themselves ; 
Hellenes, and out of them Achaians, Dorians, &e., warring 
against each other, and by compulsory emigration spreading the 
Greek name and language far beyond the limits of Hellas, 
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Secondly, this supposition appears to answer the questions 
which have arisen respecting the language of the Pelasgians, 
better than any which gives them a foreign origin. ‘The Athe- 
nians and the Arcadians, we know, both claimed the title of 
Autochthones, or Indigenous: nor does antiquity record any 
older inhabitants of their r spective territories than themselves. 
They had never been subjugated, as far as history or —- 
went; still less had any of those revolutions which expel o 
exterminate races befallen them. Now both these nations, aa 
the Arcadian more especially, are signalized by the ancients as 
of Pelasgian stock. Yet we have no mention and no trace of 
any language, other than Greek, having been ever spoken even 
in the most remote part of their territories. It is ingeniously 
urged by Mr Fynes Clinton (in his Fasti Hellenici) , that i in the 
civilized age of Greece there existed no clan, aes r savage 
itself or its place of abode, in any district of Peloponnesus or 
Eastern Hellas, which spoke a dialect not of Hellenic origin. 
This is surely a weighty, if it cannot be advanced as a decisive, 
argument, that a population of different origin never existed 
there. 

Nevertheless, there is a well-known passage in Herodotus 
about the language of the Pelasgians, on which, we suspect, the 
opinions which have prevailed, and still extensively prevail, 
respecting their foreign origin (Kruse, according to Mr Thirl- 
wall, still labours to prove them Etruscan—Kreuser Pheenicians), 
are in great measure founded. ‘The historian, in that passage, 
mentions having heard the tongue which he terms Pelasgian, 
spoken in three places; and that it was ‘ barbarous.’ But before 
we deduce any conclusion from this passage, it behoves us to 
— what Herodotus meant by that appellation. And when 

e find, as Mr Thirlwall observes, that he elsewhere calls the 
dialect sel in certain Ionian cities ‘ barbarous,’ although in this 
case it must have been only a variety of his mother tongue, we 
are forced to conclude that he employed this epithet to designate 
any patois which he could not understand; and he, an Asiatic 
Greek, may probably have been no more familiar with the speech 
of a Pelasgian inhabitant of the coast of Thrace, than a Ken- 
tuckian with that of a West-country Lowlander. 

Thirdly, the supposition that the Pelasgians were true ances- 
tors of the Greek family, serves very essentially in explaining the 
connexion between the Greek and Latin languages. Swarms of 
Pelasgians, who appear to have come from various quarters, but 
chiefly from that central region of Epirus, among the oak-clad 
hills of Pelasgian Jove, whe ‘re lay the birth- place of so many 
nations, are reported to have settled in Italy at a very early period. 
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If we suppose the tribes out of whose colluvion the Roman people 
was formed, to have been in great measure Pelasgian, we have 
a satisfactory reason to give for the peculiar re lation of these lan- 
guages to each other. 

‘ If this is the right point of view,’ says Mr Thirlwall, ¢ it would be 
capricious to doubt that the portion, or element—for it includes both 
substance and form—which the Latin language has in common with the 
Greek, was immediately derived from the Pelasgians; it will then follow 
that their language was at least the basis of the Greek itself, and that it 
may be far more correctly considered either as a dialect, or an early stage 
of it, than as totally foreign to it. This general result seems to be well 
established ; but all attempts to define more exactly the relation between 
the two languages, and to describe their characteristic marks, can only 
rest on ani logies arbitrarily chosen and applied. We must be content 
with knowing, both as to the language and the race, that no notion of 
them, which either confounds, or rigidly separates them, will bear the 
test of historical criticism.’ —P. 56. 

A curious result may be deduced from this speculation. The 
Pelasgians, spreading over the southern parts of Italy, never 
appear to have risen in that quarter into great or civilized com- 
munities. When the Hellenic colonies arrived in Magna Grecia, 
it is said that they treated these Pelasgians as humble dependents, 
or reduced them to slavery. Here we have an instance of two 
branches of the same family parting in different directions ; the 
one, advancing in vigour ‘and intelligence beyond the other, 
alights in its wanderings on the ground which the latter has 
oce cupied, and proceeds to subjugate its own kindred, now regard~ 
ed as an inferior and barbarous race. ‘Thus the Normans, after 
passing through a variety of changes, were brought in the pro- 
cess of time, as a new nation, to conquer and reduce to vassalage 
the descendants of those Danes, Jutes, and Angles who had set 
out originally from the same point with the mselves. How often 
may the same result have occurred in the history of mankind— 
especially when we enlarge our sphere of observation to contem- 
plate, on a larger scale, the various fortunes of that me variety 
of the human race to which we belong! When the Saracen and 
the Goth, coming from opposite quarters of the earth, encountered 
in Spain twelve. hundred years ago, they bore with them, not 
only the ineradicable traces of the same type of form and feature, 
but some fragments of the same original tongue. They were 
brothers, who | parted at the foot of Caucasus, to meet again after 
uncounted centuries, each having described in his march a wide 
curve over the earth’s surface, on the coast of the Atlantic ocean. 

What, then, is meant by the Pelasgians ‘ becoming a Hel- 
‘lenic people ?’ What was this great transformation, which so 
essentially changed the condition of Greece and her people, that 
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her own historians constantly treat their countrymen as a different 
nation from those Pelasgians whom, nevertheless, we must be- 
lieve to have been their direct ancestors ? Was it merely produced 
by the change insensibly wrought in a language, as was the case 
among ourselves, when the Saxon name eradually ripened into 
the English ? Was it in any way conne scted with the arrivals of 
foreign “colonists, Pheenicians, Egy ptians, &c., some of which, 
although Greek imagination may have multiplied their number, 
we cannot wholly discredit ? Or was it caused by the rise of 
one sept or family among the tribes of Pelasgian. race, over- 
powering the rest, and essentially altering their character ? These 
are curious questions, of which we cannot think that any satis- 
factory solution has yet been offered. In the mean time, we 
quote Mr Thirlwall’s opinions, though propounded by him, as 
usual, rather in the form of conjectures than of assertions :— 


‘It is scarcely possible to comprehend the rise and growth of the 
Hellenic nation, without considering it in two points of view; both of 
which are confirmed as well by high authority as by intrinsic probability. 
On the one hand, it cannot be de nied, that the Hellenic population of 
Greece included some new elements, not, indeed, absolutely foreign to 
the old Pelasgian race, but yet very slightly connected with it. .... 
We have seen that the distance between the Pelasgian and the Hellenic 
race cannot reasonably be considered so great as to exclude all national 
affinity ; they must be conceived allied to one another by some com- 
munity of language and character, Still it is no less manifest, that the 
peculiar stamp which distinguished the Greeks from every other nation 
on the earth, was impr mueed on them by the little tribe which first intro- 
duced amongst them the name of Hellenes. We are, therefore, led to regard 
this people not so much in the light of strangers, such as the supposed 
Egyptian, Lybian, or Phoenician settlers, as in that of a branch of the 
Pelasgian family, which contained its best and purest blood, and was des- 
tined to unfold the noblest faculties implanted in its constitution, and to 
raise the life of the nation to the highest stage which it was capable of 
reaching, On the other hand, it seems clear that the transition from 
the Pelasgian to the Hellenic period was not effected simply by the con- 
quests or migrations of this new people. Thucydides himself, who re. 
cognises its diffusion as the main cause of a great revolution in the state 
of Greece, indicates another kind of change which prepared the way for 
its entrance, and promoted its progress, w hen he says that Hellen and his 
sons, having become powerful in Phthia, were called in as auxiliaries to 
other states. For this must be taken in connexion with the historian’s 
preceding remark, that civil feuds and foreign wars arose every where, 
in proportion to the growth of opulence and power; for which reason 
the richest lands oftenest changed their owners. This would, perhaps, 
be sufficient, even if there were no other evidence, to render it probable 
that the transition was not universally produced by the invasion, or the 
peaceful admission of the new people, but that it was, in some instances, 
the result of a natural developement in the social state of the Pelasgian 
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tribes, favoured, in a degree which we cannot precisely ascertain, by 
causes, some of which have been already noticed,’ 


From this pedigree of Hellen and his sons, and other similar 
genealogies, Mr ‘Lhirlwall partly derives some important conclu- 
sions ; in which, however, we almost fear to accompany him to 
the same extent. It is well known, that the Greek genealogists 
deduced the name of every Hellenic people—nay, i in later times, 
every little sept, and almost every city—from that of some hero, 
descended from Jove, whom they design ited as its ancestor. 
Thus, in the instance in question : : from “Hellen came Dorus and 
Holes, i in the first degree ; and, in the second (through his other 
son Xuthus), Ion and halen ‘us; by which means the descent of 
the four great Grecian tribes was compendiously accounted for. 
Very few, if any, of these Gentile heroes can be supposed to 
have existed in reality. In addition to the arguments used by 
Mr Thirlwall on this subject, we may observe, that although 
names of this description are frequently introduced into descents ¢ of 
heroes concerning whom many fabulous legends are recounted, 
yet they are the mselves rarely the subjects of any tradition, or 
the authors of : any achievement, except that of founding the race 
which bore their name. In later genealogies there is no appear- 
ance of verisimilitude ; and names are forged in the most obvious 
and even puerile manner. ‘Thus the Eleans invented a king 
Aecthlius, by way of making out a title to their lucrative property, 
the Olympian games. And a hero : \mphictyon was not only 
invented, but perched on the highest branch of the national 
family tree (as son of Hellen), in order to find a patron for the 
Amphictyonie council; although the name of that body must 
have suggested at once its own derivation (Amphictiones, neigh- 
bours dwelling within the same circuit), In fact, the effrontery 
of the more recent Greeks in forging names and monuments is 
only equalled by the credulity with which their antiquarian 
writers (especi ially Pausanias), receive these figments as undoubted 
truths. Nevertheless, Mr Thirlwall appears to think that, in the 
deficiency of other records, valuable hints as to the early history of 
the Grecian tribes may be deduced from these pedigrees of heroes 
and demigods. Thus, because Dorus and AZolus, in the common 
legend, are sons, Ion and Achaeus grandsons, of Hellen, he con- 
siders this legend (p. 106) to ‘ indicate more than it expresses, 

* and to imply that the Ionians and Achaeans were far more closely 

‘ connected with each other than with the other two branches of 
‘the nation. He imagines, in short, that the descents which 
are merely mythical, with respect to individuals, may be true 
with respect to tribes. It seems to us rather hazardous to attri- 
bute so great a degree of historical or traditionary knowledge to 
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the framers of these genealogies. It supposes them in possession 
of accurate information respecting the antiquities of their coun- 
try, W hich never reached its historians, and which we cannot de- 
rive from any other legitimate source. We do not, certainly, 
like to abandon the slenderest thread which might serve as a clue 
in so great a maze as this part of ancient history presents. But 
when we consider how differently these same pedigrees are ar- 
ranged by different legendary writers, and how little semblance of 
authority seems to attach to any, we can scarcely, even to this 
extent, consent to follow their guidance. 

rom the primitive history of Grecian tribes and their migra- 
tions, Mr Thirlwall proceeds to discuss, at some length, the. le- 
gends of what is termed the Heroic Age of Greece, with the 
first rudiments of her religion, arts, and literature. The first of 
these three subjects is treated with much ability, and we regret 
that we can do no more than direct the attention of our readers 
to it. If, however, we might hazard an observation on so very 
obscure a topic, we are disposed to think his reasonings some- 
what too favourable to the indigenous, and too adverse to the 
Oriental, origin of various parts of the Greek religion. In exe- 
cuting this part of his task, Mr Thirlwall speedily finds himself 
involved in all the difficulties which beset the question of the 
antiquity and character of Homer. ‘That poet we are forced to 
take, almost exclusively, as our guide, in discussing the truths 
and fictions of that romantic era; while we are obliged at the same 
time to confess, amidst clouds of controversy, that we know not 
who he was, when he lived, or what he actually sung. 

Mr Thirlwall, while he cautiously abstains from taking a de- 
cided part, notices the considerable change which has taken place 
of late years in the tone and opinions of continental critics re- 
specting these attractive but most uncertain speculations. Wolf's 
bold enquiries were suited to the temper of the period at which 
he wrote; he effected in Homeric criticism what so many of his 
contemporaries were effecting in other branches of human learn- 
ing, and on almost every topic of general interest. Like them, he 
investigated the foundations of prevalent eesti and he suc- 
ceeded in showing how little authenticity or even credibility be- 
longed to those persuasions respecting Dos age and person of Ho- 
mer, which had been implicitly adopted froma the scholiasts and 
sophists of less sceptical antiquity. The doubts which he start- 
ed were not for the most part new ; but they were then first en- 
forced with the learning and dexterity of a critical age. But 
although his famous Prole gomena still form, we believe, the text 
book from which German students generally derive their first im- 
pressions respecting the poet and his times, they cannot be now 
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cited as an authority; since the subject has been so sedulously 
pursued by later writers. Heyné followed in the same course, 
with great philological and some historical sagacity ; but, his sin- 
cerest admirers must admit, with little of that sense of poetical 
fitness and beauty which, if it sometimes leads an ardent enqui- 
rer to entertain prejudices i in favour of one side of the question, 
is nevertheless an indispe nsable quality for its investigation. The 
general turn of opinion among the countrymen of these critics soon 
took the same direction, and their zeal speedily outran that of 
their directors. The antiquity of Homer’s poems in their present 
shape, and his persons al existence, were both nearly abandoned as 
superstitions of an unenlightened age. If there still rose up de- 
fenders of the ancient fame of the Prince of Poets, they were 
rather to be found among the literati of France and England, 
attached to a set of opinions which saved the trouble of investi- 
gation ; and prejudiced, moreover (especially among ourselves), by 
the nature of their education, which led them to place less reli- 
ance on minute grammatical or antiquarian research, and more 
on internal pe rsuasions, derived from taste and sentiment, than 
the more industrious but more novelty-seeking students of Ger- 

many. But it happened with the Wolfian the ory, precisely as it 
has happened with so many other theories of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which consisted me rely of a series of clever obje ctions to old 
axioms. After finding that the early opinion was unte nable, peo- 
ple began to examine into those or yeg a propositions which 
had (by implication) been established in lieu of it; and it then 
appeared that even the first sun were in some respects 
less improbable than the new systems, thus called into existence 
by their overthrow. Whether or no it be true, as affirmed by a 
veteran of the school of Wolf and Voltaire, that the tendency of 
the present age is to go back—anostri seculi proprium est, et pla- 
cet, retro cedere—it is certain that the latest writers (as far as we 
have become acquainted with them) seem rather to be led by 
their enquiries, and not reluctantly, to results strongly resembling 
the exploded doctrines of former times ; and Homer, after having 
passed most rigorously through the ordeal of sceptical examina- 
tion, seems to run a chance of being replaced on the same pedes- 
tal from which (with all expressions of respect) his critics of the 
last century had dragged him. 

Not that this change of sentiment is by any means universal 
among the learned of the present day. In fact, there never was 
a period at which the Homeric controversy was carried on more 
warmly than it now is between the literary combatants of Ger- 
many ; and, while some new and sound criticism is engendered 
by every fresh discussion, it cannot be denied that much fanciful 
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and far-fetched theory is pressed into the service on both sides. 
Among the ablest writers of the anti-Wolfian party, we may 
mention Nitzsch (De Historia Homeri Me letemata) and (we be- 
lieve) Kreuser ( (Vonfrag n iiber Homeros), whose aim appears to 
be to vindicate the antiquity of the Iliad and Odyssey in their 
present shape. But many, and especially those of the old school, 
are little disposed to abi uidon the sceptical conclusions; for that 
which was once the new and innovating sect has now, by the rise 
of another generation, become the old one. The erudite Her- 
mannus declares in one of his prefaces, ‘non esse totam Iliadem 
‘aut Odysseam unius poete opus, ita extra dubitationem posi- 
‘tum puto, ut qui secus contendat, eum non satis lectitasse ea 
‘ carmina contendam.’* And Muller, who, since the death of 
Niebuhr, stands highest in European estimation among writers 
on classical history, in reviewing the work of Nitzsch, professes 
his intention * to contend every foot of ground with that author, 
‘and to draw back the troops which I’. A. Wolf had pushed for- 
‘ ward so far, only where compelled by the adversary.’ 

The ordinary supposition of those who contended for a plural- 
ity of authors in the composition of these poems, formerly was, 
that the rhapsodies of independent bards had been collected, 
formed into a whole, and adapted to an epic plot, by the ingenu- 
ity of some compiler, or compilers ; ; and the time assigned by 
Wolf for their appearance in their present shape was that of the 
Pisistratide, But against this theory there are many weighty 
objections, some of which are forcibly urged by Mr Thirlwall. 


To the erudition and sagacity of this distinguished scholar Mr Thir] 
wall pays due respect. But he has pointed out one or two instances, in 
which the historian of Orchomenos and the Dorians has indeed suffered 
his zeal for system-making greatly to outrun his discretion. Athenwus 
tells a facetious story of one /Ethiops, who being on board a vessel 
bound from Corinth for Sicily on a colonizing adventure, sold to Ar- 
chias his messmate (sussitos) his share of the land they were to occupy 
for a honey-cake. At this price Archias acquired part of the land on 
which he founded Syracuse. M. Muller builds on this tale the sup- 
position, that the Syssitia of Sparta were known also in Corinth, which 
goes in aid of his theory, that the so-called institutions of Lycurgus were 
old Doric usages. Again, Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, is said to have 
abolished the old names of three Dorian tribes in that city, and to have 
rebaptized them Hyatai, Oneatai, Choireatai—Sow-men, Ass-men, and 
Pig-men. ‘This, says Herodotus, he did in order to insult them. But 
so simple a reason does not suit M. Muller. He supposes, that Cleis- 
thenes had in this strange proceeding the same end in view for which 
Virgil is said to have written the Georgics—to call the attention of his 
countrymen to agricultural pursuits ! 
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‘ The supposition,’ he says, ‘that such separate legends could 
‘ ‘ have been so pieced together as to assume their present appear- 

* ance, is involved in almost insurmountable difficulties. lor how, 
‘it may be asked, did the different poets in each instance happen 
‘ to confine themselves to the same circle of subjects ; ;—as, to the 
‘ battles before Troy, and the return of Ulysses?’ We are for- 
ced, in fact, if we adopt this theory under any modific ‘ation, to 
introduce two hazardous assumptions. First, we have to sup- 
pose the existence of some rare and admirable compiler, by 
whom the disjointed fragments were amalgamated, and = 
the matter foreign to his chosen subject which was contained 
each discarded. Next, we must presume the total disappearance 
of these discarded portions, insomuch that antiquity never even 
suspected their existence. Now the labours of recent critics have 
brought to light some formidable historical objections to the in- 
troduction of this Diaskeuastes, or compiler, to whom it was once 
the fashion to attribute such great achievements. His labours had 
generally been assigned to the era of Pisistratus. But Heyné 
proved, in the first ‘place, how slight was the evidence on which 
either that tyrant or his sons are < alleged to have effected or su- 
perintended any new edition of Homer at all. And it has since 
been pow erfully urged, that if, at so late a period, extensive alter- 
ations were made, as must necessarily have been the case in the 
process of arrangement, we should have possessed, or at least an- 
cient writers would have mentioned, some variations from the 
Attic edition cum privilegio—some fragments of an Achzean, Io- 
nian, Dorian Homer—of which not the slightest hint remains. 
It is therefore most probable, that if any liberties were taken by 
the ruling house of Athens with the text of the poet, they 
amounted to nothing more than a few interpolations, introduce vl 
perhaps with a political object, when Homer’s verses were ap- 
pealed to in controversies between Hellenic cities. 

But the argument goes yet farther than the mere suggestion of 
these improbabilities. The Cyclic poets of Asiatic Greece, con- 
cerning whom so much has been written and so little is accurately 
known, flourished at a period anterior to the age of Pisistratus by 
many generations. Mr Fynes Clinton fixes the date of the 
earliest of these (Arctinus) at 770, n.c.; that of the latest 
(Kugammon), at 560. ‘Two centuries in literary history are 
thus. occupied by the compositions of these Cyclie poets ;—so 

‘alled, because their epics, together with those of Homer, formed 
a complete poetical narrative, embracing a large portion of the 
traditions of the heroic age. We may find a strong resemblance 
to them in the Italian Romanzieri, from Boiardo to Tasso, who 
completed a similar cycle of adventurous story, founded on the 
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deeds of Charlemagne and his paladins. Now, without going as 
far as Mr Clinton, who maintains that it is ‘a fact sufficiently 
‘ manifest, that the cyclic poets had the use of writing,’ we may at 
least acquiesce in the conclusion to which all ancient authority 
and all probability leads, that their works were not compilations out 
of old legends passed off under their name, but were produced in 
a complete shape. We may safely reject the extravagant conclu- 
sion to which Wolf was driven by the needs of his theory, that 
their epics, like the Homeric, were arranged by critics in the time 
of the Pisistratide. It is evident how ‘greatly their recognised 
antiquity supports the probable antiquity of the Iliad and ¢ dy ssey, 
of which they were merely imitations. They could not have been 
produced at all unless at a considerable distance of time after the 
Homeric rh: apsodie s had, as the hypothesis requires, been artifi- 
cially moulded into a regular shape. And thus the age of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, as substantive poems, is inevitably thrown 
back so far, that the same difficulty which is urged against the 
vulgar belief—the improbability, namely, of the completion of such 
perfect works in an age of no literature and rudimental civilisa- 
tion—begins to apply, and with double force, against the sup po- 
sition that a poem could then have been framed ‘with such exqui- 
site skill out of pre-existing fragments. 

But there is another theory respecting the construction of these 
poems, which has been dressed up by critics in a much more 
plausible guise. It has been conceived (to state this theory i 
the words of Mr ‘Thirlwall, who is, we half suspect, inclined to 
view it with some partiality) ‘ that these poems, after the main 
* event in each had been made the subject of a shorter _ m, grew 
‘under the hands of successive poets, who, guided in part by 
* popular tradition, supplied what had been left elias by their 
* predecessors, until in each case the curiosity of their heare rs had 
* been gratified by a finished whole.’ It must be admitted that 
this scheme removes many of the difficulties which beset the 
former. It is also more pleasing, and less obnoxious to our sense 
of classical beauty. We may suppose that many of those verses 
to which we still listen with unwearied delig ht formed the ori- 
ginal song of the first Aoidos, and were recited to assem- 
hlies in which might have sate some who remembered the survi- 
vors of the war of ‘Troy. The poem may have been transmitted 
in this primitive form to another generation of bards, and may 
thus nave paneer through the hands of successive Phemii and 
Demod , perhaps, of poetical corporations like those 





of the middle ages, re which the mystery of verse was acquired 
by apprenticeship. It may have grown in ornament, and increased 
in bulk by the multitude of collateral traditions gradually inter- 
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woven with its texture. Thus it may have acquired, in eagh 
generation, additional beauty and consequence, while the change 
was nevertheless so gradual, that those who heard it held the 
song to which they listened for the same with that which had 
oo their fathers. For as the use of writing among the 
Greeks, whether we suppose it to have been learnt about the period 
when these poems were commenced, or at any later period during 
their developement, must probably have been confined to a very 
few ; they might be wholly known (as even in Plato’s time they 
were prince ipally known) by the means of recitation. And in this 
manner we may suppose them to have passed through an hundred 
hands, from the first dweller on the Aigean coast whe framed the 
heroic measure, down to the latest interpolators, whose dexterity 
availed itself of that national veneration which appealed to the 
verses of Homer as authorities in public controversy. 

Yet to this theory, however plausible, other and perhaps 
scarcely less potent objections soon present themselves. We do 
not allude to that alone which is most commonly urged—the 
difficulty of supposing a work so uniform and peculiar in style 
and sentiment to have proceeded from many successive inventors. 
There are subjects connected with this enquiry, in which the 
taste and sense of harmony of every intelligent scholar will guide 
him perhaps as safely—ce rtainly as satisfac ‘torily—as the disqui- 
sitions of the subtlest German critic who ever exercised his wits ; 
like children with their wooden bricks, in constructing the largest 
and most massive edifice on the narrowest foundation. Among 
these the judgment to be formed by appreciation of poetical sty le 
is one. Tor ourselves we readily admit, that the sup posed unity 
of the Homeric style does not weigh much with us in the scale 
of probabilities, Without mentioning what Mr ‘Thirlwall 
urges, that ‘ the supposed unity is far from perfect, and that both 
‘ancient and modern critics have perceived an appearance of 
great inequality in this respect,’ we cannot but think that 
even were it more complete than it is, successive poets might 
have produced it by throwing their compositions into a mould of 
studied uniformity. We must remember that these poets were 
Greeks, children of the most imitative as well as the most ima- 
ginative race that ever peopled the earth ; each, too, forming his 
taste and manner on the model of a predecessor who was pro- 
bably also his master and instructor. ‘ Many examples in our 
‘ own literature,’ says our author, ‘ prove how difficult it ms ay 
‘often be to distinguish a difference of style, where several 

‘ poets have combined to produce one work.’ Here we can 
scarcely agree with him: we know of no poem in our language 


‘ 
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the work of several authors, in which considerable difference is 
not distinguishable ;—not so that every part can be assigned to its 
separate author, but so that plurality of authorship is clearly 
evident somewhere ;—and this is all with which we are at present 
concerned. But he has selected a case which presses unfairly 
against himself; for in a work composed by several contemporary 
poets, we should deem inequality of style almost inevitable ; 
while we can imagine that successive bards, each closely imita- 
ting his predecessor, might preserve the same form and colouring, 
so as to defy detection. 

But when we have abandoned the argument in favour of the 
personality of Homer, deduced from this supposed uniformity of 
style ; and have likewise dismissed (in spite of Aristotle) that 
arising from the unity of pl in and action so highly extolled by 
the ancients; there remains another species of unity, of far 
greater importance in a historical view, which more strongly and 
obviously characterises his poems. We mean that consistency in 
minor details of various kinds, which constitutes what may be 
termed unity of costume ; which seems every where to pervade 
and characterise this rich repository of the materials of human life, 

—of thoughts, deeds, religion, arts, and arms,—and_ powerfully 
attests the old opinion, that all was drawn from the stores of 
one imagination. It is in vain to take refuge from the difficulty 
of this subject in the supposition, so liber ally resorted to by some 
critics of the Wolfian school, that these compositions describe the 
manners not of their own but of a past or imaginary age. ‘The 
impress of reality is far too strongly engraven on their very sur- 
face, to admit of such an interpretation, On this point we can- 
not express our own convictions more clearly than in the words of 
Mr Thirlwall. 

‘ But though, when we are enguiring into the reality of persons and 
events, we can allow very little weight to the authority of Homer, there 
is another more important kind of t —_ which we attribute to his poetry, 
with a conviction which would not be at all shaken, even if it could be 
shown that he was separated from the scenes which he describes by a 
longer interval than has yet been assumed in any hypothesis. The kind 
of truth we mean is that which relates to the general condition of society, 
to institutions, manners, and opinions. Of this kind of truth the poe t's 
contemporaries were compete ut and unbiassed judges, A picture which 
did not correspond to a state of things familiar to them, they would have 
found unintelligible and uninte ae. We cannot ascribe either to them 
the power of comprehending, or to the poet the ambition of affecting, a 
learned pro} riety in his des scriptions ; and still less can it be supposed 
that he ies from any ideal model. It seems clear, that the generation 
which he saw was not parted from that of which he sung by any wide 
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break in thoughts, feelings, or social relations. Such a supposition 
would be not only groundless, but would be at variance with all that we 
know of the gradual progress of change in the earliest period of Greek 
history. There may perhaps be room for suspecting, that he has un- 
wittingly passed over some gradations in the advance of society ; that 
he has sometimes transferred to the age of his heroes what belonged 
properly to his own ; and still oftener that he has heightened and embel- 
lished the objects which he touches; but there is no ground for the 
opposite suspicion, that he has any where endeavoured to revive an 
image of obsolete simplicity, or, for the sake of dramatic correctness, has 
suppressed any advantage in knowledge or refinement which his con- 
temporaries possessed. What he represents most truly is the state of 
Grecian society near to his own day ; but if we make due allowances for 
the effects of imperceptible changes, "and for poetical colouring, we are 
in no danger of falling into any material error in extending his dese rip- 
tions to the whole period which we term the Heroic.’ 


Some such latitude we undoubtedly may assume. But for our 
present purpose it is important to observe, that the age described 
in the Homeric poems is an era of itself; and that it seems to 
stand out, definite and strongly marked, in the progress not of 
Grecian society only, but (we might almost say) of the human 
race. All before it is fabulous uncertainty ; all, for ages after it, 
is historical uncer tainty, equally perplexing and less attractive. 
‘The veil of antiquity, spread over boy generations before Aga- 
memnon, is suddenly withdrawn, to disclose a splendid scene 
adorned with living figures, aie and fleets, kings and 
heroes— 

‘ All the plain 
Cover'd with thick embattled squadrons bright, 
Chariots and flaming arms and fiery steeds’— 


a mighty world, of which, though arrayed in poetical garb, the 
prototype must have existed in reality ; ; but soon to disappear, 
and its rich legends to be exchanged for the confused annals of 
semi-barbarous conquests and migrations. There are, indeed, 
ages and countries in which the mind and even the external cir- 
cumstances of society are stationary. Centuries might be devo- 
ted in China to the composition of a single work, and yet it 
would need no antiquari: in skill to preserve similarity of costume 
in every successive portion. But the Homeric period was one 
of transition ; the Grecian world was in continual progress, or at 
least in the flux and reflux of freque nt revolutions; and yet 
Homer is one and the same. This is an argument which se arcely 
admits of exposition without entering into details far exceeding 
our limits. 
VOL, LXII. NO. CXXYV, G 
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The religion of Homer, for example, seems to belong to one 
precise epoch in — history. ‘The several deities of Greece, 
whether of Oriental or indigenous origin, had already, for the 
most part, assumed their attributes and | station in popular belief. 
But idolatry was as yet unknown ; hero-worship, which, in the age 
of Herodotus, appears as a superstition invested with every mark 
of antiquity, is no where mentioned ;* the demons or genii of 
Hesiod are equally undiscoverable. Yet we know at how early 
a period common belief and poetical fiction admitted all these 
forms of superstition. With respect to this point, it is important 
to compare the simplicity of Home r with what we know of those 
traditions which formed the basis of the Cyclic poems. Homer's 
Helen is nothing more than a lovely and too susceptible princess ; 
in those later epics, she becomes a mysterious, half-demon per- 
sonage, whose history isa riddle. Ac hilles, in Homer’s Hades, is 
but like the other departed, a querulous, unsubstantial shade. 
In them, he is transferred after death, through the intercession 
of his mother, to the isle Leuce, there to enjoy heroic immortali- 
ty. Must not some trace, at least, of these or similar novelties, 
have found its way into the Homeric poems, had the period of 
their supposed manufacture lasted even nearly to the times of those 
ancient Cyclic compositions ? Government, again, is every where 
simple and uniform; there is no trace of local diversities ; the 
king, the elders, and the people, subsist every where in the same 
onheal relations. Rights are consecrated by immemorial usa, 
but of law, strictly so called, neither the notion nor the name is 
any where introduced. Commerce is very general; the Pha 
cians appear as the chief agents of maritime traffic; but although 
they supply the author’s countrymen with the products of their 
industry, there is no mention of ex] ports, which we must proba 
conclude to have been confined to the raw materials of the coun 


try. And at the same time, while much of what is most valuallo, 


* It may rather be said, that there is no distinct ly express sed notion of 
any class of beings intermediate between gods and men. ‘The passay’ 
respecting Orion and Hercules, in the episode of Ulysses’s descent to 
the shades, will occur as exceptions. But great part of that episo 
including both these passages, is, on other grounds, to be condemned 


spurious. In an ingenious but somewhat fan iful work (Thier 
Urgestalt der Ody ssee ) it Is conji ctured, that the interpol ition was 
work of one Onomacritus, an expert hand at this kind of forgery. 


According to Herodotus, he was banished from Athens by Hippare hus, 
on being caught in the fact (i avtoPagw arovs) of interpolating the pro- 


phecies of Musveus. 
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and requires the greatest portion of skill, appears to come from 
the East (which is always portrayed as the seat of wealth and 
power, and a certain mysterious knowledge, while the West is 
full of giants, monsters, and barbarians only); yet, on the other 
hand, works of considerable ingenuity are mentioned as per- 
formed by native artificers, in a manner which seems more found- 
ed on reality than borrowed from imagination. Yet again, 
manual dexterity in such occupations is still valued as one of the 
highest among acquired — and a good carpenter is of little 
less account than a hero. By these indications, it appears as if 
a peculiar, intermediate condition between simplicity and civili- 
sation was denoted ; for a very little more acquaintance with the 
manufactures and with the customs of a more advanced people 
(such as the Greeks must soon have acquired by their inter- 
course, already commenced, with Phoenicia and Egypt), would 
necessarily soon sweep away the traditionary reverence attached 
to the skilful craftsman. Let us suppose, for e xample, a tribe of 
American Indians, in which, while as yet unvisited by European 
commerce, the expert maker of weapons or of canoes is of neces- 
sity a person of some consideration. As soon as they begin to 
purchase and examine the superior implements possessed i in such 
abundance by the whites, the value and personal importance of 
their own rude workmen must diminish by no very gradual process. 
Yet it is precisely the intermediate stage (allowing, of course, 
for the far less disproportion of civilisation which subsisted be: 
tween a Greek and a ‘Tyrian than between an Lroquois and an 
> nglishman) i in which the Homeric age is placed. ‘The wants 
of society have begun to be supplied by — commerce, while 
so much of habitual respect towards ekill i 1 handicraft. still 
remains, that it does not shock the poetical sense of propriety 
to represent it as an attribute of the most distinguished cha- 
racters. 

Even in the minutest peculiarities, we find every where simi- 
lar traces of one and the same point having been reached in the 
course of invention and improvement. The representation of 
external objects without relief, by painting or drawing, is no- 
where noticed; yet, as Mr Thirlwall observes, garments are 
embroidered with’ figures ; which, according to our notions, in- 
volves the necessity of a previous design. Must not the process 
from the invention of drawing in outline to its exercise as an art 
have been a rapid one? Writing, again, or something analogous 
to it, is doubtfully hinted at, and no more.* Heyné and others, 


We haye not touched on the controversy respecting the antiquity 
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and after them Mr Thirlwall, have shown how little evidence as 
to the actual age of the Iliad can be deduced from this cireum- 
stance ; but it is surely of importance in our present argument. 
Is it probable, that no indication whatever of such ordinary mat- 
ters as reading and writing should have crept into such long and 
varied poems—nay, not even a metaphor derived from their use— 
if those poems had grown by the addition of successive supple- 
ments during a considerable period ? 

Another and a very similar train of reasoning has been drawn 
from the political circumstances (so far as we are acquainted with 
them) under which these poems are supposed to have been pro- 
duced. The great revolutions which occurred in Greece, accord- 
ing to our chronology, within one hundred years after the Trojan 
war, are nowhere (unless in one random prophecy, which has 
been somewhat rashly applied to the conquests of the Ilera- 
clide, Il, A. 40) made the subjects of allusion in the whole 
of them. Yet those changes (the invasion of Southern Greece 
by the Dorians, the migration of the Achwans and_Tonians) 
were no ordinary events. They were, to use Mr Thirlwall’s 
words (p. 260), a long train of wars, migrations, and invasions, 
* which finally introduced a new order of things both in Greece 
‘ itself, and in most of the surrounding countries.’ Whole tribes, 
which had been famous before Troy, were then rooted up from 
their ancient seats, and transplanted to distant isles. And in 
those very districts whose people took the most active part in 
the events commemorated in Homer, a new race of warriors re- 
duced the households of the former chieftains to dependence or 
slavery. What is the inference to be deduced from this singular 
omission? Herder, Mitford, and others, argued against the pos- 
sibility of even a single poet’s having omitted such momentous 
events, and maintained that he must have lived before their oc- 
currence. But if this conclusion must be abandoned, important 
inferences may still be drawn from its surmises. That an Ionian 
of the Asiatic coast, even though he composed long after the re- 


of the use of writing, which has been brought into connexion with that 
on the age of Homer, because it would have led us into details far 
exceeding our present limits. Those who wish to see the question 
fairly argued may consult the work of Nitzsch on one side (whose thesis 
is, that the use of writing by an author, for the purpose of committing 
his composition to safer keeping than that of his memory, long pre- 
ceded its general employment as a means of communication, and that the 
art was so applied by Homer); and, on the other side, Miiller’s very 
elaborate and ingenious refutation of this hypothesis, in a review con- 
tained in the Gottinger Gelehrten Anzeigen (1831). 
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volution which unseated his ancient tribe, might have confined 
himself to the heroic acts of past ages, and omitted all allusion 
to more recent politics, is conceivable. ‘That a band of con- 
temporary poets, under similar circumstances, might have all done 
the like, may still be considered possible. But that in the course 
of a gradual compilation, while successive rhapsodists were increas- 
ing the bulk of this great encyclopedia of local traditions, no 
a of the sons of Hercules, no allusion whatever to the moun- 
tain heroes who subverted the thrones of Menelaus and Agamem- . 
non should have escaped from any of them, seems almost beyond 
the bounds of reasonable belief. 

In supposing, therefore, that these ancient epics were the work 
of several hands at different times, we must assume that each 
successive poet consented to lay aside his individuality ;—to forget 
all that his own time had learnt, and to transport himself back 
to that identical stage of knowledge, superstition, and manners 
which his first venerable predecessor described. And we need 
scarcely add, that the same difficulty is to be surmounted by those 
who contend that they were produced fragment-wise, and skil- 
fully pieced together by a more recent compiler. But it would 
require very little argument to show how completely such an as- 
sumption is at variance with all we know of the habits and genius 
of Greek antiquity ; perhaps we may say, with those of any period 
except our own. ‘The habit of abstracting modern ideas and sen- 
timents in contemplating an ancient work ; still more, that of 
framing an imitative diction in accordance with that of the time 
in which such a work was composed, seem to have been unknown 
to the Greek poets and critics, however ingenious in other re- 
spects. With the single exception of Thucydides, it is hardly 
too much to say that not one Hellenic writer of the classical era 
seems ever to contemplate past times with the eye of an observer 
conscious of the difference between those times and his own. 
How striking is the contrast, for example, between the acuteness 
in aesthetic criticism, which characterises Aristotle, and his utter 
deficiency in historical tact and discernment ? ‘The antiquarian 
taste is, perhaps, of all literary accomplishments, the latest in 
growth, the most appropriate to a period of extensive informa- 
tion : it cannot be attained, moreover, unless the materials afforded 
by past ages have been industriously collected, and widely dif- 
fused for the purpose of study. And yet even when attained, 
how insufficient it is towards reproducing the image of that for- 
mer world which it explores! In many instances, the careful 
imitator of ancient language and usage may seize its external 
peculiarities, while its spirit will be more happily expressed by 
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some bolder genius, who neglects accuracy of costume, and dwells 
less upon the variations introduced by time than on those general 
features of resemblance in which all periods of human history 
coincide. Some such difference we may suppose to exist between 
Scott and Shakspeare. Does the 1 reader of King John—notwith- 

standing the cannon levelled against the gates of Angers—feel 
as often oppressed with a sense of suaibnediens. as hea: reader of 
Ivanhoe ? Now, in order to complete the hypothesis of many 
successive Homeride, or that of a posterior Diaskeuastes arrang- 
ing the works of his predecessors, we must endow these imagi- 
nary personages with a rare combination of talents—with the 
universal spirit of Shakspeare, together with more than the pic- 
turesque fidelity of Scott. 

But if the proble m is difficult of solution in this way, when we 
regard the Iliad and Odyssey separately, it becomes infinitely 
more perplexing when they are considered in their relation to 
each other. Antiquity, careless of historical accuracy, but ex- 
quisitely endowed with critical tact, had long ago perceived that 
these two works bore the marks of a different ha und. Xeno and 
Hellanicus the grammarian, openly ascribed them to different au- 
thors ; but, in general, the difficulty was rather evaded than met 
by the beautiful but unfounded theory, that they were composed 
by the same author at distinct periods in 1 his life; the one im- 
pressed with the energy of manhood, the other with the tempe- 
rate wisdom of old age. Internal evidence in matters of costume 
also (after making large allowances for the interpolated parts of 
the Odyssey) has been thought to prove a difference in date be- 
tween the two; yet this cannot at the most be considerable. 
They are parallel and yet distinet; never ex xactly similar, yet 
never far asunder. Much dive rsity has been found, or im; agined, 
by acute critics, between one part of the Iliad and another in style 
and manner (not to me ntion those contradictions in the order of 
time, &c. which prove interpolation or misarrangement) ; yet it 
may fairly be said, that no part of the Lliad differs so much 
from another, as every part of the Iliad differs from every 
part of the Odyssey ; and yet, again, no other imitation ever ap- 
proached so near to an original as the latter to the former. In 
plainer language, the author of the Odysse “y is never Homer, yet 
he is always ‘incomparably more Homeric than any one else. 
How, upon any of the fashionable hypotheses of modern sceptics, 
is this state of ‘things accounted for? Were the works of many 
successive bards completed and rounded into an Iliad, before the 
Odyssey was begun? Were there two sets or schools of poets, 
employed simultaneously on the one and the other? or, finally, 
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did the compilers make the distinction,—forming the Iliad out of 
the rhapsodies relating to the war of ‘Troy, and the Odyssey out 
of those respecting the return of Ulysses ? and, if so, w thy do all 
the portions of the first collection, agreeing so we all 3 in style toge- 

ther, differ so widely from all those of the latter j 

It must be admitted that this difficulty is a removed by a 
supposition, from which Wolf himself appears not to have a 
altogether averse, that the latter, namely, of the two poems, 
which seems to have more decided uniformity both of style and 
matter, is a single work ;—the former compounded of several rhap- 
sodies. And in the work of Nitzsch, before referred to (De 
Viti Homeri Meletemata), it is suggested, as the only mode in 
which the same Homer can possibly have been the author of both, 
that he may have framed the Iliad partly by adapting to his pur- 
pose relics of earlier poets, while the Odyssey may have been 
the pure cre ation of his genius ;—a theory which rests, no doubt, 
on the fancy of its inventor only, but which serves to account for 
the more archaic air, both of diction and costume, which invests 
the liad. But it is time to return from these amusing specula- 
tions to the work before us. 

In the last chapter of his present volume, Mr Thirlwall traces 
the progress of national institutions, and the changes of govern- 
ment which occurred in the mother-states of Greece, from the 
heroic era down to the period when continuous history may be 
said to begin, a little before the Persian war. That sucha sketch, 
drawn impartially and philosophically, is a valuable acquisition to 
English readers, will be allowed by all who remember how 
strangely our modern political prejudices have been permitted to 
colour our historical literature, even in discussing the events and 
characters of those early times ; and how the schoolboy veneration, 
which at one time was paid to Grecian democracy, has been 
sagely counterbalanced by the efforts of authors who have ap- 
peared before the public as counsel in favour of ancient tyrants 
and oligarchies. Great as was the diversity of constitutions un- 
der which these states were governed (Aristotle’s lost work con- 
tained the outlines of more than one hundred and fifty), yet a 
general analogy pervades the history of all such as are known to 
us. In most of them similar causes appear to have operated in 
producing first the rise and then the decay of principles and 
modes of political society. 

The heroic monarchies were limited governments, in which the 


The reader will find the argument in favour of the single author- 
ship of the Odyssey very eloquently urged in Mr H. N. Coleridge’s ‘ ‘In- 
troduction to the Classics’ (p- 142, &c.) 
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reciprocal duties and powers of kings, nobles, and commonalty 
were tempered by established superstition, rather than by legal 
sanctions, Violent changes followed, if our chronology be accu- 
rate, at no long distance of time after the Trojan wars. ‘The lines 
of ancient princes were dislodged from their seats both within and 
without the Peloponnesus; and left their vanquished subjects, 
with their massive walled cities and Cyclopean treasuries, to be 
ruled by invaders of foreign descent. 

« Most parts of Greece were occupied by a new race of conquerors. 
Every where their first object was to secure a large portion of the con- 
quered land, but the footing on which they placed themselves, with re- 
gard to the ancient inhabitants, was not eve ry where the same ; it varied 
according to the temper of the invaders, or of their chiefs; to their re- 
lative strength, means, and opportunities. In Sparta, and in most of the 
Dorian states, the invaders shunned all intermixture with the conquer- 
ed, and deprived them, if not of personal freedom, of all political rights. 
But elsewhere, as in Elis, and probably in Bovotia, no such distinction 
appears to have been made; the old and the new people gradually melt 
ed into one. Where this was the case, the conquest scarcely produc ed 
any other effect on the internal relations of the state, than an extensive 
transfer of property, and the introduction of a new body of nobles, and 
perhaps a new royal dynasty ; the nature of the government might con- 
tinue the same, and might be liable to no other changes than it would 
otherwise have passed through. But where a rigid separation was made 
between the new and the old inhabitants, so that the former only were 
citizens, or, in the highest sense, freemen, the latter subjects or slaves, 
there the constitution assumed an ambiguous aspect ; it might appear 
from one point of view an oligarchy, while from another, it might be 
considered as a monarchy, an aristocrac y, ora democracy. The freemen 
were equally raised above their inferiors, but they might, or might not, 
be all on a level with one another. They might form an aristocracy, 
or an oligarchy within an olig: archy ; and indeed this was the natural 
tendency of things i in a state where one ¥~ was in continual apprehen- 
sion anid jealousy of the other, —Pp. 397, 398, 


Thus the general results of these migrations presented every 
where certain features of similarity—every where new he reditary 
aristocracies were created, or ancient ones strengthened : the 
royal and the popular power fell in their turn in importance. In 
the more exclusive Dorian states, as Sparta and Corinth, a state 
of things must have been produced much resembling that which 
followed the overthrow of the western empire—a small band of 
warriors was established on the soil, which was tilled by numerous 
vassals, partly free and partly servile. If Greek institutions were 
developed afterwards in so very different a shape, this may be 
attributed, perhaps, less to a diversity of circumstances than to a 
diversity of character between the conquerors of Hellas and our 
Teutonic forefathers. The ties of clanship and commonwealth, 
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consecrated by superstition, bound the former together within 
the walls of the cities; while among the latter there prevailed a 
strong tendency to insulate themselves as independent poten- 
tates. ‘Thus the analogy between the two systems cannot be 
traced to any distance from their respective commencements. 
A large inferior body, excluded from political rights, having 
under it a second and still lower class, to which personal rights 
also were denied (although we are not perhaps to suppose that 
slaves were numerous in any early Grecian state), could not 
long submit in patience to the government of a little band of 
ruling families within the same city. After a few generations, 
also, the original difference of race between the conquerors 
and the conquered was, except in one or two commonwealths, 
almost worn away ; those who had been subdued by Dorians had 
learnt te assume the name of Dorian as a title of honour. And 
thus the governing body continued to subsist independent of the 
causes of its first institution—an insecure and tottering position 
—while from the gradual operation of these causes which always 
diminish the number of a strictly hereditary body, it was grown 
every where smaller and more exclusive. ‘Thus it passed, 1 in the 
language of ancient statists, from an aristocracy into an oli- 
warchy. 

From that period its annals generally presented the spectacle 
of a constant resistance to pressure from without. When an 
besiieidian is thus based on the right of conquest (and probably 
hereditary nobility all over the world had never any other origin) 
its dur: ability may be regarded as small in itself, but extendible 
to a very great and almost indefinite degree under certain combi- 
nations of circumstances. When oligarchies are established by 
similar causes in many states connected by manners, religion, and 
alliances, all may be, to a certain extent, ‘ solidaires’ for each other: 
and the existence of a strong and wise noblesse in one state, may 
prolong the factitious power of a weak and intemperate one in 
its neighbour. An aristocracy, also, into which fresh members 
are constantly introduced from the popular body, possesses thus 
the most efficacious and reasonable means of maintaining its 
authority ; deriving more vigour from occasionally touching the 
earth from which it sprang, although it carry away with it 
some tincture of the soil. But allowing for all incidental aids 
and appliances, the life of an aristocracy is but for a certain 
period. It is founded on fortuitous circumstances; not, like 
royalty, arising out 6f the immediate wants of the society in 
which it is engendered. It stands therefore on convention only ; 
and in duration, perhaps, cannot naturally long outlive the feel- 
ings of popular reverence which attach, not to the nobles them- 
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selves, but to the class—the ancient conquering class—out of 


which they arose. If it survives this period, it is supported arti- 
fici ially by the love of order and the habit of obedience ; and, 
when it falls, its ruin is not like that of a dynasty, to be speedily 
succeeded by another dynasty: it perishes to be replaced by no 
similar institution, until in the cycle of events time brings round 
another period of conquest, and victors are again set to divide 
among themselves the lands of the vanquished, 

In the v rast variety of Greek legislation and history, precedents 
are to be found for almost e very mode by which the decay of heredi- 
tary institutions may be de ferred. In some cases the nobles defend- 
ed their patrimonial wealth by a species of political entail, so as to 
keep their property unimpaired. Sometimes they sought after mi- 
litary protection and the security of strongholds. Sometimes they 
made concessions to the commonalty, and allowed them a share 
in the election of magistrates. Sometimes the oligarchy itself 
was widened by the admission of new families, even to the ee 
tent, in a few rare instances, of establishing wealth instead « 
birth as the qualification of its members—a system which ancient 
writers on government termed a ‘Timocracy. ‘Temporary means 
were adopted on other occasions, to restore an equilibrium be- 
tween conflicting powers: such was the choice of an A’symnete, 
an officer similar to the podesta of the Italian republies in the 
middle ages, invested for a time with absolute authority. But 
all these precautions seem only to have delayed, never to have 
averted, the eventual fall of the patrician power by causes opera- 
tine from within. 

Thus, in most of the chief Grecian states, and, speaking with 
some latitude, at nearly the same period, the hereditary oligarchy 
was broken up. The fall of an oligarchy was sometimes acce- 
* lerated by stand and inevitable disasters, as by a protracted 
‘ war, which at once exhausted its wealth and reduced its mem- 
‘ bers, or by the loss of a battle, in which the flower of its youth 
‘might sometimes be cut off at one blow, and leave it to the 
‘ mercy of its subjects; a case of which we find a signal instance 
‘in the history of Argos.’ Sometimes internal feuds between 
factions in the governing bodies themselves ; sometimes licentious 
excesses on the part of powerful families, as at Mitylene and at 
Corinth, were the immediate occasion of its overthrow ; and often, 
no doubt, as in Aristotle’s narrative respecting Erythrae, a go- 
vernment which was acknowledged to have servedits country, might 
perish merely from the violence of popular prejudice. Nor is it to 
be forgotten, that if oligarchies, which exist at the same time in 
states politics ully related to each other, serve, in some respects, for 
the purpose of mutual security, their downfall, when once begun, 
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will proceed from state to state with accelerated rapidity by the 
force of example. Of this truth the Greek history affords abundant 
proofs. The first, perhaps, to effect a change will be, not the 
state in which the patricians are most tyrannical or licentious, 
but that in which the people are most impatient, and by cir- 
cumstances or temper most desirous of change; the slowest to 
try the new revolutionary fashion will be that in which public 
habits are most formed, the power of the aristocracy tempered by 
most judicious laws, the people most secure from outward violence 
and least given to rash experiment. But the pattern of the first 
will be follow ed in the last as surely as if the course of imitation 
had proceeded as it ought—the wisest leading the way, and the 
less skilful following: after. 

From revolution against their nobles, the Greek cities proceeded 
almost simultaneously—for i in so general a review as the present 
exceptions and differences may be disregarded—to prostration 
under tyrants. ‘* A tyranny’ (says Mr Thirlwall), ‘ in the 
‘ Greek sense of the word, was the irresponsible dominion of a 
‘ single person, not founded on hereditary right, like the monar- 
chies of the heroic ages and of many barbarian nations; nor on 

1 free election, like that of a dictator or eesymnete; but on 
es ’ ‘The first tyrant was generally a demagogue—often of 
noble birth—who had risen to power after a struggle more or less 
protracted between the people and the privileged class. The 
course of these tyrannies was ge nerally so similar, as to evince, 
not only that human nature is much the same every where under 
the same political circumstances, but that the Greek disposition 
also was so singularly imitative, that the transactions of one city 
had always an “jmmediate influence on those of its neighbours. 
The tyrants of this particular period often, perhaps generally, 
transmitted their power to their sons; but § not one instance was 
‘ known of a tyrannical power which lasted beyond the third ge- 
‘neration.’ The citizens, at first pleased with the equality which 
they enjoyed, after the overthrow of their aristocratic institutions, 
became impatient and mutinous under the exactions which the 
new government gradually laid upon them. ‘The tyrants resorted 
to mercenary aid, the people to revolt: bands of Fuorusciti, exiles 
generally of the noble faction, found an asylum in the next dis- 
trict, and harassed the frontier of that from which the *y had been 
expelled; finally, the tyrannies were dissolved; and in general, 
throughout continental ‘Greece, Sparta contributed at this period 
her assistance towards their overthrow. We possess only casual 
allusions (except in the case of Athens) to the manner in which 
Sparta took so remarkable ashare at that epoch in the political 
destinies of Greece; nor is it very clear on what motives of per- 
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sonal interest her conduct was grounded. But she was then the 
only commonwealth in the possession of fixed institutions. Not 
because, as modern theoretical writers, entirely mistaking the 
genius and meaning of antiquity, have repeated after Cicero 
(who had in his eye a supposed analogy between Lac -edzemon and 
Rome), her government was balanced between three powers ; but 
because it was conducted by the bravest, most numerous, and 
most exclusive oligarchy of the ancient world; which subsisted, 
therefore, long after other similar bodies had perished, and de- 
clined at last by gradual decay. Hence her foreign policy was 
direct and uniform. The ties of aflinity—of superstition—of 
friendship, or Xenia, were far stronger before the Persian war 
(as Herodotus shows in almost every page of his earlier books), 
between commonwealths and rulers, than any community of poli- 
tical principles. ‘Thus tyrants in one state might assist the 
banished oligarchs of another; democr: vey might lend its aid to 
reinstate a foreign tyrant. Sparta had no such external rela- 
tions; her kings and citizens remained apart, unconnected with 
the rest of the Grecian world. Had it not been the property of the 
same constitution, which directed all her energies towards external 
agerandizement to arrest them invariably at a certain point in her 
progress, she might at this epoch have united the continent under 
her sovereignty. 

‘The develope ment of the free institutions, which rose on the 
ruin of the tyrannies, in those states which were destined to play 
the most important part of Grecian history, will afford a wider 
and more attractive field of enquiry when Mr Thirlwall has ar- 
rived at that point of his labours. Before proceeding thus far, he 
has, we presume, one more very interesting chapter in those an- 
nals to illustrate; the colonization, namely, of Asia Minor, Italy, 
and Sicily by the Greeks, on which he has as yet touched only 
incidentally. The notice which we have taken of the first and 
introductory portion of a work intended to reach five volumes 
may, perhaps, be thought somewhat premature. But knowing, 
by every day’s disappointing experience, the length of time which 
we have to wait for the continuation of a valuable book when 
published in the modern encyclop edic form, we thought it best 
to hazard a few remarks, while it is yet fresh in the minds of its 
readers, on this able and philosophical performance. 
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Arr. VI.—A Steam Voyage down the Danube ; with Sketches of 
Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey. By Micuaet J. 
Quin, Author of a § Visit to Spain.’ 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
1835. 


pur patriotie exertions of Count Szechenyi have conferred 
upon Hungary the great benefit of steam navigation. No- 
thing was so much wanted by that fertile and extensive country, 
as an opening for her commerce into the Black Sea, and among 
the provinces themselves; and although the difficulties of the 
navigation in the lower part of the Danube present formidable 
obstacles to the completion of the design, these are yet in the 
course of being overcome, while the advantages of an easy and 
expeditious internal communication have been already secured. 
It is natural for us, therefore, to feel great obligations to “Mr Quin, 
who has given, in the volumes before us, an account of the first 
tour that has been made in those parts since this important 
change took place; and although the rapidity with which he 
performed his voyage—a rapidity “necessarily incident to the mode 
of conveyance—prevented him from collecting all, or nearly all, 
the information which it would be desirable to possess regarding 
the countries he passed through, we can yet venture to assure 
our readers that his book contains a variety of particulars both 
interesting and amusing; that it presents the picture of an able, 
well-instructed, and amiable mind; and that even those who 
may be the most sensible of its deficiencies (none, we believe, 
are more likely to feel them than the modest author), will be- 
stow their time not unprofitably or unpleasingly in the perusal 
of it. Mr Quin is already advantageously known as the author 
of an able work respecting his visit to Spain in 1823. Of this 
we spoke favourably at the time of its publication ; and although 
he seemed then to labour under some bias of prejudice as to the 
constitutional cause, we did justice to the fairness which he show- 
ed in treating controverted matters, and marked the love of liberty 
which seemed natural tohim. It is very satisfactory to find that 
ten years’ longer acquaintance with mankind has not deadened 
but animated the same noble sentiments: and we find throughout 
the present work an ardent sympathy with his fellow-creatures, 
and zeal for the best interests of mankind, accompanied by the 
correlative of such dispositions,—a steady hatred of oppression, 
and a determination fearlessly to speak the truth of the highest 
that practice it. 
Mr Quin embarked at Pesth, the chief city of Hungary, though 
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not its seat of government, on the 24th September, 1834. A 
e in is mentioned by him as now in agitation, for erecting a stone 
bridge over the Danube, to connect this city with the opposite 
one of Buda; and it is part of the proposal that the toll or pont- 
age shall be levied indiscriminately on all. This is justly repre- 
sented as an important step tows ards improving the Hungari: in 
constitution—for the nobles there, as in most countries where 
the feudal aristocracy continues unreformed, are exempt from all 
direct taxation, and even from customs and passage dues in the 
military districts. ‘The government is indeed, in one respect, 
eminently a free one. ‘The power of the crown is in theory limit- 
ed more than in any country in Europe, we cannot except Eng- 
land itself; for the viceroy is chosen by the Diet or parliament, 
jointly with the king ; the right of taking arms against him used 
to be, till the middle of the last century, solemnly acknowledged 
by the sovereign in his coronation oath, and he is not by law 
counted as king wd he is crowned ;—although Joseph L1. con- 
trived to evade this crowning, as he also illegally removed the 
regalia to Vienna, and thereby threw the Hunearians into rebel- 
lion. But all the restrictions are in favour of the nobility; the 
inferior classes having little more consideration than they had 
in our own Magna Charta. It is indeed a singular circumstance, 
that the two subjects forbidden to be discussed at the Diet, are 
the hereditary right of the house of Austria, and the exemption 
of the nobility from all taxation. Against which aristocratic 
form of government, we must, in fairness, set one important fact, 
—the vast numbers of the nobles. In fact, every person above 
the rank of a day-labourer in the country, is noble—and many 
are of this class who labour for their daily bread. The inhabi- 
tants of the towns are those whom the distinctions most oppress, 
and against whom they cannot but exist. ‘The government, there- 
fore, though i in one sense aristocratic, seems practically to be so only 
in the sense in which our own comes under this de scription. No 
man who ever sits in our House of Commons—in fact no man 
who coul (aspire to a seat there—would in Hungary be other than 
noble; for the nobility there would comprehe nd a vast number 
more, and goa great way lower, than all persons with us who 
are in respectable circumstances. Indeed, in another respect, 
our constitution is far more aristocratic than theirs; if by aristo- 
cracy be meant the preponderance of a limited number of the 
higher orders in any country. Aristocratic power with us is con- 
fined to four or five hundred families, who re ally do form an oligar- 
chy, while in Hungary it belongs perhaps to forty or fifty thousand. 
We are now, moreover, speaking of our government as it is since 
the change in 1831 and 1832, which put an end to the absolute 
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supremacy before enjoyed by our nobles. The remarks which 
we have now made’are intended to supply what our author has 
omitted respecting the Hungarian government. He gives little 
or no information about it, which i is the more to be regretted, as 
his intimacy with the most distinguished leader of the patriotic 
party. Count Sze chenyi, placed every thing of this description 
easily within his reach. 

Our author has a variable success in his descriptions—for 
sometimes nothing can be more picturesque, because lively and 
natural, but occasionally this is far from being their character— 
as when he recounts how the ‘ Stars were shining in the blue 
* ocean of the sky like so many isdands of fire, the moon had just 


‘risen above the margin of the horizon, between two of those 
‘ beauteous worlds, and though divested of half her light, flung 
. 





a long pathway of silver on the surface of the Danube.’ —I. 34. 
In the steam-boat he found as his fellow-passengers about a 
hundred Tyrolese emigrants, under the care of an intelligent 
physician, proceeding to settle in one of the mining districts of 
Lower Hungary. He also met a gentleman of fiyure and talents 
returning from the Diet, and of him we have the following par- 
ticulars :— 


‘Finding my companions at supper, I was very glad to join them. 
They were in the midst of Hungarian politics, two of them being depu- 
ties on their way home from the Diet. I have seldom met a more en- 
gaging person than the Count P————, who appeared to have taken an 
active part in the business of the legislature. He was inexhaustible in 
anecdotes about his fellow-deputies, and the mode in which the national 
affairs were carriedon. Eloquent, cheerful, offhand, and thoroughly con- 
versant with human nature, he often placed the most serious things ina 
ridiculous point of view, which kept the table in roars of laughter. His 
features beamed with benevolence, and I was not surprised afterwards to 
learn that, in his own country of Presburg, where he has ample posses- 
sions, he is universally be loved. He had fre quently the goodness to ex- 
lain to me in Latin the political parts of his conversation. He said 
that the Diet was the mere image of what it ought to be according to 
the ancient constitution of the country. Many of the deputies were 
determined on eventually effecting a reform, but from motives of per- 
sonal respect for the then reigning empe ror, they would take no steps 
during his lifetime. Under a new sovereign, however, the »y would cer- 
tainly insist upon the restor: ition of the Hungarian constitution. I had 
more than once occasion to remark, that politics were by no means for- 
bidden topics in this country : they are in fact as freely spoke n of as in 
France or England. No notice is ever taken by the authorities of this 
liberty of speech ; I have heard even the authorities themselves discuss 
pub slic questions without the slightest reserve. The freedom thus gene- 
rally enjoyed must be founded not only on custom, which cannot be 
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changed, .but upon a sense of inherent strength with which it might be 
dangerous to tamper.’—Pp. 35, 36, 37. 


The account of the Hungarian nobles, which he gives on the 
authority of an English groom, settled as servant to one of them, 
we shall not extract, because we are quite confident our author 
has been grossly deceived by his informant. It is enough to 
state that this description answers to a country wholly without 
police, and in which rapine and violence, to property as to per- 
son, prevails universally, with as little check from the laws as in 
the heart of the American woods, or the African deserts. Now, 
whatever may be said of the Austrian yoke in so many other re- 
spects, this, at least, has always been confessed, that in return 
for its oppressions, and indeed its extinction of all political rights, 
it does confer upon its subjects the inestimable blessings of 
strict though mild, quiet and regular police. Not to mention 
that we in vain search the narratives of other travellers, for any 
thing like the account here given by Mr Quin. The most sin- 
gular, and indeed mysterious personage whom he fell in with in 
bis whole tour is thus deseribed : 

‘He was from Moldavia. He had been in the Russian service dur- 
ing the late war with Turkey, but in what capacity I could never satis- 
factorily discover. I suspect he was a spy: He spoke German, French, 
and Italian fluently. He wore a blue frock-coat, which probably had 
served him during the said war, as it could boast of only a part of one 
button, and two very unequal skirts, remaining in any thing like decent 
condition. The rest of the garment was covered with grease. A pair 
of old black stuff trowsers patched at the knees, in a most unworkman- 
like manner, rent and not patched in other parts indescribable, and oe 
tattered at the extremities, together with a ghost of a black waistcoat, 
cast-off military cap, and wretched boots, offered an apology for a better 


suit, which he said he had at home. His shirt was also in the list of 


absentees! He had lost the half of one of his thumbs, the other was 
wrapped in a bandage. He had not shaved for three weeks—he certainly 
could not have washed either his hands or his face for three months, and 
a comb had probably not passed through his hair for three years. To 


crown his personal peculiarities, he had a very red nose, on the top of 


which was perched a pair of spectacles. 

‘ Nevertheless, with all these strong objections against him—so strong, 
that I wonder my friend Captain Cozier had not thrown him overboard— 
there was something about this man which seemed to have actually fas- 
cinated a rather genteel youth, who was constantly at his side, and to 
have already sec ‘ured him the devotion of a miscellaneous group of Aus- 


trian soldiers and their wives, pedlars, and artisans, who occupied mats 
and sheepskins on deck. With the sailors he was quite a favourite. He 
W histled well, he sung well, and passed off every thing in a “ devil-may- 
care” kind of way, w hich gained him admirers. A charlatan at a French 
fair—a romance reader at the mole of Naples—could not possess more 
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power over his audience than was exercised over these simpletons by this 
Moldavian adventurer. He had a commonplace-book in his bosom—for 
his pockets had all vanished—from which he occasionally read to his fol- 
lowers scraps of poetry of his own composition, or selected from the 
works of celebrated German writers. These readings he interspersed 
with comments often so droll, that he set the whole deck in aroar. Then 
he would relate some of his accidents by flood and field, or describe his 
travels, in the course of which he mentioned the most extraordinary 
scenes in the world, which had occurred to him at Constantinople, Bu- 
charest, Prague, Vienna, Petersburg, Paris, Berlin, Madrid, Gibraltar, 
Venice, every where but London, where he had the modesty to confess 
he had never yet heen. His eye, when lighted up by the excitement of 
the moment, was singularly brilliant, the flush of fine intelligence was on 
his swarthy weather-beaten cheek, his voice was melody itself, and his 
diction eloquence.’—Pp. 17, 18, 19. 

Some days elapsed of the voyage, and the party had arrived 
at Dwinich, where the Moldavian routed a priest in the following 
fashion : 

‘The poet now joined the circle, and having ordered his bottle of 
wine, made himself as much at home amongst his new acquaintances as if 
he had known them a hundred years. He treated the company toa 
history of his travels, which he extended on this occasion to Grand 
Cairo. His audience seemed at a loss to know where Grand Cairo was, 
until the priest enlightened them by declaring that it was in Asia. “In 
Asia!” exclaimed the Moldavian, with indescribable disdain,—* no such 
thing; Grand Cairo is in Africa.” The governor was in raptures at 
this decided triumph over the clergyman, who, in order to restore his 
character, inveigled the poet into a theological controversy. But to my 
surprise, and to the great chagrin of the priest, and the boundless joy of 
the governor, the Moldavian proved himself quite as well read in theo- 
logy as he was in geography: he repeatedly convicted the priest of entire 
ignorance of the works with which he had pretended to be most familiar, 
and so merciless was he in following up his conquest, by challenging the 
divine on the more abstruse points of doctrine, that the latter literally 
felt obliged to decamp from the field. The governor shouted with 
excessive mirth, and ordered another bottle, which he compelled the poet 
to drink in addition to his own.’—P, 98, 99. 

But his performances did not end here—for a guitar had been 
produced, on which a lady was going to play—the mysterious 
stranger asked permission to look at it, ‘ and swept his mutilated 
‘ fingers over the strings with the skill of a professor.’ 

‘ The priest looked amazed. After preluding in a singularly graceful 
manner which captivated the Swinicheans, the tatterdemalion, clearing 
his voice witha fresh bottle of wine, which was voted to him by common 
accord, treated us to “ Di tanti palpiti,” not only with great taste, but in 
one of the best tenor voices I ever heard. The priest exclaimed that he 
knew not what to think of this fellow, unless he was the devil, for that 
not only were his talents and knowledge universal, but of a degree of 
excellence in every thing that left him without a rival. 
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‘The lady was quite ashamed to touch the guitar after the poet; 
nevertheless she was induced to favour the company with two or three 
Wallachian songs, which, after the splendid performances we had just 
heard, lost all the effect they might otherwise have produced. One of 
the young men, jealous of the asiosl character of Swinich, next took 
up the guitar, but after vexing the chords with a long series sof humdrum 
tinklings, which he would fain persuade us were Servian melodies, he 
was reluctantly compelled, by the unanimous voice of the company, to 
resign the instrument to our Mephistophele s, who showed himself, still 
more even than before, a perfect master of the art, and that too of the 
very best school. Italian, German, Hungarian, and Moldavian airs fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession, and in the most admirable style. 
The fair owner of the guitar remarked, with a charming simplicity, that 
she really did not know her own instrument in the hands of this 
enchanter. 

‘By this time our apartment was crowded. The door had been 
thrown open, and was besieged by a numerous group of savage-looking 
figures, w rapped i in their dau and large hats, who stood sti wing in upon 
our musician, as if they fully participated i in the priest’s opinion of his 
unearthly character. And in truth, when I looked at this Moldavian— 
remembered how he had amused his companions on the deck of the 
steamer by his anecdotes, his poetry, and his dramatic declamations ; the 
variety of information which he afforded to myself during the course of 
the day ; his undoubted ac quaintance with many countries, though he 
sometimes indulged ine xagge ration on that sub ect 5 ; the wandering life 
he had led; the ‘offices, sometimes of trust, and responsibility, and peril, 
which he had fulfilled; his various acquirements in science, history, and the 
fine arts; and, to crown all, his musical powers, which were of the very 
first order ; sal his ragged, unshaven, filthy appearance—I could not 
help feeling that there was a mystery about him, such as perhaps in a 
former age might have proc ured for him the dangerous honours of 
magician, —Pp. 100, 103. 


The reader will probably share in the disappointment which 
we have experienced at losing sight of this strange personage, 
without any further account of him, or any unravelment of the 
mystery that surrounded his fortunes. : 

At Orsova our author made acquaintance with the noble and 
excellent person whom we have more than once mentioned, Count 
Szechenyi. He is one of the most considerable magnats of Hun- 

gary, and devotes himself with unspeakable ardour, but also with 
a judicious zeal, to the improvement of his country. He is con- 
nected in some degree with a very different personage, Prince 
Metternich ; his brother bei ‘ing married to a sister of the Princess, 
and this accident has prov ed favourable to his enlightened pro- 
jects. Many years ago, and he is now only forty-four, he 
resolved to open the navigation of the Danube by means of 


5 
steam-boats, then recently brought into use. He made him- 
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self master of the whole subject of steam navigation, coming 
over to England repeatedly in prosecution of his plans. He 
then obtained the names of many distinguished individuals 
as subscribers to a joint stock company, and he ordered three 
engines from Mr Watt of Soho, with whom he is in constant 
correspondence. For these, boats were built at Trieste, and 
the undertakers presented a petition to the Diet for its sane- 
tion to their scheme. Now, as soon as it was considered that 
the Diet would in all likelihood accede to this prayer, the far- 
sighted Metternich began to reflect that this was a new kind of 
process ; that the Diet had not before been appealed to on such 
purely Hungarian questions ; that the popularity which would 
attend its favourable reception, and the successful accomplish- 
ment of the project, would redound not only to the honour of 
the Count and his patriotic friends, but to the glory, and there- 
fore to the influence of the Diet; and that of course this would 
not be the last popular and useful act of the same party and 
the same body ;—his legitimate and conservative Highness 
was pleased to send for the Count and ask an explanation 
of these unheard-of proceedings—proceedings which did not 
come from any of the known officers of the state, nor in any way 
originate with the Imperial Government, and yet had for their 
object the improvement of the Imperial dominions. The Count’s 
answer was admirable, and it was decisive. ‘ If you desire that 
‘the Diet should not adopt the petition, do it yourselves ; for 
‘ the Danube at all events cannot be long without steam-boats.’ 
This was quite enough. The Prince, whatever faults he may 
have, is no dunce. He took up the plan, nay improved upon it, 
extending its scale greatly, and intrusting the execution of it to 
the Count; by which means the petition never was further pro- 
secuted, and the assent of the Diet was not asked to its prayer. 
We mention this anecdote as highly creditable to the skill of 
Metternich, and as placing him in a most advantageous contrast 
with those rulers who never show the least disposition to antici- 
pate improvements, and to ward off the consequences of griev- 
ances by redressing them in time. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider how near a parallel we 
have at home to one part of this proceeding, though not to the 
result. When the friends of Education began their labours thirty 
years ago,—suppose the high church party had possessed in 
England the same sway which they so anxiously desire to 
have, and which the Metternichs have at Vienna, and even at 
Presburg, they would have summoned before them the chief 
educators of the people, and forbidden them to procced. 
When told, as they would probably have been, in Count 
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Szechenyi’s words—‘* Then educate yourselves, for the people 
‘cannot at all events be any longer without instruction, — 
we doubt much if they would have adopted the project. We 
rather think they w ould have endeavoured to stifle it. We are 
pretty sure they never would have given it all the aid in their 
power if they had undertaken it. We are almost sure they would 
have starved it in the nursing, ifnot changedit. We are quite sure 
they would not have intrusted it to the hi unds of those who had 
put them in motion, and compelled them to rouse their sluggish 
energies, in the fear of worse happening. But so far ‘ their conduct 
‘ has! resembled the crafty Austrians’. When they were well assure “l 
that nothing could stop the current, they fell in with its move- 
ment, in hopes of being able to guide its course. When they 
saw that, ¢ at all events, the Danube could not be long without 
‘ steamboats,’ a fitted out one of their own ;—hoping gently 
to jostle the Count’s out of the way, and ended, when they 
found that not so easy, by very civilly following in his wake. 

It is not, however, in regard to steam alone that the alarms of 
the Prince were excited. A club was established at Pesth upon 
the London plan, and to it belonged the magnats and the deputies 
in general ; in short, all the upper classes of society. The name 
was unpleasant to genuine Austrian ears ; it was called the * Na- 
* tional Cassino. All periodical works, as well as all foreign 
newspapers, were received there ; political conversation on eve ry 
topic was held ; and lectures on subjects of science and the arts 
were delivered. ‘The Count was again summoned to attend the 
Prince; and the latter, after full explanations had been given, 
decided that this club required some control. * Come among 
‘us,’ said the Count, ‘ and give us a liberal subscription. Your 
* personal influence may have its effect... The Prince followed 
this sound advice, and is now a member. 

Another improvement, however, seems to be beyond the reach 
of remedial measures—or even of such palliatives as we have been 
contemplating. A newspaper was established at Pesth, and in 
the Hungarian language—that language which the tyrannical 
though reforming Tena ph Il. had put down by proclamation. 
An Academy of sciences and letters has also been founded, and 
the Transactions, published quarterly, contain papers by judicious 
reformers upon the policy fit to be adopted with a view to the 
general improvement. ‘This time, no summons could be issued 
by the Prince. Unhappily the Press in Hungary is free; no 
censorship has ever been known; and, though “Metternich ani 
his master would probably give their right hand to have such a 
precious instrument of legitimate government, they are well 
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aware how hopeless it is to attempt obtaining it from the Diet, 
and no effort has been made in this direction. 

The disabled state of the finances is, after all, the most impor- 

tant part of the prospects of Hungary at this time. If their con- 
dition be as is generally described, the appeal to the Diet becomes 
inevitable, and no grants can bs expected without equivalents. 
But for this the progress ofreform would be slow, though we are 
far from doubting that it would be sure, and in the end “effectual. 
This will accelerate its arrival by half a century, and put to 
flight all the preventive projects of the Austrian statesmen. 

The following statement of distances on the Danube may be 
useful to the reader. It was drawn up by the Count. We 
should observe, what Mr Quin must be aware of (though not 
a very accurate geographer, for he places Montcenis between 
Genoa and Turin) (ii, 320), that Regensburg is commonly called, 
except in Germany, Ratisbon. 


German Miles. 
Part. Total. 





From Eschingen to Regensburg . + . 50 50 

Regensburg to Vienna . ’ ° 50 100 
—— Vienna to Pesth ® e ° e 40 140 
—— Pesth to Peterwardein ‘ ° 60 | 200 
— Peterwardein to Orsova ° ° e 40 240 
—— Orsova to Galacz e ° ° ° 100 340 
—  Galacz to the Black Sea ° ° ‘ 25 | 365 


If we add to these items the distance from the mouth 
of the Danube to Constantinople by the Black Sea, 
which is seventy German miles ‘ ‘ 70 
- then the total distance from E schingen to Ci onst antinople 
will be four hundred and thirty-five German miles $ | 435 
or about one thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight miles 
of English admeasurement, 


‘ As the voyage by steam, however, can only be made from Presburg to 
Constantinople, the distance is reduced to about fourteen hundred and 
forty English miles; which, when the steam-boat establishment and 
works on the Danube are completed, might be easily traversed in eight 
days and nights. At present, the journey overland from Vienna to 
Constantinople cannot be made in the ordinary mode of travelling within 
less than three weeks. ‘The new route by the Danube will exhibit, 


therefore, one of the most important vege over time which the steam- 
engine has yet ace ‘complished.’ —P, 152. 


Our author, in the course of his voyage, introduces a very in- 
teresting document—the speech of Prince Milosch of Servia, to the 
General Assembly last February, on acceding to the prayer of the 
Servians for a constitution. The Asser mbly is not a representative 
body at all, but consists of all the landowners and other persons 
of note in the country ; and from the Prince’s allusion to the ex- 
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pense of the meeting, and the difficulty of often coming together for 
want of forage, it is plain that many thousands must be gathered 
together on these occasions. With a great inattention to the 
subject, and as if he had really never read the document which 
he is publishing, our author (i. 153), describes the speech as 
delivered at ‘ the first Assembly of the States’ —whereas the 
speech repeatedly alludes to the former Assemblies of the same 
kind, and mentions this as one of the usual ones, as not being a 
meeting of the States at all, and as preparatory to a representa- 
tive Assembly afterwards to be convened. He speaks of a code of 
laws which had been four years in preparation ; he presents the 
people with an organic statute or constitution, which defines the 
rights of the Prince, limits his power, and prescribes also the 
duties of the people. To this, he as well as they are to swear. 
That financial difficulties have been at work here also, is quite 
apparent, for one of the main parts of the proposal is a new 
scheme of taxation; according to which there is to be one tax 
substituted for all others, and alone to be levied—in the propor- 
tion of six dollars (or we presume a pound), for each of the popu- 
lation, and this to be levied according to the income of the con- 
tributors, by the elders of each district. The Prince enumerates 
the imposts, in room of which his income tax is to be substituted ; 
and sufficiently hateful the groupe no doubt is, namely, poll-tax, 
matrimony-tax, church-taxes, mill, distillery, and corn taxes ; 
tithe of grain, of beehives, and of wine, and compulsory service 
to men in office. All these the Prince abolishes; and even for 
the services on public works, the Government is to pay. The 
only burden left by the Diet, is the repair of roads and bridges. 
Count Szechenyi, who was proceeding on a visit to Hussein 
Pacha, at Widin, joined our author on his voyage down the 
Danube. The shoals were so inconvenient, so frequently left 
the vessel aground, that the navigation must plainly be as- 
sisted by some works; and, indeed, in one or two places, will 
probably have to be carried across necks of land by canals. 
Hussein’s appointment at Widin was owing to the jealousy of his 
enemies at court, after he had successfully defended Shumla 
against the Russians in the campaign of 1828. ‘The presenta- 
tion offered nothing very remarkable; but we cannot help think- 
ing that a Florentine physician of the Pacha is somewhat harshly 
dealt with, as well as his master, when our author sets him down 
for one who ‘would never refuse the secret exercise of his 
‘ skill against the enemy of his employer for an adequate consi- 
deration ;;—and this merely from his ill-look ; though it is added, 
that ‘ after feeling as if they could read in his countenance a 
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‘ volume of crime, they learnt subsequently from their quarantine 
* companions that their suspicions were by no means unfounded.’ 
We really must take leave to doubt if this be the kind of evidence 
on which so atrocious a charge should be allowed to rest; and 
Mr Quin must bear in mind that his book, though without men- 
tioning the doctor’s name, yet describes him quite as clearly as 
if it did, and that it will be in all probability known both in Italy 
and Turkey. ‘The bad favour in which the faculty at Widin was 
with the party, did not, we observe, prevent our author from 
taking the disguise of the Count’s physician, when it was neces- 
sary for him to be part of the suite in order to his presentation. 
Not, apparently, having had much converse with Courts, he 
seems greatly surprised, “and even disappointed, with the dulness 
of the ceremonial and the want of agreeable conversation. Why 
the proverbial taciturnity of the Turks should have led him to 
expect more pleasant chat among their princes than is to be found 
on ceremonials of reception among our own in the west of Europe, 
it would not be easy to conjecture. So far our lot is like his, 
that we can only speak by report of such high matters and high 
places ; but accérding to all we have heard, there seems nothing 
peculiarly dull in the following sketch of the Widin levee, nor 
indeed in any way different from other august solemnities of the 


same class in the feudal courts ; unless, perhaps, that the conve- 
nience of seats, and the refreshment of coffee, may by some be 
thought to cast the balance in the Turcoman’s favour. 


‘The preliminaries of presentation having been gone through, the 
Count stated, through the Florentine, that as he was passing by Vidin 
on his way to Bue harest, he felt it incumbent on him to pay his respects 
to the pacha : that he was a nobleman of Hungary appointed by the 
Emperor of Austria to direct the improvements which were necessary 
to facilitate the navigation of the Danube by steam-boats from Presburg 
to the Black Sea, whence they might then proceed to Stamboul. The 
enterprise, when completed, would be equally advantageous to Turkey as 
to Hungary, and he availed himself of that opportunity to recommend it 
to the pac ha’s protection. Hussein bade the Count welcome, and said 
that he was very glad to see him, but made no allusion to the enterprise, 
which he did not appear to comprehend. A pause of nearly a quarter of 
an hour then ensued, during which we seemed all conscious of being 
employed in conjecturing how this oppressive silence was next to be 
broken. 

‘At length, the pacha having exhausted his pipe, enquired if the 
Emperor was much beloved in Hungary. The Count answered in the 
affirmative, adding that it was impossible for any man to know the 
Emperor without esteeming him for his great personal virtues. An effort 
was then made to prolong the conversation by an allusion to the rela- 
tions of peace which were now happily established between the Turks 
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and the Hungarians, who had been so long engaged in hostilities ; but 
Hussein cut it short by the maxim, that it was always better for men to 
be at peace with each other than at war. This truism having been 
pronounced with great self-complacency, and admitted on all hands, a 
second quarter of an hour elapsed in solemn taciturnity, which was really 
embarrassing. 


‘ The assigned period for the generation of another idea having been 
fully accomplished, the pacha delivered himself of an observation, that 
the Emperor had several officers of distinguished talent in his service. 
The Count confirmed the justness of this remark. Silence again resumed 
her wand, and we were all spell-bound. In the mean while, pipes, with 
splendid amber mouthpieces, were brought by the attendants, and pre- 
sented to us; after which, another set of domestics came round with a 
japanned tray, on which sweetmeats were served in glasses. But as it 
would be necessary for us to use silver spoons, which were on the tray, 
and silver is supposed to be a conductor of the plague, our quarantine 
friends interposed and prohibited the luxury, much to my annoyance, as 
beside the sweetmeats were arranged glasses of sherbet. Hussein smiled, 
not pleased, however, at the scrupulousness of our guards, which he must 
have felt as a sort of imputation upon his country. 

‘ Small china coffee-cups were then brought in upon a gold tray ; they 
were turned down, with silver filagree cups placed over each. Coffee 
was next produced in a japanned pot, and the tray and coffee-pot having 
been placed on the floor by the attendants, one of them presented a cup 
to our chief officer, who removing it from its silver case, filled it with 
the fragrant beverage, and placed it in the Count’s hand. In this way 
Mr Tasner and I were also served. The pacha and his son took some 
sherbet. This ceremony being concluded, the pacha enquired whether 
the steam-boat was going to ‘Stamboul. The Count replied that the 
steam navigation so far was not yet completed, but that when another 
hoat, which was daily expected from Trieste, should arrive at Galacz, it 
would be possible to make the voyage from Presburg to Stamboul in 
eight days. This intelligence produced an exclamation of surprise from 
Hussein. His officers and domestics held up their hands in amazement. 
But it was clear that Hussein was no friend to this sort of expedition, 
which he evidently thought predicted no good for Turkey.’—Pp. 181, 
184, 


Proceeding on their voyage, they struck on a sandbank ; 
and our author becoming impatient, left the steam-boat and 
the Count for a Zante “boat, which having less draught of 
water, easily passed along, and took him to Rutschutz, which 
is between two and three hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Danube. From thence he came across the Balkan mountains, 
on horseback, to Constantinople. The following is a brief 
sketch of that kind of journey : 


‘The road through the mountains would certainly not have been 
deemed practicable for an English saddle-horse. It was simply marked 
over the natural rock by frequent use, no care whatever having been for 
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one moment expended upon it, even for the purpose of removing the 
loose stones, or breaking down the more prominent masses. Sometimes 
we rode over a track polished like ice by the winter torrents, on which, 
when ascending, we were obliged diligently to take a zigzag course ; when 
descending, to allow the animal now and then to slide at his own discre- 
tion. On other occasions, the near foot might be seen on a pointed rock, 
while the off leg was about to pounce into a hole, the hinder hoofs making 
the best of their way through boulder-stones, as if playing with them at 
marbles. 

‘ It seemed to me, at first, an improper hazard of life to attempt to ride 
over such a road as this, where the horse and rider, even going at the 
most stealthy pace, were every moment in peril of being dashed to the 
ground. But the animals, though in England the whole five would not 
he deemed worth as many pounds, were so well accustomed to the busi- 
ness which they had to perform, that, be the disposition of the track what 
it might, they never by any chance made a false step. Their intelligence, 
prudenc e, courage, and extreme watchfulness for their own safety, as well 
as for that of the lives intrusted to their keeping, were wonderful. No 
human being could have executed their office with the uniform success 
which attended all their movements. So rapidly did they gain upon my 
confidence, that, on levels or even on declivities, I did not hesitate to 
follow my Tartar’s example, when, with a view to recover the time lost 
in ascending, or to escape quickly from a pass through a dense part of the 
woods, whence banditti sometimes fire upon the traveller, he absolutely 
galloped over these smooth or broken masses, both equally dangerous, as 
if he were flying for his life. 

‘ Nothing i in nature can be more beautiful than the variety, especially 
towards the close of the autumn, of the hues that distinguish the shrubs 
and trees which compose the forests of Mount Hemus. On one side, 
as if for the purpose of ornament, an eminence rising gradually from the 
torrent bed over which we rode, and extending tow: ards the heav ens, was 
clothed to its summit with the most magnificent shrubs, tinted with all 
shades of colour, light gold, russet brown, silver ash, pale green, scarlet 
red, orange, and the incomparable blue of the iris. Amidst these shrubs 
the convolvulus and other flowering creepers suspended their festoons of 
bells, rivalling the delicate white of the lily, or the transparent pink of 
the wild-rose. 

‘ On the other side the thick forest, sometimes below us, sometimes 
threatening to march down upon us from their tremendous heights, rank 
long grass, ferns, and brambles, branches interlacing with each other, old 
trees fallen in in all directions and scathed by the lightning, rendering 
them impenetrable, s seemed, indeed, peculiarly fitted to be the haunts of 
robbers. The assassin has only to place himself behind the trunk of a 
tree, wait until the wayfarer appears in view, then deliberately take his 
aim, and he can hardly fail to bring down his victim. Pursuit is altoge- 
ther out of the question. Retaliation would be equally impracticable, as 

the murderer could not be seen. The traveller who is best armed, as in 
this case my Tartar was, is usually selected for the first experiment. The 
discharge is the signal to the whole band, who are stationed at their 
posts along the edge of the forest, to be ready to fire at the remaining 
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fugitives ; and then, when all danger of a contest is over, the work of 
plunder commences. 

‘ My Tartar and postilion were in a perfect fever during the whole 
time we were riding through these passes. We galloped the whole way, 
whether up or down the declivities. Sometimes the road was occupied 
by caravans, and we were obliged to mount narrow and broken path- 
ways, which we found or made upon its edge. But even over these 
tracks, where there was scarcely room for the horse’s hoof, we flew with 
a speed which must have betray ed their terror. I do not affect to say 
that I was myself altogether free from alarm; but I confess that I 
thought a great deal lees of perils from banditti than from the rocks over 
which I was obliged to pursue my companions. It was emphatically one 
of those instances of which I have occasionally seen other examples in 
the course of my life, where, in order to escape visionary dangers, real 
dangers were incurred of a much more serious description.’— Vol. a 
Pp. 251, 256. 


Constantinople has been often described, but never much bet- 
ter than in the following lines: 


‘Much as I had heard of the beauties of the Asiatic as well as of the 
European banks of the Bosphorus, I must say that they very much 
exceeded any description I had ever read, or any panorama I had ever 
seen of them. ‘The ever-changi: ag character of the hills, that rise on 
each side; the magic variations of colour cast upon them by the travel- 
ling sun, and by their own shadows ; the pendant groves and gardens ; 
the castles and fortifications of the middle ages ; the old Moorish archi- 
tecture of the houses and palaces, which extend for five or six miles 
under the hills, beside the blue waters; the splendid new residences, 
built on either shore, by the present Sultan or his ministers, with their 
light Oriental fronts, their latticed windows, their bronze doors, and 
snow-white marble steps ; the towering Turkish ships of war, anchored 
off the arsenal ; the merchant brigs of all nations, sailing up or down the 
waves ; the innumerable boats bent on business or pleasure, urged by the 
oar or wafted by the wind in every direction; the costume of the Frank 
mingling with ‘that of the Turk, the Albanian, the Greek, the Tartar, 
the wild mountaineer from C aucasus, the slave from Circassia, the horse- 
dealer from Arabia, the silk and carpet-merchant from Persia, the Der- 
vish from India, and the veiled form of woman wherever she appeared, 
—spread out a picture of human life and industry, and of natural gran- 
deur before me, such as no other part of the world could disclose.’— 
Pp. ‘, 5. 

It is not our intention to follow Mr Quin in all his remarks 
upon this capital and its neighbourhood. What he says of the 
Dragomans, and the folly of some European states in trusting 
their most secret negotiations to persons over whom they can 
have no hold, is quite just, and merits attention. How ridiculous 
for us in England to find any difficulty in providing an ambassa- 
dor in the Levant with a trustworthy interpreter from home, or 
rather in training one or two of our Liolamatic agents to a know- 
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ledge of the language! With all our belief, however, in the 
various resources of England, we could wish the several pages of 
rant left out which our author devotes to the enumeration of 
English glories. Among these is introduced, somewhat drolly 
(were not the subject so serious), our civilizing Africa by putting 
an end to ‘that unhallowed trade’ which, he seems to forget, 
we were for upwards of a century the greatest protectors of, in 
all its foulest abominations. 

From Constantinople he made an excursion to Vourla, where 
he was carried by a frigate to Napoli. He then visited Athens 
and Corinth, and several other parts of the Greek dominions, 
and was presented to King Otho, of whom he speaks in very 
favourable terms. The cutting through the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth he represents as by no means a work of great magnitude ; 
there being only two miles of plain and two of mountain and 
rock to cut. The latter, however, seems of such height as to 
require tunneling ; and we presume the resources of the new 
kingdom are far removed from any extensive operation of that 
kind. ‘The estimate of half a million sterling, though assuredly 
below the truth, would probably be found considerably beyond 
its Means. 

He came from Greece to Corfu, and thence to Trieste, from 
which he went to Venice, Rome, and Naples. ‘The rapidity of 
his journey left him little opportunity of gathering information 
at any of those places ; but the reader will find a brief account of 
the grand mass celebrated on Christmas day, by the Pope him- 
self, in St Peter’s. We have not room for more than a page or 
two, in which, together with his holiness, ‘ the servant of ser- 
‘ vants,’ a very well-known son of the church and ornament of 
legitimacy makes his appearance,—none other than the conser- 
vative of conservatives, the Don Miguel, late of Portugal and 
the Algarves. 


‘The Pope was borne to the great altar in his chair of state, attended 
by a host of cardinals and bishops, and the representatives and many 
members of all the regular orders of the church. The variety, and 
elegance, and splendour of ecclesiastical costumes thus brought to- 
gether, produced a most imposing effect. The gorgeous vestments of 
his Holiness in his jewelled tiara—the mitres and crosiers, and mantles 
of the bishops, the red robes of the cardinals, formed a remarkable con- 
trast with the poor Carmelite’s white garb of flannel, and his ruder san- 
dal. The Swiss papal guards, in their antique dress, covered over on the 
breast and back by the steel cuirass, with a hat turned up on one side 
and decorated by a ruby drooping plume on the other, reminded one of 
the days of the crusades; while the newest fashions of Paris and London, 
crowding the tribunes in another quarter, gave a different charm to the 
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scene, substituting (when the eye turned downward from that airy 
dome) real beauty for the visions of tradition. 

‘ Amongst the remarkable personages who were present at this great 
festival, I observed Don Miguel, the ex-usurper of the throne of Por- 
tugal. He was in a tribune on the left hand of the Papal throne, ‘and 
appeared to attract general attention. He was dressed in blue uniform, 
decorated with some orders, obtained I know not how, or where, or 
when, as there has been scarcely any period in that prince’s life when he 
merited, in my judgment, any such distinctions. He looked, however, 
extremely well—indeed, I should have added, even a remarkably hand- 
some man, had his character not been tainted by his proceedings in the 
Peninsula. His moral physiognomy detracted not a little from his 
external appearance, and his deyotion was somewhat too sanctified to be 
sincere.’ —Pp. 275, 276. 

From the enthusiasm with which our author commemorates 
Catholic ceremonies, we presume he belongs to that communion ; 
indeed we rather think this appears somewhere in his narrative, 
though we cannot lay our hand on the passage. ‘This may 
extenuate his panegyrics upon the Papal services to Rome, to 
antiquities and the arts,—services which he considers (II. 286) 
no secular princes with families to provide for could have ren- 
dered. Has he never heard of the Miracles of St Peter—a name 
given proverbially to the splendid mansions and other indica- 
tions of princely fortunes, amassed by various successors of the 
Fisherman, and bequeathed to their natural sons or other near 
relations? ‘The very circumstance of their being elective, and 
having no means of transmitting to their favourites any thing 
but what they can save out of their stewardship, has always 
been held a cause of extortion beyond what a prince has, who 
leaves the sceptre and the key of the treasury to his descen- 
dants. 

The present King of Naples, according to Mr Quin, was dis- 
posed to give his people a constitution ; and this article formed 
the topic of conversation at Court. The young monarch, to his 
immortal honour, had resolved to assemble a Parliament of his 
dominions, both Sicily and Naples, with powers of legislation. 
He had intended to reform the system of jurisprudence, the 
very worst in Europe ; and to appoint a ministry of able men, 
excluding the faineans, who have hitherto administered and 
mismanaged the affairs of the state. But here we again meet, 
at the end of our adventures, a certain prince whom we saw 
something of at their commencement. We have taken our de- 
parture with Mr Quin from Presburg—accompanied him to 
Pesth—dropt down the Danube with him to Widin—flown 
across the Balkan on fleet and sure though lean steeds—sojourn- 
ed among plague-patients at Constantinople—traversed the 
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Morea—coasted the Adriatic—travelled over Italy, down to 
nearly the heel of the boot; and lo, here, as at Presburg, 
Prince Metternich starts up, in the same office, of foreseeing 
risk to legitimacy at Milan and Vienna, the instant any con- 
stitutional appearances shall break out in any quarter above 
the Germanic horizon ! ‘ If,’ says this great conservative, whose 
ubiquity is marvellous where any mischief is to be done,—‘ If,’ 
says he in Italy as he had said in Hungary—‘ If there should 
‘be a Parliament sitting at Naples, the Milanese and Venetians 
* will soon demand a similar constitution.’ Here he could listen 
to no Count Szechenyi, as there were none found to remonstrate. 
Accordingly troops were prepared to march. The threat sufficed, 
as no obstacle was interposed either by the Roman states, or 
France, or England; and the young king, thwarted in his liberal 
desires, gave himself up to the appointed rulers of Sicilian princes, 
-—his courtiers, and his confessors. 

We should really have thought that Metternich had little 
reason to dread the Milanese and Venetian clamour for Parlia- 
ments, after the free constitution which he condescended to give 
them in April 1815—a great charter to their hearts’ content— 
that is, a semblance of a Parliament, both general and provin- 
cial, in which representatives are to sit for each province and 
each town ; but chosen with the approbation of the Crown, and 
removable at the Crown’s pleasure ; and to which august body of 
independent legislators are intrusted the inspection of such 
new taxes as may be proposed to them, with whatever other 
matter the sovereign may think fit to consult them about. If 
this constitution has any thing of liberty in it, why should he be 
afraid of new demands? But if indeed it is a mere mockery— 
perhaps the most daring insult ever offered to a high spirited, 
though conquered people—then indeed we can imagine his dread 
of any other Italian state possessing a representative government ; 
but we are at a loss to conceive how they who have not indig- 
nantly risen against his former bounty, should be suspected of 
asking any new favours at his hands. 

From Naples our author came by sea to Genoa, thence to 
Turin, Geneva, Paris, and home. 
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Art. VI1._—On the Diffusion of Knowledge amongst the Middle 
Classes. By James Wiitu1amson, M.D. 8vo. London: 
1835. 


{yr the several important questions which have occupied us 
at different times since the commencement of our labours at 
the beginning of the present century, we have adopted one course 
—first, to discuss the subject thoroughly, though often repeated- 
ly, when a single exposition of its merits was not sufficient—and 
after having laid it distinctly before the country, to recur occa- 
sionally to it more generally and concisely according as any 
new arguments arose which required consideration, or any new 
events had happened which demanded attention and comment. 
The last, and among the most important of the great questions 
which it has been our duty to press upon the attention of our 
readers, is the impediments which the state of our taxation in- 
terposes to the diffusion of knowledge. If any where those 
obstructions are to expect hostility, surely it is in Edinburgh— 
the inhabitants of which are all more or less devoted to literary 
pursuits. We write indeed among a generation which has not 
yet forgotten the voice of their old and venerated teacher, the 
learned, honest, indefatigable, Dr Adam, than whom there never 
lived a more admirable pattern of a schoolmaster, nor a more in- 
flexibly virtuous man—a devoted friend of learning, but not more 
of letters than of their congenial liberty, and a man endowed with 
the rare courage of standing up against oppression in the worst 
times ever known in this part of the island since the tyranny of 
the execrable Lauderdale in the 17th century. His voice still 
rings in the ears of his scholars, when he was wont to exclaim, 
‘A tax upon Paper, is a tax upon Knowledge. W hat would he 
have said had he lived to hear it proved in Parliament by one of 
his old pupils, that in conducting one of the most popular works of 
the present day, the ¢ Penny Cyclopedia,’ the Society of Useful 
Knowledge pays as much in excise upon paper into the Exche- 
quer, as it does to the most eminent and scientific men in Europe, 
—the Aireys, the Babbages, the Brewsters,—men famous as dis- 
coverers, but now also devoting their talents and learning to the 
instruction of all classes of their countrymen. Four thousand 
pounds a-year paid in duty upon one work ! Four thousand peunds 
a-year tax—tr ibute—burde ‘n—discouragement—prohibition—im- 
posed upon the diffusion of knowledge among the people, through 
a single channel! As the circulation of the ‘Penny Magazine’ of 
the same Society must be three or four times as great as that of the 
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‘ Cyclopeedia,’ this book of the poor man must have to bear the bur- 
den of perhaps sixteen thousand a-year in like manner. In after 
times it will not be believed that in 1835 our policy could have 
been barbarous to this extent. Such a system will then be nearly 
as incredible as it now seems to us that thirty years ago our laws 
should have encouraged the murder and rapine, known by the 
gentle name of Slave Trading, and to abolish which crime, was 
but a few years earlier pronounced by a great and zealous Con- 
servative, the late Mr Boswell, to ‘ shut the gates of mercy on 
* mankind,’ 

But there is another tax on knowledge—direetly and chiefly on 
political—but indirectly and substantially on every kind of know- 
ledge, just as objectionable, and the repeal of which we have shown 
to be as absolutely necessary. We mean the Newspaper Stamp. 
Since we last discussed this subject, some matters have happened 
which require to be considered, and to which we shall now advert, 
in the succinct manner above mentioned, without again going 
over the general argument 

The public attention has been roused to this most important 
question, in spite of all the efforts made by the greater part of the 
London newspapers, to stifle discussion upon it. That these jour- 
nals are plainly combined against the repeal, no person can affect 
to doubt, any more than he can justly blame them. ‘They have 
much at stake, or they think they have: a monopoly, though 
never intended by the authors of the tax, has been by its operation 
secured to them, and they are apprehensive of injury from its be- 
ing taken off. Our very clear opinion is, that they are wrong, and 
that they would gain full as much as they could lose by the mea- 
sure. But our opinion is nothing; they have a perfect right to 
contemn it and abide by their own. ‘Therefore we do not blame 
them for the course which they are pursuing, like any other dealers, 
in favour of their supposed interests. But in one respect they differ 
from other dealers ; they have the means of protecting themselves 
and injuring the public—the consumers, by suppressing all, or 
nearly all that is doing on the subject. When any other trade is 
attacked by the legislature, or threatened by the efforts of the 
consumer to lower the price or improve the quality of the arti- 
cle, the press is at hand to help the party which appears to be in 
the right. Here the press being one of the parties—the trader, — 
the other party—the consumer—has no such help. Thus, take the 
exactly parallel case of the brewers and publicans. The licensing 
of public-houses, though intended for an altogether different pur- 
pose, yet eventually and accidentally had given the publicans in 
certain houses, or rather the brewers who owned these houses, a 
monopoly. When that was abolished, millions were shown to 
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have been wasted in leasehold property on the faith of the 
monopoly. All this was disregarded—meetings were held—pe- 
titions were presented—discussions took place every where—and 
in a few years the system and the consequential monopoly fell 
before the force of truth and reason. In this the newspapers aid- 
ed exceedingly. But how would it have been if these papers had 
all been—or nearly all been, like the public-houses, in the hands 
of the brewers? Would they have done their duty to the public 
—or to the public-houses ? Would the reform in question have 
had fair play? Would it at this day have been carried ? 

It is due to some of the London Papers to state, that they have 
taken a most disinterested part on the question of the Stamp. 
These, too, are among the best conducted and the most inflexi- 
bly honest. Their services to the cause of knowledge, and truth, 
and liberal opinion, have been invaluable. But the rest have 
taken another course ; and they have all endeavoured to suppress 
the agitation of the subject. So much so, indeed, that he who 
only reads these journals would never imagine how great and 
general an interest the subject had excited. As an instance : 
there were three of the greatest public meetings ever held in the 
metropolis—two of them attended by all, or nearly all, the me- 
tropolitan members; and there was hardly any notice taken of 
their proceedings in some of the daily papers. Nay, none of 
these made any mention of two large meetings, one in South- 
wark, and one at the Mechanics’ Institution, farther than to state 
in a few lines that meetings had been held on the subject. No 
one, to read such accounts, could ever have conjectured that near 
two thousand respectable persons had attended each of these meet- 
ings. ‘This policy of the papers certainly has had one effect—it 
has misled ministers and members of parliament, who necessarily 
take much of their information from such sources. The suppres- 
sive process has made the rulers of the state and lawgivers really 
believe that the public took little interest in the question; and 
accordingly the tax has been continued for another year, when 
a knowledge of the general eagerness for its repeal would inevit- 
ably have sealed its doom last session. That the interest has 
been general and intense, the almost unanimous voice of the 
provincial press demonstrates. Its policy coincides more nearly 
with its duty, and it has spoken freely and constantly out. 
The petitions presented to Parliament afford another test. These 
(as appears from the late Tabular Returns to both Houses) 
have been more numerous, and signed by a greater number of 
persons, than the petitions upon any other subjects whatever 
during the session—two only excepted—the Corporation Bill, 
and the case of the Dorchester labourers, Indeed, as one or 
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two of the Corporation petitions were signed by twenty or thirty 
thousand names, it is manifest that a far greater number of peti- 
tions must have been presented to Parliament for the repeal of 
the tax. That the Ministers should have taken, and most pro- 
we taken, into their attentive consideration the petitions in be- 
1alf of the Dorchester convicts, and granted a considerable miti- 
gation of the sentence, without ever seriously attending to the 
Stamp petitions, seems very hard to be believed ; yet is true. 

Why should this Government, of all others, support a tax oppo- 
sed to the diffusion of knowledge ? ‘There never was any that owed 
so much of its strength to free discussion. There are no friends any 
where of the existing Ministry, except among those who are most 
anxious for the spread of political information. A Ministry, too, 
more attached to literary pursuits has not often existed. Many 
of its members are themselves honourably known to the world as 
authors; almost all of them are understood to be men of reading 
habits; several of them, including both the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Leader of the House of Commons, are active 
members of the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge. Well ma 
the public, therefore, wonder at the deaf ear which this liberal and 
literary Government seems to have turned to its representations. 
It can only be accounted for by supposing that the newspapers 
have misled them ; and chiefly by suppressing all mention of the 
subject, and of the anxiety felt upon it. It is possible that the 
active exertions of a few members of Parliament may have ope- 
rated unfavourably. Let us hope that the support of the people 
will, in the interval before the next session, strengthen the hands 
of the Ministers, and enable them to resist all importunities, as 
well as encourage them to perform their duty. 

There is indeed a quarter of which, on this occasion, we have 
a right to complain, more than perhaps of the Ministers—we mean 
the liberal members of the House of Commons. What could possi- 
bly induce those who have uniformly supported all propositions in 
behalf of knowledge and against the stamp, to withdraw a motion 
when they had a majority in the House, and might have carried 
their resolution? This is, we confess, one of the most mortifying, 
and to our minds, most inexplicable things which have happened 
in Parliament during the late session. ‘The reasons which were 
assigned, are, as it appears to us, unsatisfactory. We would be 
understood to speak with all possible respect and regard of men 
whose services are invaluable to the people ; but it is no mark of 
esteem to suppress our opinion upon an important subject. The 
carrying one vote against the stamp, even if it had been fol- 
lowed by nothing farther, would have been of infinite importance. 
We do not believe that the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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would have imitated the worst part of the old Pitt tactics, and tried 
to rescind that vote another day. Lord Althorp was compelled, 
and most reluctantly compelled, to do so on the malt tax; but 
that was a question of millions, and of an income tax ;—this was 
at the utmost one of L.200,000 beyond the disposable surplus ; 
and even so much never could have been lost, for the adver- 
tisement duty must have greatly increased.* But suppose 
he had acted in this manner; that he had given notice of 
opposing the next vote against the stamp; and that the friends 
of the repeal had seen grounds for apprehending they would 
be defeated—What had they to do but leave the question 
as it then would have stood, with one vote of the House of 
Commons in its favour? Would it not have been time enough 
then, after gaining one victory, to say they would push their suc- 
cess no farther? Surely no person at all acquainted with the 
history of any one of the great questions which public opinion 
has carried against Governments and Parliaments, can for a mo- 
ment doubt the incalculable advantage which this would have 
gained to the repeal. As to the argument that the Government 
would have been shaken by a defeat, this is, in many cases, a 
sound reason for abstaining from a vote; but if constantly used, 
it becomes one of the most fatal motives of action which can sway 
public men. It is bad for the ministers, for it makes them abso- 
lute and heedless ; it is destructive to the country; for it places 
the fate of every question not upon its own merits, but upon a 
false and arbitrary issue. Since the session closed, an indication 
has been given of a nature not to be mistaken; and from hence 
we suspect that the fate of the tax in question is ‘at length de- 
creed, not indeed by the determination of the Government or the 
Parliament, but by the nature of the thing. Attempts were 
made during the summer to print unsiamped daily papers, but 
these failed, as is said, from the want of due preparations. The 
Government then put the law in force against some of the other 
papers which had long been published without a stamp; and great 
complaints were made both in Parliament and out of doors, of 
this proceeding. We confess we cannot join in these complaints ; 
because, as long as the law exists which subjects papers to a stamp, 


* The excise on paper produces L.800,000, including all kinds of 
paper—that is, for packing, papering rooms, &c. Taking off one half 
of the duty for paper for printing, would be an immense relief to litera- 
ture—especially cheap literature—and would rather be a gain than a loss 
to the revenue; whilst the increased publication of newspapers would 
augment still farther this income, 
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those who print with the stamp have an undeniable right to all 
the protection which the Government can give them against 
those who carry on a contraband trade, and sell papers without 
paying the legal duty. But although no blame can be imputed 
to the Government for attempting to act as they are by the law 
bound to act, every one must see that the attempt will fail. The 
contraband dealer will defeat the Government, exactly as the 
smuggler of spirits, andmany otherarticles of general consumption, 
has alwaysdone, when these articles were taxed beyond what they 
could bear. No sooner had a seizure been made of one printing 
press in London, than other presses were set to work elsewhere ; 
and immediately unstamped papers, of course without any print- 
er’s name, were found every where in London, which had been 
printed in some of the great manufacturing towns, and sent for 
sale to the metropolis. Can the Government think of continuing 
this contest? It is impossible—for the contest is hopeless. The 
people are determined to read newspapers; and they will have 
them without the duty of two or three hundred per cent which 
the Legislature has imposed. The duty on spirits was reduced, 
not because the revenue could be spared, or because any man 
wanted to make gin cheaper, but because the smuggler beat the 
Government and undersold the fair dealer. The duty on politi- 
cal, and all other knowledge will be repealed (reducing it is out 
of the question), because the unstamped newsmonger is beating 
the Government, and underselling the dealer in stamped papers ; 
and because the people will no more go without reading than 
without drinking. Every man lamented the necessity of lowering 
the spirit tax—every man must agree in the necessity of repealing 
the tax on knowledge. 

It is impossible to close an article upon the press without 
observing upon the almost counter-revolution which France has 
lately undergone in this branch of her policy,—of all others the 
most important to a free state. We should ill discharge our 
duty as faithful journalists of Polities, as well as Letters, were we 
to hesitate in expressing the deep feeling of indignation which 
fills our minds upon a survey of the late transactions. ‘There 
was a foul, and if you will, a diabolical plot, to assassinate the 
King; and there were newspapers existing at the same time. 
This, this positively, and nothing more, is the connexion between 
the plot and the press—the pretext, the flimsy pretext, for chain- 
ing the press with chains of iron, abolishing trial by jury, ex- 
tinguishing all journals published by poor men, and, in fact, 
placing the discussion of all subjects, except perhaps mathematics 
and antiquities, upon a more slippery and intolerable — 
than they were, in the time of an open, avowed, and candi¢ 
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tyrant. Cherishing the highest respect for the able and en- 
lightened Prince who now rules the French nation, and for 
his virtuous and accomplished minister, we fervently hope that 
they will retrace their steps ere it be too late, and give back to 
France the freedom which they have, under the influence of a 
temporary panic, been enabled, by the tame acquiescence of the 
unreformed Chambers, to suspend. The progress which republi- 
‘an principles have made in England during the last twelve 
months has been remarked by all accurate observers of the signs 
of the times—and not a foreigner who hears our conversations 
now, and had left us for a year or two, is insensible of the change. 
We verily believe that an Englishman resorting to France next 
year will be struck still more with the like progress, should the 
new laws be continued in force. We have spoken out as regards 
our own rulers, when they are plainly misled. We cannot sup- 
press the truth as to those of our neighbours.* 


Arr. VIII.—WHistory of the Church from the Earliest Ages to the 
Reformation. By the Rev. Grorce Wappineton, Vicar of 
Masham, and Prebendary of Chichester, Published under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Second Edition. ‘Three volumes, 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1835. 


MA * of our readers must already be acquainted with this 
4 work. It originally appeared in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, where it was distinguished with no ordinary share 
of public approbation. ‘The author has been encouraged to un- 
dertake a new edition ; and as it is now presented to us in this re- 
vised form, it has been considered, by no mean judges, as entitled 
to a place among our standard works. We are by no means 
surprised at the reception it has met with. The author, a cler- 


* We had intended to offer some comments upon the conduct which 
several real representatives of the people in Parliament have lately pur- 
sued in the contest with the London press—members coming from 
various parts of the United Kingdom. If we abstain at present, it is 
not from any disposition to undervalue their services, but because we 
really consider that in the present times every thing is to be avoided 
which has a tendency to widen the breach between the press and the 
people’s representatives, and to help those who, for obvious reasons, are 
ever trying to sow dissensions among the friends of liberal principles, 
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gyman of the Church of England, is obviously an accomplished 
man, of good principles, respectable abilities, and liberal senti- 
ments ; he has paid considerable attention to his subject, writes 
in a pleasing style, and his History is perhaps the best of native 
growth of which we can boast :—and yet it is at least a half 
century behind the progress of the age in accuracy and extent 
of information, and in the principles upon which it is constructed. 

As Mr Waddington’s work was professedly prepared for general 
circulation, it would, perhaps, be unreasonable to look in it for 
profound theological discussion, or nice critical investigation, or 
even for the fruits of original historical research. We might rea- 
sonably expect, however, that the results of the learned labours of 
other minds would be correctly given; but even in this humbler 

character we are reluctantly compelled to affirm, that such a work 
could have appeared only in a country where shone had been a sus- 
pe nsion, for the best part of a century, of original i inve stigation in 
the department to which it belongs. If we are correct in this view, 
it leads to conclusions which we conceive to be of some practical 
interest at the present moment; and this may justify a more 
minute examination of Mr Waddington’s work than in other cir- 
cumstances we might have thought necessary. 

Whilst we cannot but think that this production reflects little 
credit on the state of historical knowledge among us, the fault, 
we conceive, is not altogether in the author, and in no de- 
gree in the Society under whose auspice es it appears, and who 
have shown their usual good judgment in giving to the History of 
the Church a place in the list of their subjects. The fortunes of 
our religion constitute an indispensable branch of general know- 
ledge, which, in one form or other, ought to be brought within 
the reach of all classes of readers. Considered as a moral phe- 
nomenon merely, and altogether independently of the question of 
its divine original, there is ‘nothing i in the history of our race more 
remarkable than the rise and progress of Christianity; and, as a 
subject of curious enquiry, its fate is well worthy of our atten- 
tion. But it has higher uses than the gratification of our curiosity. 
Tor the various important purposes of Christian theology, its 
value will not be disputed. And it is scarcely less important to 
the philosopher than to the theologian. Many of the most re- 
markable appearances in the records of past ages, and in the 
present aspect of by far the greater portion of civilized society, 
find their only expl: ination in the condition of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, or in influences to be traced to modes of Christian faith 
or worship. And in that highest philosophy which relates to the 
complicated phenomena of the world of mind, from the influence 
of Christianity in the developement of the religious principle, an 
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acquaintance with its history is essential towards the solution of 
some of the most important preblems that can occupy the atten- 
tion of rational beings. 

It must be allow al that few of these advantages are to be de- 
rived from ecclesiastical history, as it has been usually conducted. 
In the great proportion of works upon this subject, under a per- 
plexing multitude of arbitrary divisions, we have a dry catalogue 
of the various outward forms in which Christianity has appeared, 
of the disputes of ecclesiastical persons, and of the relation of the 
Church to political affairs, rather than a vivid delineation of the 
manifestations of the life and spirit of our religion. Formal lists 
are presented to us of the opinions which pre vailed, and of the rites 
which were observed in successive periods, without any attempt 
to discover their origin, to exhibit them in operation, or to de- 
tect the secret of their influence. And in another descrip- 
tion of works where a narrative interest is maintained, the cause 
of truth is often sacrificed to sectarian views, and instead of having 
an exhibition of the large and liberal spirit of Christianity, we 
find our prospect narrowed to what the superstition, or bigotry, 
or mistaken piety of the author, limits the character of the true 
religion. 

In the works of the ancient historians of the Chureh which 
have come down to us, while much that is valuable is secured, 
there must also be noted great deficiencies. A want of method 
and order is common to them all. Different matters are mingled 
together, without any apparent principle of connexion, and 
subjects are taken up and dismissed, resumed and abandoned, 
in a way that is exceedingly harassing to the reader. Of the 
philosophy of history they had not the remotest ideg They 
were greatly de ficient in the spirit of analysis and ‘edthehes. 
The want of strict accuracy of statement, of which Hume com- 
plains in the ancient profane historians, prevails equally with 
them. And we seek in vain in their writings for any information 
respecting the developement of Christianity as a system of doc- 
trines—or the changes which were introduced in the rites and 
ceremonies of religion—or the true character of the heresies which 
prevailed—or the precise relation of Christianity to heathenism, 
or of their mutual effects upon each other. With all their defects, 
however, these works are of great value, and if studied in con- 
nexion with the profane literature and ecclesiastical writings of 
the times, enable us to arrive at sufficiently accurate conclusions 
respecting many of the most important particulars connected with 
the state of our religion in its earlier days. 

Throughout the dreary course of the middle ages, we find 
nothing deserving the name of a general history of the Church. 
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The growing power of superstition indisposed the minds of 
men to free enquiry, and the naked and open daylight of truth 
was deliberately shut out as not showing ‘the masks, and 
‘mummeries, and triumphs of the world half so stately and 

‘ daintily as candle lights.’ Besides, as the power of the Ro- 
man See was in no small degree founded on a falsification of the 
truths of history, all enquiry was suppressed that might endanger 
an exposure of its pretensions. Accordingly, with one or two 
solitary exceptions, the ecclesiastical history of the period refer- 
red to, consists of wretched compilations, or extravagant legends, 
and scarcely any writer evinced the qualities necessary for a cre- 
dible historian. 

A time of change, however, came with the Reformation. 
The various controversies which arose between Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants, and between the different sects into which 
the Protestants were soon divided, rendered a searching en- 
quiry into the exact condition of the Church in preceding ages, 
indispensably necessary. The Roman Catholics were accused 
of a departure from the faith, worship, and government of the 
primitive church, and this charge could be proved or refuted 
only by an appeal to historical documents. On the other hand, 
the Protestants were obliged to answer the objection brought 
forward by their opponents, that their doctrine was to be re- 
jected, as taking its rise with the sixteenth century only, and 
this they did by establishing the harmony of the Protestant 
principles of belief with those of the early Christians, and by 
bringing forward examples of sects and individuals in all ages 
who dissented from the opinions recognised by the Romish 
hierarchy. This advantage was followed up by showing at how 
late a period the claims of the successors of St Peter were acknow- 
ledged among Christians, through what guilty arts their power 
was acquired and maintained, and with what disastrous conse- 
quences to the interests of religion and the condition of society 
that power had been exercised for many centuries. 

The first regular attack upon Popery in the form of an Eccle- 
siastical History was by a Society of Lutheran Divines, known 
by the name of the Magdeburg Centuriators. ‘The name was 
derived from the city where the first part of their history was 
finished, and from the chronological mode of division which they 
introduced into their work. ‘The celebrated Flaccius Illyricus 
was at the head of the undertaking. ‘The work is divided into 
periods of centuries, in each of which the authors, with unlimited 
confidence in their own industry and resources, though with very 
imperfect ideas respecting the true nature of historical c composition, 
undertake to give a complete view of the aspect which the Church 
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presented, in a series of chapters, amounting to no less than six- 
teen, with numerous subdivisions. Every thing connected with 
the propagation and persecutions of Christianity is set forth, cen- 
tury by century, in three distinct chapters. After this we have 
a statement of the articles of doctrine taught by ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, with extracts from their works upon “forty heads of doctrine, 
constituting a whole body of divinity. ‘The succeeding chapters 
are devoted to the following somewhat heterogeneous sub- 
jects—heresies—the rites and ceremonies of religion—schisms 
—councils—the lives of eminent persons — miracles and_pro- 
digies—the affairs of the Jews—religions foreign to the Church 
—and finally, the political condition of the world. ‘The learn- 
ing and industry of the Centuriators have never been dispu- 
ted. ‘Their work was considered as a storehouse by Protest- 
ant divines in succeeding times. In Germany it superseded all 
farther enquiry into Church History for upwards of a century, 
and its influence in determining the mode in which historians di- 
rect their enquiries has been more or less felt even to our own days. 
Very serious objections, however, may be made to this great un- 
dertaking. Notwithstanding the multitude of subjects which the 
authors proposed to illustrate, some of the most interesting in the 
field of historical investigation are wholly omitted; and by the 
mode of division all interest in the work as a continued nar- 
rative, is necessarily destroyed. The natural relations which 
connect different subjects are wholly disregarded ; and it must be 
added, that the Protestant prejudices of the authors sometimes 
misled them into error. ‘The example of the Lutherans was fol- 
lowed by other Protestant Churches, and in the course of the con- 
troversy with the Romanists, many valuable historical works were 
produced. Hospinian, De Mornay, Daillé, Blondel, Salmasius, 
Spanheim, and the two Basnages, may be mentioned as among 
the more eminent individuals who attacked the Romish Church 
upon historical grounds. 

The Church of Rome, when it could no longer reckon upon 
the credulity or ignorance of mankind, or impose a reluctant 
silence, prepared vigorously to meet the attacks made on its 
claims. Tor this purpose, Baronius was chosen to read ecclesiasti- 

cal lectures in the Oratory at Rome. He continued in this situa- 
tion thirty years, going over the History of the Church seven 
times ; and the materials prepared by him were at last published 
in the form of annals. Dr Cave justly characterises the History 
of Baronius as a work of incredible labour and pains, to which 
no fault can be found but that which pervades the whole—name- 
ly, that the leading object of the author is to defend his Church 
against the C enturiators, and to make both the sceptre and the cro- 
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sier stoop to the triple crown. The history of Baronius reaches only 
to 1198. Continuations to it were written by different hands. 
The best is by Rainald, who brings it down till 1524. In 
addition to the other merits of Baronius and his continuator, we 
are indebted to them for many original papers from the records of 
the Vatican. From the days of Baronius learned men have never 
been awanting in the Romish communion, who have shown in 
their historical researches as much industry, and talent, and inge- 
nuity, and in some instances as much honesty, though not so un- 
fettered a spirit as has been exhibited by Protestant writers. The 

Catholic historians best known to general readers in this country 
are Fleury, Tillemont, and Dupin. The credit of sincerity cannot 
be denied to any of these writers, and their industry has never 
been surpassed. 

As the contests between Protestants and Papists have contri- 
buted much to the study of ecclesiastical history, and enriched our 
theological literature with some of its most valuable treasures, so 
the contests between different sects of Protestants have led, though 
in a more contracted degree, to similar results. The controversies 
between the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches, between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians, between Trinitarians and Anti- 
trinitarians, between Paedo-Baptists and Anti-Paedo-Baptists, 
have led to a frequent examination of all that related to the rites 
and ceremonies of early times, to the primitive form of church 
government, and to the doctrines set forth in the writings of the 
fathers. 

In regard to almost all the works which have been hitherto 
referred to, valuable as many of them are in many important par- 
ticulars, there is one general objection to be made, that they are 
not of a purely historical character, but may be considered as be- 
longing to the department of polemical divinity, fully as much as 
to that of history. Some of them, indeed, are scarcely in a 
historical form, and even where it is otherwise, the partial 
object the writers had in view, leads them to neglect many impor- 
tant matters altogether, and to exhibit the subjects which they 
bring forward only in one light. An unfavourable effect is also 
produced upon the manner in which the different topics are treat- 
ed, and the calm tone of the historian is often exchanged for the 
noisy or bitter accents of the polemic. 

It is in Germany alone that we find a better spirit ; and the pro- 
gress of Church history i in that country is well worthy of atten- 
tion. We have already adverted to the effect produced by the 
labours of the Centuriators in suspending further enquiry ; and 
the distracted state of the country in no small degree contri- 
buted to the same result. One or two distinguished names 
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occur soon after the termination of the Thirty Years’ War. But 
it was not till towards the end of the seventeenth century, that 
the theologians awakened from their sleep, and acknowledged 
the necessity of making further progress in the study which 
had been so long neglected. Still, notwithstanding the labours 
of Sagittarius, Ittigius, Arnold, and others, church history con- 
tinued in its infancy, till the days of Pfaff, and Weissman and 
Mosheim, about the middle of last century, when the true 
principles upon which it ought to be written began to be re- 
cognised, and its uses to be acknowledged. By their efforts, 
and particularly by those of the last-mentioned writer, the facts 
of ancient history were placed upon a more satisfactory basis than 
had hitherto been found for them ; the subject was freed from much 
of the rubbish which had been admitted, as by hereditary right, 
into the pages of preceding writers ; the peculis ir characteristics of 
different periods were more distinctly marked; the reciprocal in- 
fluences of civil and ecclesiastical affairs were ‘cahibited : and the 
good or the evil, which had previously, without reference to the 
instruments male use of by Providence, been indole ntly ascribed 
at once to God or to Satan, was traced to its more immediate 
causes. The chief part in this reform is to be ascribed to Mo- 
sheim, whose history has long been deservedly popular in this 
country through the translation by Maclaine, which does justice 
to the original i in almost every respect, except in the spirit in 
which events are viewed ; for Mosheim’s temper was as far re- 
moved from scepticism as credulity, and his piety, though not 
ardent, was sincere, and indisposed him to treat with ridicule any 
indications of a religious spirit. He commenced his enquiries in 
ecclesiastical history at an early period, bringing to the task a 
spirit of patient industry , combined with i inge nuity and acuteness, 
an adequate knowledge of several languages, and a practical ac- 
quaintance with affairs and with men. His general history com- 
bines many excellences, but it is not without very material de- 
fects. His arrangement is chargeable with some of the worst faults 
of the Centuriators. He sometimes allows conjecture to supersede 
investigation, and though his research was great, it was not so 
great as might appear from his numerous references; for he some- 
times quotes passages in support of his statements which in cha- 
rity we must suppose he had never read. 

Though much was accomplished by Mosheim and his distin- 
guished contemporaries, much still remained to be achieved ; and 
since their days, so great advances have been made, that the 
writings of Mosheim are now more read in this country than in 
Germany, where they are looked upon as in a great measure an- 
tiquated, It may be allowed, perhaps, that no succeeding church 
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historian has combined more qualifications for the work than did 
that eminent individual—none has done so much for the science as 
was effected by him—none, perhaps, would have been able to in- 
troduce the reform of which he was the chief author. But since 
his days all have enjoyed the advantage of his labours ; every 
separate part of which he treated has been subjected to the rigid 
examination of different learned men; and thus errors have been 
detected, new facts brought to light, and in many instances, 
more satisfactory theories have been constructed for the ex- 
planation of events. ‘The methods by which Niebuhr has im- 
parted a new character on the Roman history have, to a certain 
extent, been employed in reference to particular portions of eccle- 

siastical history. ‘The conclusions which philosophers have ar- 
rived at from tracing the history of religion in general, have been 
applied with happy. effect for the explanation of some of the most 
difficult appearances connected with the progress of the Christian 
religion. ‘The scholars of Germany, in the prosecution of their 
indefatigable labours, are continually succeeding in giving new 
illustrations of the meaning of classic authors, and many of these 
have been applied with good effect in the explanation of the early 
Christian writers. The : state of society and manners in the dif- 
ferent countries into which Christianity has been introdueed—the 
distinctive features of the different systems of ancient philosophy . 
their relations to each other and to the popular superstitions of 
the times—the influences produced by the character of rulers, and 
by the general state of law and government—these and similar 
subjects have been carefully explored by different minds, with 
different objects in view, and the most valuable and unexpected 
lights have thus been thrown upon many passages connected with 
Ecclesiastical history. New facts have been brought to light 
— appearances that had been long familiar, but which seemed 
altogether unaccountable, have been distinctly referred to the 
general condition of ancient society, or to peculiarities in the 
manners of certain districts—and the lengthened tract of Christian 
history is disclosed, in harmony with itself, and in harmony with 
the annals of letters and philosophy, and civil society, which 
run parallel with it. Even the neological views which have so 
generally prevailed in the German churches, however much to be 
regretted in other respects, have been of advantage, upon the whole, 
to the science of history. They have led to a more thorough sifting 
of the evidence for all the facts favourable to the interests of Chris- 
tianity, by minds free from the suspicion of any partial bias ; they 
have furnished us with the unspeakable advantage of lookin 

upon the same object, from different points; and though they 
have encumbered the subject with many extravagant theories, 
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these very extravagances have called forth greater zeal on the 
part of Christian writers to set the subject in its true light, till 
all parties seem to have arrived at the conclusion, that the best 
historian is he who has most carefully studied all the sources of 
information, and whose pages present the most faithful impress 
of the times to which they refer. With such views the inesti- 
mable works of the Schroekhs and Plancks were written; and 
the Neanders, and Gieselers, and Ullmans are year after year en- 
riching historic science with new accessions of know ledge. We 
had intended to make some remarks upon the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the works of these learned individuals, but we find 
that it is now full time to proceed to Mr Waddington. 

There is one remarkable circumstance in w hich this author 
stands contrasted with the most eminent of the German wri- 
ters. Without any exception of moment, the best general 
histories have been produced by individuals who commenced 
their literary career by collecting materials for special depart- 
ments, and who proceeded by degrees i in this manner, publishing 
works upon separate branches ere the ‘y ventured to attempt an 
exhibition of the vast whole. ‘They have looked upon the work 
as too arduous to be undertaken without a lon; g course of prepa- 
ration and many probationary efforts ; and wisely judged that by 
publishing successive works they might become habituated to 
historical composition, and derive benefit from the criticisms upon 
their productions, and arrive at more correct views as to the best 
method of conducting so unwieldy a subject, and be in possession 
of a more abundant stock of materials. Such seems to have been 
the views of Ittigius, and Weissman, and Mosheim, and Schroeckh 
and Neander, and indeed of every other historian of eminence 
whom we can recollect. Even Flaccius Iilyricus published his 
Catalogus Testium Veritatis, before he engaged with his coadjutors 
in their giant work. Mr Waddington has shown more cour: age at 
least, and his first demand upon public notice is as a historian 
of the whole series of ages preceding the Reformation. We can- 
not help thinking that this circumstance of itself shows, that 
he has very inadequate notions of the extent and difficulty 
of his undertaking, and that he engaged in it without being 
fully aware how much might reasonably be expected. 

We are confirmed in this opinion by observing that his work 
must have been prepared in ignorance of what has been done on 
the Continent in his department, almost from the days of Mo- 
sheim. He occasionally alludes to Semler indeed; and in his 
second edition the first volume of Neander seems to have come 
in his way ; but there is nothing that would indicate that he has 
ever heard of any of the other writers already referred to. ‘This 
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is exactly as if an author were to come before the public with 
a treatise upon the feudal system, in ignorance that any light 
had been thrown upon the subject since the days of Hume, and 
Robertson, and Gibbon; or to attempt a work upon civil law, 
without having heard of the writings which have proceeded from 
the school of Montesquieu. 

In taking up a general history of the Church, we are naturally 
led in the first place to attend to the author’s method of arranging 
his materials. It is really distressing to see a respectable per- 
son like Mr Waddington, in perfect good faith, taking credit to 
himself for discontinuing the awkward method of “discussing 
Church history by centuries, never seeming to doubt that it 
is a notable discov ery of his own; and in his table of contents, 
as well as in the body of his work, complacently bringing his 
merits in this respect under our eye. EF xcept for the conve- 
nience of reference, the division by centuries is absurd in the 
extreme, and Mr Ww addington was quite right in abandoning it ; 
but it is to be regretted for his own sake that he has said so much 
about it. He is only doing what every good historian for the 
last half century has done bet fore him. W hat would we think of 
a I’rench dramatic writer who should proclaim it to the world as an 
original discovery that the shackles of the unities are not essential 
toa good tragedy ? A provincial lecturer on botany might consult 
perhaps the benefit of his pupils, by departing from the artificial 
system, but he would give unnecessary pain to his scientific 
friends if he were to come before the public claiming the honours 
of a Jussieu. 

We have only advanced one step towards a right division, 
when we fix upon the different resting places in our march 
throughout the long line of ages. ‘The more difficult task re- 
mains, to determine the different heads under which we are to 
arrange our materials in each successive period. In regard to 
this difficult subject no positive rule can be given, and much 
should be allowed to different habits of thought in different 
authors. There can be no doubt, however, that every author 
should announce a plan of some description; that in this plan 
the ordinary logical rules of division should not be glaringly 
violated; and that the plan, moreover, when once made known, 
should be adhered to. We regret to say that none of these 
reasonable postulates have been observed in this work. In 
the introduction, there is, indeed, an imperfect notice of some 
of the subjects to be treated of in the different periods, but 
there is no hint respecting the order in which they are to be 
brought forward; so far as any method is indicated, it is not 
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adhered to, and in the plan actually followed, every rule of 
logic is set at defiance ;—it does not comprehend all the particu- 
lars, similar subjects are separated, and different subjects brought 
together. When we read the work as it originally appeared, 
we took it for granted that Mr Wadiington, like many other 
authors, had commenced without knowing the exact course he was 
to pursue, and that when farther reading taught him that impor- 
tant subjects had been omitted, or imperfe etly treated, he made 
the necessary explanations and additions in a suceeeding num- 
ber. But we presume we must have been in error; for in the 
second edition the same general method is adhered to, without 
any essential change; and the author gravely tells us in his new 
preface that he has ‘so enlarged the first, second, third, and 
‘ fifth chapters, as to embrace all that seems most important in 
‘ the much controverted records of the Antenicene Church. My 
‘deepest consideration they had long ago received; only I 
‘ thought it then sufficient to present little more than the gene- 
‘ ral results of my researches, and compressed several particu- 
‘lars which will be found more amply treated in the present 
‘ edition.” We confess we are unable to discover that he has 
made so many additions as this extract seems to imply, but 
this is of little importance. He shows at least a tolerable satis- 
faction in the completeness of this part of the work, as embracing 
all that seems most important in the first three centuries. Let 
us see. 

We have five chapters relating to the Antenicene period. 
The jirst is ‘on the propagation of C hristianity.’ It carries us 
down ‘to the end of the second century. The second chapter is 
‘on the numbers, « discipline, doctrine, and morality of the pri- 
‘ mitive Church,’ that is, of the Church during the first two een- 
turies. We had supposed that he would here have finished all that 
relates to the state of affairs during this period; but instead 
of this he proceeds in the third chapter with an account of § the 
‘ progress of Christianity from the year 200 a. p, till the aeces- 
‘sion (?) of Constantine, a.p. 313.’ And then he overlaps the 
whole period by two additional chapters, ‘on the persecutions of 


‘several Roman Emperors,’ and ‘ on the heresies of the first three 


‘centuries.’ ‘The reader may now flatter himself that he is done 
with the Antenicenians,—but he will find himself mistaken ; for 
after having gone on till nearly the end of the second period, 
and even finished the account of the divisions between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, which terminated in the schism in the 
tenth century, the author brings us back again to the very com- 
mencement; He no doubt givesa reason for this retrograde move- 
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ment ; but it resolves itself into an acknowledgment that he had 
executed his work imperfectly, or that he was in the situation of 
an architect, who, after carrying up his building to the second 
or third story, finds himself obliged to commence anew by en- 
larging his ground plan. 

Mr W: addington’ s history begins with the following abrupt 
paragraph, to which we must request the special attention of our 
readers, as it may convey a tolerably accurate idea of the spirit 
and manner in which the whole work is executed. 


‘It is our object in this chapter to state what is material in the early 
history of such of the Churches of Christ, whether founded by the apostles 
themselves, or their companions, or their immediate successors, as were 
permitted to attain importance and stability during the first two centuries. 
For this purpose we have not thought it necessary to describe the circum- 
stances which are detailed in the sacred writings, and are familiar to all 
our readers. The churches which seem to claim our principal attention 
are eight in number, and shall be treated of in the following order: Je- 
rusalem and Antioch, Ephesus and Smyrna, Athens and Corinth, Rome 
and Alexandria ; but our notice will be extended to some others, accord- 
ing to their connexion with these, their consequence, or local situation. 
It is thus that we shall gain the clearest view of the progress made by 
infant Christianity, and the limits within which it was restrained.’ 


Now here we have, in the first place, to observe a very great 
deficiency, in the omission of any preliminary notice as to the 
state of the world at the time of the introduction of Christianity, 
or as to the systems of philosophy which then prevailed. And 
as this omission is not supplied in any succeeding part of the 
work, we consider it as a capital defect. ‘To enable us to ap- 
preciate what Christianity has achieved, and even for the right 
understanding of the internal character of the Church, an aec- 
quaintance with the leading characteristics of the philosophic 
sects and of the popular superstitions is indispensable. Even 
in an account of any discovery in the arts and sciences, we 
would expect some introductory information respec ting the pre- 
vious state of human knowledge i in that department. And what 
would be thought of a history of any of the Revolutions in the 
civil affairs of nations, which should contain no allusion to the 
circumstances in which they arose! We think Mr Waddington 
is wrong also in not commencing with an account of the events 
that relate to the origin of the Church. ‘The Christian reli- 
gion, historically considered, consists of one great whole, all the 
parts of which stand intimately connected with each other in 
mutual relation; and to pass over the life of Christ and the 
Apostles, appears to us like the omission of any notice of the Sun 
in a view of the planetary system. Mr Waddington indeed men- 
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tions, that the circumstances detailed in the Sacred Writings ‘ are 
‘ familiar to all his readers.’ But does he really think, that be- 
cause the New Testament is in every body’s hands, one has no- 
thing more to learn respecting its history! Did he ever see the 
works by Benson or Paley ? Is all that they contain familiar to 
his readers, and may not new discoveries be made by following 
in the same tract ? For our own part we can say, that Neander’s 
recent work on the Apostolic Church has all the charms of 
novelty to us; even in those parts that are most exclusively con- 
fined to the events respecting which we have no information 
except from the Acts of the Apostles. But it appears that Mr 
Waddington has no idea that there are higher duties connected 
with the office of the historian than mechanical compilation ; or 
that more can be discovered in the record of a fact than the mere 
existence of the fact; and throughout his work we shall find that 
he acts upon this principle. 

The ‘ Propagation of Christianity’ is the subject of his first 
chapter; and as the best way for gaining a clear view of this 
topic, he proposes ‘ to state what is material in the early his- 
‘ tory’ of churches that attained to importance during the first two 
centuries. Now, if the object of division is to introduce order in 
our enquiries, it appears to us self-evident that the author should 
have confined himself to his proper subject, viz. the P ropagation 
of Christianity, and not involved himself with all that is * mate- 
‘ rial in the history of the early Churches.’ We arrive, no doubt, 
at a clearer idea of any part of a subject, after making ourselves 
acquainted with every other part; but, in a systematic work the 
whole should surely not be treated of in relation to any one part, 
but, on the contrary, each part should be considered in reference 
to the whole. ‘To proceed upon any other idea must necessarily 
be destructive of all order. This is well exemplified in the pre- 
sent chapter; and the confusion in which Mr Waddington 
perplexes himself, is increased a thousand-fold by the prepos- 
terous idea of giving a separate history of each of the Churches 
that attained early celebrity,—of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, 
&e. We have questioned Mr Waddington’s title to any boast 
for freeing himself from the shackles that had been imposed 
upon Church historians in regard to dime ; but certainly the 
merit of the discovery of this new method of entanglement in re- 
gard to space is all his own, and nothing can be more preposterous. 
What would be thought of the historian who should commence a 
history of Britain with an account of ‘ what is material’ con- 
nected with the cities of London and York, and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, as the best method of conveying an idea of the progress 
of the British nation? Or would it be wise, in tracing the advance 
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of an army, to carry us backward and forward in a narrative of the 
march of each separate regiment? In the history of each particu- 
lar Church there are events which are to be traced to causes affecting 
all the Churches ; and there are other events which have a gene- 
ral operation, and affect the cause of Christianity throughout the 
world. It is obvious, then, that when the historian of the Church 
undertakes to give an account of each district in succession, he 
prepares the way either for wearisome repetitions, or essential 
omissions. A faint idea may be conveyed of the confusion in 
which Mr Waddington has thus involved himself, by mentioning 
some of the particulars to be found in his first chapter. It may 
be truly said, that we have notices de omnibus rebus in the text, 
and then de guibusdam aliis in the notes. ‘Thus we have a de- 
scription of the deaths of James and Simeon, bishops of Jerusalem, 
—and of the destruction of Jerusalem itself,—and a character of 
Hegessipus,—and the complaint of Le Clere, that the first Chris- 
tians thought little of posterity,—and a note as to our sources of 
information respecting the condition of the Church during the 
whole of the Antenicene period,—and an ‘ episode’ as to the mar- 
tyrdom of Ignatius during the reign of Trajan,—and the defence 
of Christianity by Theophilus, is preferred to his attack on the 
1eresies of Marcion and Hermogenes,—and there is an anecdote 
about St John,—and an account of the martyrdom of Polycarp,— 
and a list of the works of Melito, bishop of Sardis,—and the i 
of the letter of Pliny to Trajan, and of the passage in ‘Tacitus as to 
the persecution of the Christians by Nero,—and an account of the 
dispute concerning Easter,—and of the controversy as to the Pope’s 
supremacy,—and of the different opinions respecting the Episcopal 
oflice,—and a hint as to the present condition and future prospects 
of * the wild mountaineers of Taygetus,’—and all these, and a 
thousand other particulars, before we know who Marcion or Her- 
mogenes was, or what led to the persecution under Trajan or 
Marcus Antoninus, or that there was such a festival as Easter, or 
what the claims of the Bishop of Rome were, or what is the state of 
the Episcopal controversy,—and all these particulars, moreover, 
as to matters of discipline, government, worship, and as to here- 
sies, persecutions, &c. &c. &c., in the chapter devoted to the 
* Propagation of Christianity.’ After this specimen our readers 
will agree, that it is vain to look for any thing like method or 
order in Mr Waddington’s work; and it will not ——— them 
to learn, that many of the subjects we have mentioned are again 
and again brought under notice. 

But a careless or imperfect arrangement is only one of the 
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defects of this part of the work. The account of the different 
Churches might have been made interesting and_ instructive, 
however unsuited the idea to the plan of such a history, hed 
the Author made us acquainted with the peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent districts, and traced the effect of local circumstances upon 
the display of Christiaiity in different situations. But we seek 
in vain for such information, and his statements are meagre, and 
often inaccurate. We have marked many errors even in this first 
chapter, but we can allude only to one or two. His account of 
the Corinthian Church shows, that his exegetical is as defective 
as his historical knowledge. Then he speaks of ‘ Polycarp visiting 
‘ Rome about 100 a.p. for the purpose, as we learn from Ire- 
‘ neeus, of arranging the Easter controversy. —P. 19. Mr Wad- 
ont cannot have read or attended to the passage he refers 
to. We do not learn from Irenzus that Polycarp visited Rome 
* for = purpose of arranging the Easter controversy.’ We have 
merely the statement of Eusebius that such was the purport of 
TIrenzeus’s statement. And in the subsequent passage, where the 
very words of Irenzus are quoted, the time of Polycarp’s visit 
is fixed during the papacy of Anicetus, which was after the 
middle of the second century. We would have supposed a typo- 
graphical error, had we not found the date in both editions. In 
page 10 we have the following sentence: ‘ The province of Bi- 
* thynia was situated at the south- western extremity of the Euxine 
‘sea. We have no record of any Apostolical C hurch here found- 
‘ed; but we are accidently furnished with a proof, that in the very 
‘ beginning of the second century a great portion of the inhabi- 
‘ tants were Christians.’ Now, though we have no positive ‘ re- 
‘ cord,’ we have a tradition referred to both by Eusebius (I. iii. 
c. i.) and Origen (in Gen.) that the Apostle Peter preached to 
the Jews in that country; and we know certainly that there was 
a church in Bithynia in the time of that apostle (1 Peter, i. 1). 
In page 23 he mentions the differences between the British and 
Roman churches, concerning the celebration of Easter, as a proof 
of an original connexion between Britain and Ephesus; and in a 
subsequent part of the volume he describes the Britons, in the 
seventh century, as still involved in the error of the Quartode- 
cimans. One would have thought that Pinkerton would have 
frightened any person from falling into so egregious an error. 
We shall not ‘apply the language of that ill-natured writer to Mr 
Waddington, but we may refer him to Bede, Hist. Eccles. |. iii. 4. 
* Paschae diem non semper in luna quartadecima cum Ielaiin ut 
* quidam rebantur, sed in die quidem Dominica, alia tamen quam 
* decebat hebdomada celebrabant.’ See farther, 1. ii. 2, and ]. ii, 
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19. In page 27 he misrepresents Mosheim as not ‘ hesitating to 
‘ ascribe to Egypt all the corruptions of the ancient innocence and 
‘chastity of Christianity; all the evils gue invaserunt rem 
* Christianam. Mosheim’s assertion is extravagant enough ; 
but not so much so as Mr Waddington makes it. He qualifies 
his statement; and though the subject is of no great import- 
ance in itself, Mr Waddington should remember how little merey 
he has upon Mosheim (vol. i. p. 304) for not quoting fairly ; 
in a case, too, where, unless he saw the edition corrected by 
Mosheim himself, he cannot be certain whether he, or the printer, 
or his translator is in fault. 

One of the most delicate and difficult subjects connected with 
the early history of Christianity, is the causes of its rapid pro- 
gress. Mr Waddington does not seem to consider the particular 
investigation of this question as belonging to his proper province. 
In this, however, we cannot agree with him, conceiving that one 
of the constant aims of the historian should be to bring forward his 
facts in such a way as to enable his readers to connect them with 
their real causes. We would conceive it, indeed, to be away from 
the proper business of the Church historian to present the first 
part of his work in the form of an argument in favour of the truth 
of the Christian religion, or of an answer to the celebrated chap- 
ters of Gibbon; and we would be still more unwilling that the 
secondary causes should be exclusively treated of. ‘The subject 
should be handled neither in an apologetical nor in a polemical, 
but in a historical form; but then it should be set forth in its full 
extent; and every account of the spread of Christianity will be 
found to be incomplete that does not discriminate between the 
causes that are immediately involved in its character as of divine 
origin; and those which arose from the condition of the world at 
the time of the early preaching of the gospel; and the character 
of the people among whom Christianity took the firmest root ; 
and the measures pursued by the reigning powers. Of the first 
of these no notice is taken by Mr Waddington, and the last is 
very imperfectly developed. Under a despotic form of govern- 
ment the views of the Emperors in regard to religion could not but 
be attended with important consequences. But these are in many 
instances altogether omitted, and in others little more than allud- 
ed to. Thus nothing is said of the law by Nerva against slaves 
who informed against their masters, though there can be no 
doubt that this operated in favour of the Christians very mate- 
rially. He speaks of Commodus as ¢ neither inheriting his 
‘ father’s virtues, nor imitating his crimes; so far from this, that 
‘we might almost imagine it to have been the object of Com- 
‘modus to redeem his numerous vices by his humanity to the 
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‘ Christian name.’—P. 120. The degraded character of this Em- 
peror is altogether inconsistent with such a supposition; and 
besides there is no use for conjecture, as we know that Com- 
modus acted under the influence of Marcia, a favourite mistress 
(Dio. Cassius, |. Ixxii. 4). He huddles together, in the following 
note, all that we find mentioned as to the character of the Empe- 
rors favourable to Christianity during the third century. ‘ The 
‘cE emperors during this age who were most favourable to Christi- 

* anity, were Caracalla, “Heliogabalus, Alexander Severus, Gor- 

‘ dian, and his two successors the Philips. —P. 71. And no ex- 
planation is given of the causes or nature of the favourable senti- 
ments which they entertained, or of their influence upon the for- 
tunes of the new faith. Now, we know that Caricalla had a 
Christian nurse.* Heliogabalus wished to remove the dis- 
tinction between all existing religions,+ with the view of intro- 
ducing the impure worship, where he was at once to be the 
high priest and the god. In this way Christianity was tolerated 
during his reign; and it is a profound remark on the part of 
Montesquieu, | that these proceedings of Heliogabalus pi aved 
the way for the easier establishment of the C hristian religion, 
accustoming the Romans to new modes of worship, and to 
submit in every thing to the will of the I umperor. Alexander 
Severus favoured Christianity from very different views from those 
which actuated his degraded predecessor. His pure mind appre- 
ciated the exalted morality of the gospel, though the eclecticism 
which previ ailed in his times, and which found i in him a con- 
genial spirit, prevented him from proceeding farther than giving 
a place to the bust of Jesus in his domestic chapel, along with 
those of Apollonius of Tyana, and Abraham and Orpheus. Mr 
Waddington makes no mention of Gallienus, and yet this Em- 
peror not only put an end to the Valerian persecution, but was 
the first who issued an edict of toleration for the Christians ; an 
edict, too, which was followed by very important consequences 
in succeeding reigns. 

The chapter on the persecutions is open to the same objections 
which we have made to those parts of the work that relate to the 
propagation of the gospel. ‘There are many omissions; and the 
author has not sufficiently distinguished between the state of the 
church at different perio. ds. The s sentiments, however, with which 
religion was viewed by the heathens are well described; a fair 
selection i is made of passages which exhibit the intolerance of the 
Roman law on the subject of religion; and the author exposes 
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well the absurdity of the idea, that there can be no persecuting 
spirit where there is no persecution. In many instances, in fact, 
the very excess of such a spirit may prevent the exhibition of 
any conduct to call forth the persecuting act. And there may 
be cireumstances where, from other causes, nothing arises to 
provoke the bigotry that may lurk under the guise of indifference 
or liberality. ‘The peculiarity in the system of polytheism that 
prevented ‘the diversity of gods from generating animosities, or 
kindling the flames of war  betw een nations, is by no means to 
be confounded with a spirit of toleration. ‘The greatest philo- 
sophers of heathen antiquity were altogether unacquainted with 
the true principles upon which religious ‘liberty is founded. Many 
of them were sceptical upon the subject of religion altogether ; 
and this was often the case with the magistrates w vho joined in the 
worship of their country, though they were inwardly convinced 
that there was no real superiority of one form over another. But 
they looked upon religion as an engine of state ; and experience has 
shown, that the most intole ‘rant of all classes of indiv iduals are those 
who, sceptical themselves, support some form of w orship | on the 
grounds of expediency. ‘There is something also irritating and 
intole rable to a cold and sceptical temper in the exhibition of strong 
religious feeling ; and in the ready palliations found by Mr Gib- 
bon for the cruelties that were practised against the early Chris- 
tians, and in the complacency with which he seizes upon any 
circumstance which may move our contempt for the sufferers, 

we have a key to that spirit which led the philosophers of anti- 
quity to view with satisfaction, or even to encourage, those inhu- 
man atrocities that give the lie to all the representations of the 
indifference or tolerance of ancient paganism. 

Upon the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church Mr Wadding- 
ton’s work contains much valuable information. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one defect that pervades almost the whole of this part of 
his labours—viz. that he makes no attempt to trace the origin of 
the forms of worship which he records, or to connect these with 
the prevailing opinions on points of doctrine and government. 
Thus, it is not even hinted that differences of opinion have pre- 

vailed as to the practice of the early Church respecting infant 
baptism. No attempt is made to determine the periods when the 
different rites connected with baptism were introduced. No 
notice is given of the introduction of the doctrinal views s that led 
to the opinion that baptism was essential to salvation. There is 
no enquiry into the origin of the use of images, or, indeed, of 
many of the other usages which afterwards ‘became univ eum 
And this is not an accidental neglect. The author is aware of 
the omission, as he tells us in re gard to certain corruptions that 
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were introduced at an early period, that ‘ it is not easy, nor 
‘ perhaps important, to detect them with certainty, or to enume- 
‘ rate them with confidence.’—P. 44.* Now, though such inves- 
tigations may be attended with considerable difficulties, they are 
far from being unimportant. It is desirable to ascertain the real 
‘auses of erroneous opinions, or of corrupt practices of every 
description, because, according to the aphorism of Coke, so admi- 
rably paraphrased by Mr Dugald Stewart in his Introductory Dis- 
sertation—‘ to trace an error to its fountainhead is to refute it;’ 
and, in Church history, it is of importance on various other accounts. 
When we discover with certainty the special cause of any super- 
stitious observance, we are enabled to explain similar appearances 
which afterwards meet us. And as one great object of history 
is to make us acquainted with the true character of affairs at each 
particular period, to fix chronologically the introduction of every 
new custom is essential towards completing the picture. ‘The 
doctrines, and worship, and government of the Church, are all 
intimately connected—the same general causes frequently affect 
them all ; and if there is an error in determining the chronology 
of a change in any one of these particulars, we may be misled in 
our view of a whole period. The accurate ascertaining of dates, 
though apparently a humble, and often an irksome task, is essen- 
tial to historical fidelity ; and more minute attention in this par- 
ticular has led to new views of the real condition of the race in 
successive ages, in the same way that an accurate note of the 
organic remains in the different series of rocks has given a new 
character to the science of Geology. 

Upon the subject of Church government Mr Waddington has 
shown much liberality; but at the same time he is ill-informed, 
rash, and inconsistent. Thus, in page 35, he mentions it as 
‘undisputed fact, that all the religious communities of the 
‘ Christian world, whose history is certainly known, admitted 
‘ the superintendence of ministers called bishops before the con- 
‘ clusion of the first century ;’ and yet so far is this from being 
undisputed, that we really do not know a single Presbyterian 
writer by whom it is admitted; or who is even willing to 
allow that there was so much as a single church in which 
there was a bishop at that period, who was more than primus 


* Mr Waddington often inserts a clause merely to fill the ear, without 
adding any thing to the meaning ; and we hope this was the case in the 
present instance. Though, in truth, it must be acknowledged that he 
sometimes ‘ enumerates with contidence’ where he has not ‘ detected 
‘ with certainty.’ 
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inter pares. The statements in the text and in the note p. 379, 
are at variance with each other, and both are without autho- 
rity from any writer during the three first centuries. The 
account of Novatian, in so far as it affects the Episcopal ques- 
tion, could not have been given by Mr Waddington, if he had 
read the passages in Eusebius and Cyprian, to which he refers 
his readers in p. 165. We shall not, however, pursue this sub- 
ject farther. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to the Heresies of the church. 
After some introductory remarks as to the manner in which the 
heretics have been classified by some preceding writers, we have 
the following notable specimen of the author’s own talents for 
division. ‘ For our own part, in the concise view which we here 
‘ propose to present of the multiform family of heresies, we shall 
rather be directed by their subject than by their supposed origin 
—by the common character which runs through them, than b 
the source whence that character may possibly have been de- 
rived. And with this intent, we shall, first, mention those 
wherein some of the Christian doctrines were corrupted by asso- 
ciation with that extended philosophical system, which took its 
root in the vain curiosity respecting the origin of evil ; secondly, 
We shall notice those which laid the foundation of the great 
controversies respecting the ‘Trinity and Incarnation, which 
broke out in succeeding ages; and, lastly, We shall mention 
one or two of those which appear to have been excited by mere 
individual enthusiasm or madness. In the mean time, we rea- 
dily admit the imperfection of this division in the light of an 
absolute distinction, since some of the opinions held by those, 
whom we shall place in the second class, might be traced to the 
principles which will be treated in the first; and there is so 
much wildness in the ravings of certain in both these classes, 
that they might perhaps, without much error, be adjudged 
to the. third’ —Pp. 142, 148. Now, to say nothing of the 
defect in the arrangement acknowledged by the author himself, we 
would venture to enquire, whether he has not, in the third class, 
been directed by their supposed origin, rather than by their subject, 
which he mentions as his principle of division? What the com- 
mon subject might have been in this unhappy class, we cannot 
take upon us to say, as, in reality, Montanus is the only per- 
son he places in confinement—which must be put down to Mr 
Waddington’s good nature ; as, according to his own account, 
there are several in the first and second wards who might ‘ have 
‘ been adjudged to the third.’ But, in sober sadness, is it pos- 
sible to conceive more miserable trifling or drivelling ? 

Mr Waddington begins with the Gnostic heretics, and de- 
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votes to them a few pages. His qualifications for doing justice 
to the subject may be judged of by the following sentences : 





‘ And we might do well to conclude this subject in the words of Le 
Clerc, one of the most rational and faithful * among our historical guides. 
«“ IT am weary of the Valentinians (thus he begins his account of the 
year 145), and soI imagine are my readers; but the history of the 
second century is so crammed with them, and the fathers, both of those 
and of later times, so often refer to them, that it is necessary to expose 
monstrous opinions, which in themselves do not merit one moment's 
attention.” In truth, their principal if not their only claim on our 
attention is, that the books of the New Testament appear to contain 
some allusions to them, which it is our duty to examine and understand.’ 

He then adds in a note, 

‘ Any one desirous of more ample details respecting the Gnostic here- 
tics may safely consult the learned author in the Encyclopzedia Britanni- 
ca, and Dr Burton’s Bampton Lectures and Ecclesiastical History of the 


Early Church. But if he wish to study their principles profoundly, he 
should have recourse to Beausobre’s History of Manicheism.—P. 149. 


At a period when some of the most gifted individuals on the 
Continent of Europe are turning their attention to the subject of 
the Gnostics, as one of the most interesting and important that 
can attract the notice of the historian, the philosopher, or the 
divine, and when philosophical societies are holding out prizes 
which bring forth such works as that by Professor Matter of Stras- 
burg, such is the very different conclusion to which Mr Wad- 
dington, in the simplicity of his heart, arrives. We are far indeed 
from undervaluing the advantages to be derived from an ac- 
quaintance with the Gnostics, for the purposes of exegesis—but 
considering the very limited portion of Scripture to which this 
extends, we cannot help thinking that there are still higher advan- 
tages, even of a theological description, to be derived from the 
study in the explanation it affords of many particulars connected 
with the developement of the creed of the Catholic church. Their 
history also brings us into interesting contact with the condition of 
the Roman Empire at the beginning of the second century, and with 
all that is most important in the ancient theosophic and philoso- 
phic systems. And at the same time, it presents to us the human 
mind in some of its most interesting attitudes,—mourning over the 





* How much more discriminating is the sketch of Le Clere by Gib- 
bon. ‘ His sense is clear, but his thoughts are narrow; he reduces the 
‘reason or the folly of ages to the standard of his private judgment ; 
‘ and his partiality is sometimes quickened and sometimes tainted by his 
‘ opposition to the Fathers.’ 
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introduction of moral evil into the universe,—wasting itself in 
unavailing efforts to scale the inaccessible heights that carry up 
from the finite to the infinite—prying into the mysterious links 
that connect the will of the Omnipotent with the existence of the 
visible Universe,—and when the voice of the Eternal ‘ calls for 
‘things that are not,’ vainly endeavouring to discover how or 
whence * they come.’ Even in their wildest excesses they exhibit 
the imperishable longings of the soul of man after the vast, the 
unknown, the infinite ;—they show us the extent—if they instruc- 
tively teach us the limits also of the human faculties ;—and in il- 
lustrating the vanity of the desire after a perfect gnosis, they may 
convince us of the wisdom of resting in simple faith in the fun- 
damental principles of natural and revealed religion. 

In the short account which Mr Waddington gives of these 
early heretics, he has fallen into error almost in every sentence, 
but we really feel that it would be a waste of time to animadvert 
upon the mistakes of a writer who refers his reader for full 
information to the Encyclopedia and to Beausobre. ‘The account 
of the other Heretics is equally unsatisfactory. 

In regard to the Doctrines of the Church, Mr Waddington 
makes no attempt at giving a history. ‘The passages in pp. 161, 
167, and 399, which relate to this subject, afford melancholy 
proof how little he is acquainted with the duties which belong to 
the office of an ecclesiastical historian. In one sense it may be 


true that the early Church held all the essential doctrines of 


Christianity ; but the scientific developement of these in the wri- 
tings of the Fathers, and in the decisions of councils, was a work 
of time, and we hesitate not to say that the tracing of the gra- 
dual steps by which they attained the systematic form in w hich 
they are now presented to us, is to the theologian by far the most 
interesting subject of historic enquiry. 

With such essential omissions and glaring errors in the first 
part, to which, from the extract from Mr Waddington’s preface 
already quoted, we presume he has paid most attention, it cannot 
afford matter of surprise that the succeeding portions are still 
more exceptionable. ‘The second part reaches from the accession 
of Constantine to the death of Charlemagne. One of the most 
interesting subjects during this period is the fall of Paganism. 
To the historian of the Church it belongs to set forth a view 
of the gradual steps by which Christians departed so widely from 
the tolerant principles of the New Testament; but it would be 
vain to expect an attempt of this description in the pages of Mr 
Waddington. ‘The following extracts contain the substance of 
his views of what may be ‘called the external history of the 
overthrow of ancient Paganism. After the statement that Valen- 
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tinian placed his pride in the most impartial and universal tolera- 
tion, he proceeds : ae 

‘ The short reign of Gratian, which likewise commenced with great 
professions of moderation, was rather remarkable for some laws against 
heretics, than for any deliberate attack on Paganism. Nevertheless that 
worship was unable to survive the political patronage by which alone it 
had so long subsisted ; it seemed to have lost its only principle of exist- 
ence as soon as it ceased to form a part of the system of government ; 
left to its own energies it discovered the secret of its decrepitude, and so 
easy and uninterrupted was the process of its dissolution, that it seemed 
patiently to await the final blow from any hand disposed to inflict it. 

‘ Theodosius I. is the emperor to whom that achievement is usually, 
and if to any individual, justly attributed. He ascended the throne in 
the year 379, but he does not appear to have published his famous law 
until thirteen years afterwards” . . . ‘ The execution of this law, 
and of others to the same effect, was no doubt much facilitated by the 
zeal of Christian informers, and there could be few who would suffer 
martyrdom for a religion, which, as it rested on no evidence, could offer 
no certainty of recompense ; and, therefore, the consequence of the 
edict of Theodosius was a vast diminution in the number of professed 
RI ORS ee) os, OE ae Se tk ae 

‘ The prohibitions contained in the above edict are impartially levelled 
against every condition of heathen, yet their weight and efficacy must 
clearly have fallen upon the lower classes, for among the higher and 
better informed, though there might be many who had not yet embraced 
Christianity, there could at that time have been extremely few, who 
either felt or affected any ardent attachment to a worship, which profes- 
sed no moral principles, and offered no temporal advantages. The vulgar 
persevered in it somewhat longer, from habit, from prejudice, and from 
ignorance ; but these motives were not sufficient long to sustain them 
against the laws of the empire, and the authority of their superiors, and 
the example of their neighbours, all combining to propagate a more 
eeoement and more reasonable faith, . . . oe a 

‘ Arcadius and Honorius succeeded respectively to the thrones of ‘the 
East and West, and they followed the steps of Theodosius in his warfare 
against paganism, as w ell as her resy. Arcadius was more distinguished 
in the latter contest, though he proceeded to some extremities against 
the temples and idols of Phoenicia.” . . . a . 

‘ Theodosius the younger succeeded Arcedius i in the empire of the East, 
and we may consider him as having completed, as far as the limits of his 
authority extended, the task transmitted to him by his father and his 
grandfather. And whether from greater moderation of temper, or because 
extreme rigour was judged no longer necessary against a fallen adver- 
sary, he somewhat mitigated the severity of the existing laws, and was 
satisfied with inflicting upon the few who still persisted “in their accursed 
sacrifices to demons,” the milder punishments of confiscation and exile, 
“though the crime was justly capital. ” From the flexible character of 
polytheism, and the rare mention of heathen martyrs, we are perhaps 
justified in drawing the consoling conclusion, that those oppressive laws 
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were seldom enforced to the last penalty. Yet we cannot doubt that 
many less direct, but not less effectual modes of persecution, were dili- 
gently exercised ; we are assured that numbers must have suffered in 
their persons or property for a blind but conscientious adherence to the 
worship of their fathers; and we should have celebrated with greater 
satisfaction the final success of our religion, if it had been brought about 
by less questionable measures. 

‘In the West the expiring struggles of paganism continued perhaps 
a little longer. Though the exhibition of gladiators had been abo- 
lished, the games of the circus, and the contests of wild beasts, were still 
permitted: and though the essence of the pagan religion was virtually 
extinguished, when the act of Immolation, in which, in truth, it con- 
sisted, was finally abolished, yet those spectacles were so closely asso- 
ciated with its exercise, if they were not rather a part of it, that they 
served at least to keep the minds of the converts suspended, by seeming 
to reconcile with the principles of Christianity the barbarous relics of 
the old superstition. And thus, though the number who professed that 
worship was now exceedingly small, yet its practice in some measure 
survived its profession, and it continued to linger in the recollections, 
and usages, and prejudices of men, for some time after its name was 
disclaimed and repudiated. Still from the historical survey of this sub- 
ject it is manifest, that the mortal wound was inflicted by Theodosius L., 
and whatever fleeting vestiges we may discover in succeeding reigns, 
the superstition was in fact extinct from the moment that the Emperor 
called upon the Senate of Rome to make their election between that 
and Christianity. This celebrated assembly was convened in the year 
388. Christianity was established by the voice, and probably by the 
conscience, of a very large majority ; and the religion of Julian did not 
in reality survive its enthusiastic votary and reformer for more than 
twenty- -five years,’— Vol. ii. pp. 280-237. 


It is unnecessary for us to point out the inconsistencies in these 
extracts, which must be obvious upon the most superficial glance. 
But we must remark, that a very imperfect view is given of the 


spirit shown by those : attached to the pagan superstition, and of 


the steps pursued by the different emperors for the extinction of 
the ancient worship. The tolerant spirit of Valentinian is well 
worthy of the commendation of the historian, though Mr Wad- 
dington expresses himself in a manner too unqualified. Mr Gibbon 
also has been willing to afford praise to Valentinian at the expense 
of Gratian. Perhaps the edict in the Cod. Theod. |. ix. t. 16, 
may not be inconsistent with the principles of toleration. But in 
addition to this, we have the express statement of Libanius, that 
along with Valens he forbade bloody sacrifices. It was the mis- 
fortune of the pious and amiable but feeble Gratian, that in his 
proceedings in reference to heretics he too much consulted the 
views of violent churchmen; but the same influence led him to 
measures that affected paganism in a way of which the language 
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used by Mr Waddington affords scarcely any idea. In fact, he 
might be said to destroy the establishment of paganism; and in 
proof of this assertion we refer Mr Waddington to the following 
passages. Cod. Theod. xvi. 10, 20. Sym. “lib. x. ep. 61. Amb. 
ep. 17, and to the writings of Zosimus, From these it clearly 
appears that he removed from the whole system of heathen wor- 
ship—from the vestal virgins and from the priests—their former 
immunities, and applied their revenues to the service of the state 
or of the church; that he was the first Christian Emperor also 
who refused the honours connected with the title of the Pontifex 
Maximus; and that the altar of victory, placed in the hall where 
the Roman senate held its meetings, and upon which divine 
honours were rendered every day by the senators, was removed 
by his order, though it had been allowed to continue since the 
time of its restoration by Julian; and that a deputation from the 
senate appointed to represent to the Emperor the evils under 
which they were suffering, and to implore that the wonted cere- 
monies of religion might be permitted, met with a decided refusal. 
It is true, inde ed, that the statues of the gods were still spared, 
and that sacrifices were permitted in the te mples at Rome. But 
it is obvious from Libanius, that this was forced upon Gratian 
by the inhabitants of Rome, as it was for a time upon Theodosius 
at Alexandria. 

The account of the proceedings of Theodosius is confused and 
imperfect throughout. The idea that the weight of his decrees 
must have fallen chiefly upon the lower orders may, to a certain 
extent, be correct; but it is by no means true that it was because 
there were extremely few among the higher classes still attached 
to paganism. This view is altogether inconsistent with the state- 
ments made by contemporary authors, and with facts evolved in 
subsequent periods, of some of ‘which Mr Waddington himself has 
taken notice in succeeding parts of his History. ‘The Christian 
writers who have wished to expose the worthlessness of heathen- 
ism by showing how weak a hold it had on the human mind, have 
forgotten that at the same time they proportionally lessen the 
triumph of the gospel in having originally made head against an 
imposture, to which men were ‘attached by a tie so feeble. It is, 
we conceive, more honourable to C hristianity, as it is more con- 
sistent with ‘ie truth of history, to acknow ledge, that the mytho- 
logy of Greece and Rome exerted a pow erful sw ay over the feel- 
ings of mankind; and that, though it might boast of few martyrs, 
there were many who both in the highest and in the lowest situ- 
ations of life continued to acknowledge its influence long after 
the observance of its outward forms was strictly prohibited. 

There is scarcely an allusion to the attacks made upon the tem- 
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ples of the heathen, and to the melancholy picture which was 
presented of popular fury on the one hand, and of the detected 
artifices of the pagan priesthood on the other. And yet our idea 
of the period must be imperfect in the extreme, if we have no in- 
formation as to the exposures which were made in regard to both 
the pagan and Christian parties in the course of the overthrow 
of the temples of Serapis in Alexandria (Socrates, v. 16 ; Zos. v. 
23; Soyom, vii. 15, &c.) and others. 

No mention is made by Mr Waddington of the different con- 
ditions of the Eastern and Western Empires, and of the effects 
produced by this difference on the condition of pag anism. The 
former was less exposed to the dangers of external invasion, and 
thus the decrees of Theodosius were carried into effect with little 
interruption by Arcadius and Theodosius II. Bands of monks 
perambulated the country with full _— to put an end to all 
traces of idolatry; and about the year 423, all visible marks of 
heathenism were in a great measure effaced, Still, however, the 
ancient superstition: had many secret and not a few avowed ad- 
herents. In the reign of the Emperor Zeno, and by his express 
order, a heathen temple was overthrown in the immediate neigh- 
hourhood of Constantinople; and Mr Waddington himself takes 
notice, in a subsequent chapter, of the suppression of the new Pla- 
tonic school by order of Justinian. But he does not add, what 
is still more inconsistent with some of the statements in he pre- 
ceding extracts, that in the early part of the reign of that Emperor, 
there * were great numbers attached to the ancient re ligion, and that 
many ellen were filled by pagans. The policy of Justinian, how- 
ever, was ultimately changed. He issued orders that offices of trust 
should be held only by C hristians. A period of three months was 
allowed to the pagans to prepare for an abdication of their errors. 
Not a few were cast into prison, their books were burnt, and the 
images of their gods destroyed. Many were induced to yield to 
the laws in regard to baptism, who afterwards subjected themselves 
to severe punishment, upon its being discovered that they still 
secretly worshipped idols, ‘The E ‘tychian Bishop of Asia Minor 
tells us that he was employed by the E smperor to detect those who 
concealed their real sentiments, and that a multitude of patricians, 
sophists, lawyers, and physicians were found among the adherents 
of the proscribed superstition, Throughout Phrygia, Caria, and 
Lydia, there were no fewer than 70,000 individuals who had clung 
to the errors of heathenism, though they now yielded to the efforts 
of the imperial missionary, and ‘submitted to be baptized to the 
Christian faith.—Soon after the time of Justinian, the greater 
part of Thessaly, Macedonia, and the Peloponnesus was overrun 
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by hordes of the Slavic race, among whom heathenism continu- 
ed to prevail till the ninth century. 

In the Western Empire the inroads of the Goths awakened into 
new life the lingering superstitions of the Romans ; many of whom 
considered that the gods were visiting them in wrath for aban- 
doning their worship. This idea, though combated by Augustine 
and Orosius, continued long to prevail, and even after the open 
worship of the gods was prohibited by laws of great severity, 
heathen worship. was secretly mingled with the profession of 
Christianity till the end of the fifth century. Valentinian IIT. 
found it necessary to issue an edict, forbidding that the doors of 
the temples should again be opened, or that fires should be kin- 
dled upon their altars, or that incense should be strewed upon 
them, or that victims should be sacrificed.* About the same 
time, Salvian loudly complains that many who professed to be 
Christians were not afraid openly to declare that diseases pre- 

vailed, because the images of the gods were forsaken, and the 
usual ceremonies were not observed in the month of February. 
Laws still severer were promulgated by the Emperors Leo and 
Anthemius, so that if even a stranger were guilty of idolatry in 
a house that he visited, the house was confiscated, and the pos- 
sessor deprived of all his offices.+ 

In Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, heathenism prevailed among 
the peasantry till a still later period. In various instances per- 
mission was granted by the magistrates to sacrifice to the ancient 
gods, upon paying a small sum of money. And Gregory the 
Great bitterly complains of a judge in the island of Sardinia 
standing in the way of the conversion of the natives, by exacting 
the same fine from those who renounced heathenism, upon the 
plea that he had contracted a large debt in order to obtain his 
situation.t The tolerant spirit of Gregory, in reference to the 
Jews, has sometimes been celebrated ; but he seems to have had 
less patience with the heathen. His biographer tells us that 
the peasantry in Sardinia, Campania, and in other quarters, were, 
with his consent or advice, delivered from their idolatrous prac- 
tices, sometimes by the force of conviction, and sometimes by 
blows (verberibus emendati).§ Dr Johnson, in his Tour through 


. ss tt Ed. 7. + 14.1.1.% 11,8 

T Greg. l. Vv. ep. 41. 

§ In a letter by Gregory himself, he advises his correspondent to 
ithe idolators, and use every argument in the first instance. ‘ Quos 
tamen si emendare se a talibus atque corrigere nolle repereris, ferventi 
comprehendere zelo te volumus ; et siquidem servi sunt verberibus cru- 
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the Western Isles, mentions that the Protestant Laird of Rum, 
we think, forced the Popish islanders to attend the preaching of 
his own minister, not sparing his cane upon the refractory. ‘The 
people became good Presbyterians, and in remembrance of the 
instrument of their conversion, they ever after named the new 
faith the religion of the yellow stick. We presume that a similar 
nomenclature would be adopted in Sardinia. 

During the middle ages, the history of the Church resolves 
itself in no small degree into the history of the Papacy, and upon 
this subject there is much that is interesting in the work betore 
us. The author has, indeed, failed to trace with sufficient minute- 
ness all the circumstances which from the earliest times gave a 
certain superiority to the See of Rome over all others, in the 
feelings of the Christian world. But the degradation of the 
clergy after the time of Gregory the Great, the process by which 
the Popes usurped the authority of the Metropolitans, and vari- 
ous other circumstances which contributed to the enlargement 
of the Papal authority, are well illustrated. We per ceive through- 
out, however, the ill effects of a want of acquaintance with ori- 
ginal authorities, or with the writings of those who have given to 
such authorities the most thorough examination; and still more 
perhaps the want of a philosophizing spirit to make the best use 
of the information of which the author may reasonably be sup- 
posed to be in possession. We looked with some curiosity to the 
manner in which the character and conduct of Hildebrand are 
portrayed; and here the defects we have alluded to are particu- 
larly manifest. In drawing the character of that extraordinary in- 
dividual, Mr Waddington has shown considerable talent; and 
here, as elsewhere, we are struck with his perfect fairness and 
impartiality ; but there is no attempt to discover the origin 
of his views in the character of his own mind, and in the 
condition of the times in which he lived; nor is there any ex- 
planation given of the means by which he was enabled to effect 
the mighty changes he introduced, or of the manner in which he 
shaped his policy so as to accomplish opposite and apparently 
contradictory ends. In one respect Mr Waddington is de cidedly 
in error, when he speaks of Hildebrand as merely carrying into 
effect the principles contained in the Decretals of the pseudo 


ciatibusque quibus ad emendationem pervenire valeant castigare. Si 
vero sunt liberi inclusione digna districtaque sunt in poenitentiam diri- 
gendi ; ut qui salubria et a mortis periculo revocantia audire verba con- 
temnunt cruciatus saltem eos corporis ad desideratam mentis valeat 
reducere sanitatem.’ L. ix. ep. 65. 
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Isidore. Gregory himself was no doubt anxious to impose this 
idea upon the belief of his contemporaries, but in reality his am- 
bitious aims were directed to an object that the author of the 
forgery referred to had no idea of. Before the time of Hilde- 
brand, the superiority of the Bishop of Rome to all other bishops, 
was generally admitted; but that all other bishops derived their 
authority solely from the Pope, and that the temporal power was 
subordinate to the spiritual, so that the kings of the earth were 
subject to the descendant of St Peter, as the vicegerent of God, 
were ideas which had not been previously dev eloped. Whether 
they originated solely with himself, or whether they were the 
native growth of that particular period, and might be found ger- 
minating in other minds, may be doubted. It must be allowed 
on all is nds, that Hildebrand was one of those extraordinary 
individuals who are presented to us only at the distance of ages, 
and whose appearance stamps an epoch in the history of “the 
world. But we are disposed to think, that like by far the 
greater number of individuals of this description who have shaped 
the fate of ages for good or evil, he did not so much originate 
any new element as elicit by sympathetic influence, into combine dl 
operation, the tendencies that lay latent in other minds. His 
spirit was cast in the mould of the age which it might yet be said 
to fashion. He stood forth as the personification of sentiments 
and opinions that were floating obscurely wherever the influence 
of the papal superstition extended; and thousands saw in him 
the realization of what had been dimly pictured in their own 
breast. The whole of society was in a state of preparation, and 
wanted nothing but a determinate impulse. An invisible power 
animated each separate particle of the mysterious element, though 
it stood suspended till the immersion of one crystallized mass pre- 
cipitated the whole in uniform configuration. But though many 
perhaps in Europe might have dimly formed the same idea ot 
what the Papal power abstractly ought to be, Hildebrand alone 
could have attempted successfully to realize it; and it required 
an extraordinary combination of circumstances to enable a man 
of low origin, with no external advantages, to succeed so far in 
his endeavours. 

At the time of his appearance, there prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope, along with the profoundest reverence for the Pap: cy, and 
for the sacerdotal order, the strongest feeling of the necessity of 
reform in the character of the clergy and in “the actual condition 
of the Church. The energetic character of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, Henry III., prompted him to undertake this reform ; his 
superstition made him believe that it was only through the Pope 
that it could be effected, and he had sufficient w isdom to know 
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that all must therefore depend upon the personal character of 
him who occupied the papal chair. The distracted state of Rome, 
where three rival Popes headed three different factions, disposed 
the inhabitants to submit willingly to imperial interference, and 
to acknowledge the right of nominating an individual who might 
be fitted for the duties of the successor of St Peter. Four indi- 
viduals were named during the reign of the Emperor, all of 
whom engaged in the work of reform. This reform, planned by 
Henry, consisted of two parts—to put an end to the system of 
simony, and to restore the laws respecting the celibacy of the 
priests. ‘The two were intimately connected; as the unworthy 
means by which the clergy secured their promotion, filled the 
church with profligate characters who set all ecclesiastical laws 
at defiance. The reforming views of the Emperor were favour- 
able to the interests of the papacy—in recognising the Pope as 
the only organ of introducing ecclesiastical improvement, and in 
bringing the bishops more immediately under the jurisdiction of 
the See of Rome ;—and upon these Hildebrand grafted all his 
plans for papal supremacy. 

Little is known of the early history of Hildebrand. We meet 
him at first in the solitude of the cloister, w holly absorbed in the 
offices of devotion, and refusing to allow the intenseness of his 
meditations to be disturbed by a single unnecessary word from 
his less abstracted associates. We next see him struggling against 
the passions that tempted to a violation of his sacred vow, and 
seeking to master them by means that afforded scope for feel- 
ings in him still stronger—by gratifying his restless spirit—and 
bringing him gradually to mingle in affairs, till at last, instead of 
regulating and controlling the unquiet elements | in his own breast, 
his energies found employment in the more congenial work of 
directing and commanding the master-springs that give motion to 
the vast machinery of society. The time when we first perceive 
his agency in the general business of the Church, is at Worms, 
upon the nomination by the Emperor of the Bishop of Toul (Leo. 
IX.), as successor to Damasus II. ‘That individual accepted of 
the appointment only on condition that the clergy and people of 
Tiome were unanimous in their approval.* In this remarkable 
condition we see the germ of the plan to which Hildebrand de- 
voted his life. It was not enough that reform in the Church 
should proceed from the Pope ; it was necessary that the election 
of the Pope should be independent of the Emperor ; and a step 
towards this was involved in the condition specified upon this 
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oceasion. Mr Waddington mentions (vol. ii. p. 59) the anec- 
dote, that Leo, as he was proceeding to Rome, met with Hilde- 
beand at Clugni, who prevailed upon him to lay aside his ponti- 
fical robes and proceed i n the garb of a pilgrim, and there to 
receive the apostolical office from the clergy and people. He 
adds in a note, that ‘ the earliest authority for this story seems to 
* be Otho Frisingensis, who flourished in the middle of the fol- 
‘ lowing century, and that Wibertus, who was Leo’s arehdeacon 


‘ and biographe r, does not mention it” But St Bruno, another 
of his biographers, * who wrote before the end of the century, 
mentions that he was at wms at the time of the election, and 
that he refused to accompany Leo to | ome till he acknowledged 


the insufficiency of the peas nomination, and Wibert men- 


tions the condition we have quoted. ‘The only | point of import- 
ance is to connect the views of Leo upon the subject of the papal 
election, with the advice of Hildebrand, and this the three dif- 
ferent narratives referred to enable us satisfac torily to do. From 
this period, his influence in the papal counc il vas almost unin 

rupted till the time of his own elevation. The pa irticulars of his 
policy we canno tadvert to farther, than to note some essential omis- 
sions and errors on the part of Mr Waddington. Hespeaks of the 
reign of Leo being distinguished * by some attempts at salutary 
‘reform.’ But this very inadequate ly expresses the vigour with 
which that individual followed out the pli ins of Henry, und r the 
guidance of Hildebrand, for the extirpation of simony. Mr Wad- 
dington goes on to mention, that upon the death of Leo, the elec- 


tion ot a successor Was confid ed by the clergy of Rome to the 
1 7 : 


tcr= 


judgment and address of Hil lebrand ; that he selected Victor IT., 
and obtained, by a dificult negotiation, his CO; inm: ti yn from the 


Emperor; and then it is added, in a note, ‘the Emperor pro- 
i 9 


‘ fessed extreme reluctance to part with his counsellor and favour- 
i 


: i : ; 
‘ ite. Mr Waddington, though he quotes Leo Ostiensis, does 
not mention the most interesting particulars that may be gathered 
from the ni urative of that author; and, indeed, he conveys an 
erroneous impression. Henry not ouly professed, but actually 
e TLE reluctance art I victor. vyhe S name 
felt great reluctan ) with n his nan 

‘ ° 1 T7:}.1.,) 2 4s ; 

was mentioned DY Hildebrand, Leo a | 355 ° LYIStis super hoe 


ai T rt ° ° *11 1 1 
* valde Imperatur effectus est: nimis enim illum carum habebat. 


* Et cum eundem sibi omnimodis necessarium Linperator asse- 


* reret et alium atque alium hine officio magis idoneum judicaret: 


* Hildebrando tamen, ut alterum reciperet persuaderi on 


‘mus potuit. EKrat enim idem ;piscopus super id quod pru- 





In Vit. Leonis IX. 
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‘dentia multa callebat, post Imperatorum potentior ac ditior 
‘ cunctis in regno.’ It is farther mentioned by Leo, that Vic- 
tor had set himself in the way of the designs of the former 
Pope— preedecessori suo—impedimento maximo fuerat.’ In these 
particulars we have an explanation given of the choice made by 
Hildebrand, and of the depth of his ‘policy. He judged wisely, 
that by the appointment of this individual, the E mperor would 
be deprived of his ablest adviser; and that an. influential poli- 
tician, who had hitherto been opposed to the interests of the 
papacy, would thus be gained wholly over. During the short 
pontificate of Victor, the s soundness of Hildebrand’s policy was 
clearly shown, though Victor himself never seems to have for- 
given Hildebrand for his choice. 

Victor II. was succeeded by Stephen IX., who enjoyed his 
dignity only a year, when Nicolas II. was raised to the papal 
chair. The pontificate of Nicolas II. is distinguished by the law 
which placed the papal election in the hands of “the cardinals, with 
the consent of the people. * The difficulties which had attended 
‘his own election,’ says Mr Waddington, ‘ probably led him, 
‘under the guidance of Hildebrand, his counsellor and patron, 
‘to that measure which was the foundation of papal independ- 
‘ence. Vol. ii. p. 61.— But the difficulty presents itself —How 
could so decided a measure be earried into effect ? Of this, Mr 


Waddington gives no explanation whatever; and an incidental 






\ ictor proceeded in the work of reform, and Hildebrand was em- 
ployed as his legate in France, to endeavour to me down the monstrous 
evil of simony. Various bi —— were deposed | ry him ; $ and Mr Wad- 
dington mentions, in a note,—* Respecting one of these, it is recorded 
‘by several writers, that having been guilty of simony, he became 
‘unable to articulate the offended name of ‘the Holy Ghost, though 
‘he could pronounce those of the Father and of the Son without any 
‘ difficulty.’ Vol. ii. p. 0.—We have seen the story told in another 
way. The bishop had bribed all the witnesses who were to appear 
against him; and when he entered into the presence of the papal legate, 

lly demand d to be contro} ted with his accusers. Hildebrand 

his eyes upon him, and asked if he had not been guilty of sinning 
gainst the Holy Ghost. The bishop protested his innocence. ¢ Then,’ 
e the legate, * Aepeat after me, Glory be to the Father, and to the 
‘Son, and to the Holy Ghost? Conscience-stricken, the guilty - late 
in vain made the attempt; and falling down at the feet of Hildel rand, 
confessed that he was unworthy of his holy office. The searching looks, 
the thrilling accents, the awe-inspiring countenance of Hildebrand, with 
all the ideas of sacredness which attached to his character, imparted an 
irresistible power to his unexpected demand, and, in a superstitious age, 
it was enough to be considered as miraculous, 
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allusion to the mother of Henry IV. is all that we have to guide 
us to what in reality is the key to many of the most important 
events that we afterwards meet with in the history of Hildebrand, 

viz. that Henry III. was now dead, and that the government was 
in the feeble hands of a minor. It was in consequence of this 
that a more decided line of policy was now adopted at Rome. In 
1061, Alexander II. was placed in the papal chair, though the 
election was disputed. And here, again, Mr Waddington has omit- 
ted all mention of the circumstance that ultimately gave him full 
possession, viz. that the Archbishop of Cologne, who had secured 
for himself at that time the guardianship of Henry IV., was won 
over to the interests of Hildebrand. Mr W: addington, we think, 
attaches somewhat too much importance to the pontificate of 


Alexander II. He does not, however, overrate the degree of 


influence possessed ov er him by Hildebrand.* 

Upon the death of Alex: under IT., Hildebrand was called by 
the unanimous voice of the Romans to fill the vacant chair: 
(His election, by the way, according to our author, had probably 
been long delay ed, because his stern virtues had made him un- 
popular ; and then he was elected, because _ stern virtues, 


after all, made him popular. See note, vol. ii. p. 66.) ‘The 
two abuses that the Pope now set himself to reform are prope rly 
stated. The marriage of the clergy; and, The simoniacal 


sale of amie But the means by which e sought to ac- 
complish the first of these reforms seem not to be understood 
by Mr Waddington. He quotes from the order of the council, 
held in 1074, the following passage: * That the sacerdotal 
‘ orders should abstain from marriage; and that such clerks as 
‘had already wives or concubines, should immediately dismiss 
. an or quit the priestly office.’ And then he mentions, that, 
in prosecution of this object, he did not confine himself to 


* « The following contemporary verses,’ says Mr Waddington, in a 
note, ‘ perhaps do not much exaggerate the actual supremacy of Hilde- 
‘ brand :— 

‘ Papam rite colo, sed te prostratus adoro : 

Tu facis hunc Dominum—te facit ille Deum. 

Vivere vis Romx? Clara depromito voce 

Plus Domino Papx, quam Domino pareo Papz. 

Perr. DAMIAN!’ 

The force of these ¢ verses’ would have been somewhat increased, if Mr 
Waddington had informed us that they were addressed to Hildebrand 
by his friend Damian ; that they were written upon oce: SIONS altogether 
different ; and that the latter distich was in conse quence of Hildebrand 
refusing to Damian a petition which the Pope had granted. 
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the weapon of spiritual censure, but’sought to arm the tem- 
poral authorities in his service; and, last of all, after alluding 
to the opposition he met with, he states that * the confusion 
‘created was gradually tranquillized by the progress of time, 
‘by the perseverance of the Pontiff, by the aid, perhaps, of the 
é laity, by the indifference of the sovereigns,’ &e. Now, we have 
to remark here, that an essential part of the decree—that part 
which distinguished it from all the edicts of his predecessors, and 
which was contrary, indeed, to an ancient ecclesiastical canon— 
is omitted by Mr W: addington. It was ordained that no layman 
should receive any of the ordinances of religion from a priest 
that did not comply with the new injunction. This presented to 
the superstitions of the laity of that age the strongest induce- 
ment to see the decree of Gregory executed ; and instead of 
saying that the law was ultimately carried into effect, ‘ perhaps, 
‘ by the aid of the laity,’ he should have mentioned ‘this as the 
chief cause. Legates were sent throughout different kingdoms, 
to enforce the observance of the statute, and they found the 
people interested on their side. The writings of the time are 
full of the violences and disturbances which were occasioned by 
the people refusing to receive the institutions of religion from 
married priests, and of the miseries to which the priests were 
thus subjected.” 

The proceedings of Gregory, in reference to the sale of 
ecclesiastical benefices, the circumstances which led him into a 
contest with Henry LV. rather than with the Kings of France 
or England, and the connexion of the question as to simony, 
with his views respecting the supremacy which it was his ambition 
to establish, are very imperfectly set forth, or not at all alluded 
to: but our limits remind us that we must not enter upon these 
top ies. 

The propagation of Christianity among the northern nations is 
a subject of much interest; and we regret to say that Mr 
Waddington is here more vague and unsatisfactory than in any 
part of his work, There is no notice whatever of St Columba, 
or of his followers. ‘The account of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among the English is worse than imperfect. The whole 
work is ase tibed to St ‘Augustine, though in reality the Northum- 


* Among the passages referred to, we may quote the following :— 
‘ Quocunque prodeunt clamores insultantium, digitos ostendentium 
‘colaphos pulsantium perferunt.’ And another writer states, ‘ Laici 
* corpus domini a presbyteris conjugatis consecratum Saepe pedibus con- 
‘ culcaverunt et sanguinem domini yoluntare effuderunt.’ 
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brians, the middle Angles, the Mercians, and East Saxons, were 
converted by means of the Columban missionaries. ‘The account 
of the conversion of Denmark terminates with the labours of An- 
garius, and leaves us in doubt whether that excellent individual 
really performed miracles, or whether his success was altogether to 
be ascribed to his possession of the authority of a legate of the 
Pope. This is literally the substance of all that we have upon 
the subject. The struggle between Christianity and Heathenism 
is left unnoticed, and the real cause of the conversion of the 
Danes is not at all hinted at, viz. the connexion between the 
Danes and the Norwegians who settled in France and England, 
and who were converted to Christianity ; and the efforts of the 
English priests with the support of Swein and Canute the Great. 
The account of the introduction of our religion into Sweden 
and Norway is equally defective ; and Iceland is passed over alto- 
gether, thou; oh it presents some particulars of singular interest. 
The notices of the conversion of the Slavic nations are, if possible, 
still more meagre. But, perhaps, the most unpardonable omission 
is, that Mr Waddington takes no notice whatever of the moral in- 
fluence of ¢ hristianity upon any of the nations thus converted. 
U pon this subject we ‘would refer him to the fifty-fifth che apter in 
the * His tory of the Decline and Fall,’ where Gibbon points 
out many of the temporal advanti ges that were derived from 
the change of faith. We may refer him also to the passage in 
Milner that treats of this part of the ‘hr tian history where the 
prejudiced view of Hume is very fairly exposed. We intended to 
have brought forward some pi articulars connected with this and 
various other subjects ; but we re: find that to point out all the 
mistakes and to supply all the deficiencies of Mr Waddington 
would require far more space othe we can afford for such a task. 
We shall now conclude what has been to us a painful duty, as 
the many good qualities displayed by this writer would have dis- 
posed us to leave his work unnoticed. But it is surely of import- 
ance that the public should be made aware of the exact state of our 
ecclesiastical literature. We have neither time nor space at pre- 
sent to enquire into the causes of its deficiencies. But we shall 
be happy if the remarks that have been aie , shall direct public 
attention to the subject, and stimulate our theologians to increased 
industry in this field of enquiry. 
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Arr. [X.—1. Letter from Lorp Srantey to Sir THomas 
Heskeru, the permanent Chairman of the North Lancashire 
Conservative Association. Morning Chronicle, June 18, 1885. 


2. Letter from Sin Tuomas Hesxeru to Lorp Sranuey. 
Morning Chronicle, June 27, 1835. 


3. Address of the Reform Association to the People of the United 
Kingdom. Morning Chronicle, July 10, 1835. 


rue country is beset with political clubs and associations. 
4 ‘This is an evil no doubt. But the evil is to be imputed 
much more to the excited state of the times, and to the causes 
which have led to it, than to the associations themselves. Dis- 


contents are most prevalent and extensive, when the government 


is much in advance or in arrear of the general intelligence of its 





ae . For instance,—-when the Hanoverian succession was 
\ established in this country on Whie principles, the system of go- 


vernment was conside rably in advance of the public mind, Ac- 
cordingly, there was wit le disaffection, with much secret associa- 
tion and aes 3 sedition spread over the least intelligent part of 
the community. ‘Time and the te mperate firmness of the govern- 


ment corrected or conciliated much of this discrepancy. A long 
course of opposition liberalized the ‘Tory Jacobites, and the pos- 
session of power modified the views of the W higs. By the 
middle of the century, there was found little difference between 
the two parties, save the circumstance of in or out of place. The 
discontents, and with them the secret associations, had died away 
—old hostilities had ceased, and undivided loyalty succeeded. 
a country was thriving and united. A war of brilliant 
achievements closed the reign of George the Second; and on 
the accession of his @randson, the Hanoverian succession had 
taken deep and firm root. 

\ transition state had been gone through. Ane pocl h had arrived 


when the views and ideas of the governed and of the governing 


were in general unison. It remained to be seen whether the rule 
of the new reign would be such as to maintain this harmony, 
by slackening the cords of its authority in proportion to the advan- 
cing knowledge and self-control of the people. Alas! the allure- 
ments of patronage and prerogative prevailed—a wide field lay 


open for the engieae of both, and it was sedulously cultivated 
during a long and prosperous reign of sixty years. ‘lhe seeds of 
future discontents were then sown. Before the grave closed on 
| George the Third, another change had taken place. The go- 
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vernment which, at the beginning of the century, had been in 
advance of the great mass of | the community——which, in the mid- 
dle of the century, had been even with it—was at length left far 
behind in all the great elements of power and knowle dge. The 
mighty brotherhood of the middle and manufacturing classes, 
which i in 1760 were as nothing, had grown into half the wel vht 
and wealth of the nation. ‘These, with the more enli ohtened of 
the higher ranks, had in their several spheres mooted and solved 
many important questions of trade, of public instruction, of legis- 
lation, toleration, and the reciprocal duties of the ruled and the 
ruling. ‘The ministries and the court, born and fostered in office 
—in office almost hereditary—saw all these questions from by- 
gone points of view. Divergence yearly grew wider. T'orce 
and war were no longer at hand to press union ; places and pen- 
sions becoming more scarce, ceased to win recruits. Discontent 
grew louder ; it made its way into the literature of the day ; it was 
heard in Parliament ; it assumed a louder tone at public meet- 
ings and in frequent petitions. The time was ripening for 
change. A powerful Parliamentary Opposition responded more 
and more to the rising voice from without, until political prin- 
ciples, which had been ridiculed on their first announcement, 
became the test of a party. 

The close of the year 1830 brought matters to anissue. For 
the five preceding years there had “been a crumbling and break- 
ing up of the old Tory party. It was not to be e xpected that they 
would read the signs ‘of the coming change, or that reading they 
should understand them; yet still their state of blindness i is re- 
markable. Even unto the present hour, a large body of them 
cannot, or will not, perceive that a second transition state has 
arrived. But it is not the less a fact. 

Such states are probably quite as necessary and as conducive 
to the progression of the social, as of the physical and natural 
world. Political excitement and associations are their necessary 
companions. ‘They work out the change. The club leads to the 
union, the union to the association, and this again raises up 
the whole series of counter-associations. The ferment of party 
feeling is thus spread abroad, and carried to every distant 
hearth. Undoubtedly there is evil in sucha state of things, but 
assuredly there is also much good, ‘The rubbings and colli- 
sions of party elicit truth; they bring in contact diffe ‘rent ranks 
and prejudices ; they awaken search, and so lead to and propa- 
gate more correct notions of the great principles of freedom and 
good government. ‘This is a sort of instruction which cannot 
be otherwise than useful in a country where the nomination of 
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the principal governing power of the state resides in the people. 
Associations have also the power of restraining the over-heated 
vehemence and presumption of individuals; and the public ex- 
citement which attends them, may not, when kept within due 
bounds, be an useless antidote to the selfish tendencies of a com- 
mercial and manufacturing people. But whilst we allow this modi- 
fied praise, we are not blind to the dangers which spring from 
extensive associations. ‘They serve to rear up a power, which, if 
not independent of the laws, becomes practically evasive of their 
control. They too frequently degenerate into permanent engines 
of faction. 

We say this with the full experience of the Orange Asso- 
ciation in Ireland before our eyes, and with some knowledge of 
the condition to which its younger brother, the Orange or Con- 
servative Association of England, is manifestly tending. We 
have neither time nor space now to expose the baleful course of 
the Orange Societies, to record the misery, the bigotry, the 
heart- burnings and heart-breakings they have to answer for—we 
leave this, together with our exposure of their recent attempt 
upon the discipline of the army, for a subsequent Number. Our 
present business is with the Conservatives of England, who have 
organized and are extending an association in their own country 
on the model of this scourge of Ireland. The great object of all 
the Conservative Associations of England is the perversion and 
corruption of the elective franchise, which the Reform Bill con- 
firmed or bestowed. Against this all their energies, their hatreds, 
their personal and official influence, their wealth, their numbers, 
their secret intrigues, and plausible public declarations and pro- 
fessions are daily combined. These various forces have of 
late been so systematically organized, and so actively employ- 
ed, that the Reformers have found themselves compelled to form 
counter-associations. In this step they are justified even in the 
opinion of Lord Stanley; who, in his letter to Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, expressly declares, ‘ that an organization of the whole 
* country, where each man must be a partisan, will be JSorced on 
* by you,’ ?.e. the Conservative Associations. He then points out 
the intrinsic mischief of those Tory associations ; and frankly states, 
That all the arguments of self- defence, all the reasons, by which, 
as from an overpowering necessity, you justify a deviation from 
the ordinary channels in which political feeling diffuses itself 
and evaporates, pass at once to the side of your opponents. 
They are those whom it is sought to oppress by combination— 
they are those who appeal to the sy mpathy of the country for 
the maintenance of the freedom of conscience, and more espe- 
cially of the deliberative powers of the House of Commons, 


. 
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* uncontrolled by any other influence than that of the constitu- 
* ents of each individual member,’ 

It would not be easy to find a stronger opi nion than this in fa- 
vour of the establishment of a counteracting association ; and it 
would be difficult to find a person less inclined than Lord Stanley 
to favour such an establishment, unless from an ‘ overpowering 


‘ necessity. We might be tempted to rest satisfied with his tes- 
timony of this admitted necessity. But we prefer tracin 
workings of the Conservatives, from the first foundi 
Club up to their present state of general organization. By so 
doing we shall be enabled to throw some light on their poli- 
tical conduct ; and at the same time to leave the public to judge 
whether the Reformers have not been compelled, ¢ foreed’ (in 
i 
the words of Lord Stanley), to associate in defence of the efficient 
working of the Reform Bill, and of the reforms it was intended to 
yroduce. 
In 1830, the whole country was disturbed—eeneral strikes 
f 


r the 
of their 






for work, fostered by trades’ unions, unsettled the industry of the 
larger towns—Swing, and his gang of desperadoes, terrified and 


gave laws to many of the southern dis tricts—while Hunt, and his 
associates, lectured up to the verge of treason at the Rotunda. 
Affrays with the police took place on the streets of the metro- 
polis—the military were called out—general risings were 
threatened—and the King himself, popu ular as he was, could not 
venture, even in the first year of his reign, to pass through the 
streets of his capital, 7f attended by his ministers, Those minis- 
ters were the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. It was 
under the discontents engendered by their coercive rule, that the 
Trades’ and Political unions first made head. ‘This is to be marked, 
for the contrary has been asserted. 

The unpopular Ministers were sueceeded by Lord Grey, or 
the Reform administration. Undoubtedly the agitation arising 
from the prolonged op pos sition to the Reform Bill increased the 
numbers and activity of the unions. But the merits of the » Bill it- 
self, and the confidence generally and justly repose din the Minis- 


ters, disarmed their apeeinen. We have noticed the exi stenee of 


these unions and political clubs, because the Con ania have 
had the effrontery to complain of the Reform Government for 
not having put them down; whilst they themselves were actually 
at the very time organizing their own political associations. 
The unions were mere local clubs instituted in various towns, 
and which rose into notice from the political excitement of the 
day, but whose origin lay in the long previous course of anti- 
national Tory government. ‘There are few or no traces of their 


mutual correspondence, or of their connexion with persons of 
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public note. The Government wisely abstained, therefore, from 
ministering to their importance either by encouragment or by 
opposition. But the * Carlton Club’ which the Tories now 
founded was of a totally different nature. It suddenly came forth 
with a list of all the leading Tories and ex-ministers of the day, 
followed by a train of magistrates, lord-lieutenants, ex-gover- 
nors, and ambassadors. It was no mere new club established 
for the social meeting of gentlemen generally professing the 
same opinions, as White’ s or Brookes’: from the first it was a 
political association organized for party and parliamentary pur- 
poses. It reunited all the scattered fragments of Tory ascend- 
ency which the sudden apparition of a reform ac dministration had 
surprised rather than dispelled. It extended also to the country. 
Here, then, was the first step taken towards political asseciation 
by persons of note and influence, and its first fruits was the 
rejection of the first Reform Bill. 

These Conservative movements were of course well known to 
the Ministers and their friends; but with the same wisdom with 
which they had abstained from interfering with the political 
unions, they now avoided imitating the ex cample of the Conserva- 
tives. They trusted to their own good cause; and, after an 
arduous struggle, succeeded in carrying the second Reform Bill. 
When this Receaie the law of the land, the politi ical unions, 
which the unpopular administration of the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel had exasperated into action, began gra- 
dually to die the best of all political deaths—a death of inazition, 
—a death which testified the since rity of prapens with which they 
had been founded. For the pi assing of the Reform Bill, and the 
we ‘ll-grounded expectations of the fulfilment of the various reforms 

1 detail, which seemed to flow from it necessarily as from a 
eetioee source, satisfied the unionists that the future casei of 
the Government would be in accordance with the advantages 
thus gained. In other w in unison with the just 
wants of the people. ‘The unions, therefore, were dying away, 
but not so the Conservative associations. 

Fortunately the general election followed so r apic dly the passing 
of the Reform Bill that the Tories had no time for general 
organization. Consequently, the first Reform Parliament, which 
met in February 1832, was essentially liberal. The abolition of 
slavery, the resettlement of India, the Scotch Municip: il Bill, and 
the healing of the gangrene of our Poor Laws—in other words, 
the consolidation of our empire in the East, in the West, and at 
Home, form the solid pillars of its fame, raised in the short space 
of only two sessions. Many other reforms were achieved, and 
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much was in progress, when all was suddenly cut short in 
November last. 

Since the passing of the Reform Bill the Tories had recon- 
sidered the course of their future policy. Were they frankly to 
continue out and out anti-Reformers; or were they to feign 
just as much leaning to reform as should serve to gull the 
people into granting them power sufficient to enable them to 
stifle all reform? ‘This was the question. Some few stout and 
consistent lords and gentlemen stood, and continue to stand, 
out for the first opinion. But the mass of the Tories had far 
more wit and love of place than to run thus counter to the 
common sense of their countrymen. ‘They had seen and profited 
by the errors of their vehement and downright opposition to 
the Reform Bill. They now therefore resolved to steer a more 
tortuous and profitable course. Two leading principles were 
henceforth to form the basis of their political navigation. The 
one counselled them to place themselves in apparent harmony, or 
rather parallelism, with the political feeling of the day; the other 
bade them constitute a central power in the Carlton Club, from 
whence to communicate with, to organize, to alarm, and to 
influence the whole country from one end to the other. These 
plans could not be acted on without some pretext. They 
accordingly made two notable discoveries. The first, that the 
Reform Bill, by introducing a new order of things, had absolved 
them from their former political creed; and the second, that 
the existence of the political unions (which were ceasing to 
exist) called upon them to form Conservative associations. 

The working of these two principles is to be traced throughout 
all their subsequent conduct. It is difficult to separate them, 
and we shall therefore, in our subsequent observations, treat 
them in common. It was in accordance with the first that the 
Anti-Reformers from Tories became Conservatives—that from 
Conservatives they made an advance at the time of the first elec- 
tions and voted themselves Conformers—that at the second 
elections they attempted to call themselves Reformers—and that 
since then they have oscillated between Conforming Conserva- 
tives and Conservative Reformers. ‘This insidious veering and 
shifting caught some not unwilling friends and disappointed 
opponents. It gave also an air, always useful, of temperance 
and conciliation to their opposition. Every advantage was 
taken of the unhappy divisions in the Reform cabinet; and 
finally, when Lord Grey resigned, a fruitless effort was made to 
thrust a Tory or coalition ministry on the country. But Sir 
Robert Peel was too wary to be driven so rashly upon Downing 
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Street. The more vehement and impatient of his party loudly 
accused him of want of spirit ; but the wiser saw clearly, though 
with regret, that the time was not yet ripe. They, therefore, 
the more busily set themselves to perfect the machinery of the 
Carlton Club. A political secretary was appointed, with assist- 
ant committees for correspondence, and the management of re- 
gistrations and future elections. ‘The county and borough Con- 
servative associations were sought out, and their extension recom~ 
mended ; finally a great meeting was held before the breaking 
up of Parliament, when Sir Robert Peel, at the instigation of 
a few friends, consented to reunite himself with the great body 
of the ‘Tories, and to place himself at their head. A second step 
was thus taken by the Carlton Club, which now became, to all 
practical intents and purposes, a central and associative political 
union. 

Happily, it was rashly called into play before its new and ex- 
tensive machinery was sufficiently exercised and developed. ‘The 
‘ause of Reform owes much to the foreign tour of Sir Robert 
Peel. Still, the branch societies in the country had already 
made much progress by an untiring activity in calling meetings, 
exciting prejudices, and concentrating influence, during the whole 
summer and autumn of 1834. Singular to say, they had all, with 
a most remarkable foresight, paid especial attention to the regis- 
trations. Thus, then, although the blow in November was struck 
too soon for their success, yet it found them in a formidable 
state of preparation ; and the results of the last elections speak 
volumes as to the efficacy of ‘Tory associations. ‘To these were 
added, or rather, we should say, under theirdirection were placed, 
the old approved means of bribery, intimidation, and ministerial 
influence ; together with electioneering clamours concerning the 
repeal of the malt tax, agricultural distress, church and state in 
danger, with other cries which, Lord John Russell well said, 
were assumed without truth, and abandoned without shame. In 
some instances, as at Ipswich, Great Yarmouth, York, &c., the 
expenditure of money was carried on without the usual precau- 
tions, as Newgate can testify. Official patronage was lavished 
with the profusion of a hand which knew it could not long retain 
power. Harwich, for instance, had no less than seventeen places 
of profit showered upon the heads of its independent electors 
during the four short months of Tory rule. Chatham, Plymouth, 
Falmouth, and the Dock Yards, were as ably, but, with the 
single exception of Chatham, not so successfully handled. ‘The 
corrupt corporations of Leicester, Liverpool, Norwich, &c., in- 
stinctively strained every nerve, and were unsparing in their exer- 
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tions. It is with sincere pain we add, that too many of the clergy 
allowed their zeal for pluralities, and the externals of an establish- 
ment, to cause them to forget, in the guise of electioneering par-_ 
tisans, the meek, unobtrusive character of their calling. 

Yet vigorous and well-combined as were all these efforts, they 
would have been utterly fruitless without the use of the con- 
forming principle. This was well exemplified in the celebrated 
‘Tamworth Manife ato, in which a pompous profession of general 
reform was united with a profusion of saving clauses, sufficient 
to screen any given abuse. Even the absolving virtues of the 
Reform Bill were not forgotten. ‘These efforts were not unre- 
warded ; and the combined operation of conforming professions, 
and of a system of clubs, gained for the Tories a large accession 
of strength in the Commons. Yet still their cause was hope- 
less. ‘They were in a false position from the moment they 
undertook to carry any measures of government on Reform 


principles. They could not pos sibly, with any honour to them- 
selves, reduce them to practic aT hey might have served well 
enough for Opposition Seashes, or for election professions; but 
they soon found it utterly impossible to fulfil them in Parlia- 
ment, in the face of an intelligent country. No efforts of some 
notorious newspapers, no support from the court, no smiles from 
the Peers, no skill of their leader, could extricate them. Each 
debate added to their embarrassment—they were in a minority 
on every division—their characters were on trial on every ques- 
tion—till finally, after a fruitless struggle of six weeks, they 
retired from the offices they had too hastily occupied. During 
ul this troubled and intriguing period, no attempt whatever was 
made by the Reformers to establi sh associations, or to imitate the 
conduct of their opponents ; and had those opponents, even then, 
been convinced of the fruitle ‘ssness of their efforts to master the 
strong current of Reform—had they frankly relinquished their 
practices, when they found that even nike Parliament which they 
themselves had asse:nbled under circumstances the most favour- 
able to their views, repudiated their rule, it would have been wise 
for Reformers to have continued guiescent; leaving the undis- 
turbed good sense of the people to judge between the professions 
of the one party and the performances of the other. But, unhap- 
pily, the ‘Tories, or Conservatives, have thought otherwise ; and, 
from the hour of quitting office, they have redoubled their factious 
efforts. ‘The published correspondence between Lord Stanley 
and Sir Thomas Hesketh, and, more especially, Sir Thomas’s 

sandid reply, leaves no doubt as to their views, and their hopes. 
They actually proceeded so far, as to solicit Lord Stanley to 
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belong to their association! That noble Lord, in a public let- 
ter to which we have already referred, after showing the mis- 
chief of establishing a Conservative Association in North Lan- 
cashire for local purposes, proceeds emphatically to denounce 
the ‘Tory attempt at a general association. He says, * But if, 
‘extending your views “beyond local objects, you seek to form 
‘ part of a general organization throughout the empire, of coun- 
* ty clubs, and local clubs, and district associations, acting in 
‘concert, usurping, in fact, the powers of a government, “and 
* con ibining to carry on the affairs of the country through their 
instrumentality, I can conceive nothing more dangerous to pub- 
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‘ lie liberty,’ To this supposition of Lord Stanley’ s the worthy 
chairman of the permanent general committee of the North Lan- 
cashire Association sen guilty ; for he most distinctly disavows 
any occasion for the formation of the association for mere local 


purposes ; saying, * L reply, our objects are general ;’—that is to 
Say, are precise ly such as Lord Stanley vehemently denounces. 


Sir Thomas further declares, * That all who attended our meet- 
‘ine felt, and feel, that such associations “ been necessary, 
‘and unavoidably forced upon the country, , By the baneful 
‘ellects of the Reform Bill, constituted as .. now is; and 2dly, 


By the measures of the present Administration, as now pro- 
posed to despoil the rights of property, both of Church and 
* State.’ 

‘his at least is frank. He confesses that they are organizing 
associations throughout the empire. And for what purpose ? ‘To 


‘usurp,’ says Lord Stanley, * the powers of government.’ Ay, 
r ~ Sir Thomas Hesketh, but simply to alter the Reform Bill. 
—s what other possible meaning can be attached to his formal de- 
claration, that all who were present at this Lancashire meeting felt 
that s such associations were forced upon the country by the bane- 
ful effects of the Reform Bill ‘ constituted as it now is?’ Here then 


are two antagonist powers at issue,—the Reform Bill and the Con- 
servative clubs. ‘heir chairman says, ‘ we assert our legitimate 
‘right to associate together to regain that influence and that just 
‘and fair representation in the senate,’ which, he adds, may 
enable us to stem the torrent of innovation; in other words, of 
retorin,. 

‘This is the recorded opinion, not of a hot-brained young 
gentleman fresh from Oxford, but of a highly respectable and 
well informed, and quiet English country gentle ‘Man ;—a mem- 





ber, too, of the Carlton Club, and mixing confidentially in all 
the highest Tory societies, and speaking their opinions, and re- 
vealing their projects with more truth than discretion. It is to 
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be remarked that this declaration of the objects of the Tories has 
in no degree been disavowed or explained away by any of their 
own members; and very lately this gentleman, at a meeting of 
the same Lancashire Conservative association, uttered the same 
sentiments, which were responded to by Lord Skelmersdale, and 
the rest of his associates. 

But while we have this light thrown on their general views 
from one of their own members, we are enabled ‘also to exhi- 
bit the well-combined methods by which their special objects 
are worked out in detail. All their communications are con- 
ducted with the greatest caution; but the following circular 
has fallen into our hands, and we submit it to the public, 
adding, merely for the sake of general information, that the 
persons composing the central committee, and whose names 
appear in the fourth resolution, are carefully selected from all the 
various classes of society, from the peer to the small tradesman. 
It is worthy of remark, that in this, as in its prototype the Irish 
Orange Association, all the members of the central committee are 
recommended to forma chain of sub-committees, over which, each 
in his sphere presides as chairman. ‘The following is the circu- 
lar, with the resolutions of the committee :— 





‘ WESTMINSTER CONSERVATIVE SOCIETY.—DISTRICT OF ST JOIN. 

‘ Sir,—I beg leave to transmit you a Copy of the Resolutions adopted 
at the General Meeting of the Westminster Conservative Society. In 
conformity with the sixth of those Resolutions, a Committee has been 
formed in this District, who request you will allow them to propose you 
as a Member of the Society. I have the honour to be, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

April, 1835. 
‘ P.S.—The favour of an early reply is requested.’ 


















‘ Ata Meeting of Electors and Inhabitants of the City of Westminster, 
interested in the support of Conservative Principles, held on Mon- 
day, the 2d day of March, 1835, at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, 
St James's, 


‘LORD ELIOT in rue Cuair, 





¢‘ THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS WERE UNANIMOUSLY PASSED. 

‘I. Tuat a Conservative Soctery having been established for the 
purpose of securing the fair and independe nt representation of the City 
and Liberties of Westminster in Parliam« nt, and for promoting the 
Conservative Cause therein ;—this Meeting earnestly recommends the 
Society to the support of such of the Constituency as entertain principles 
in accordance with their own. And that all persons, now assembled, do 
hereby enrol themselves as Members of the same. 
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‘II. That all Members of this Society do pay an annual Subscription, 
not exceeding One Guinea, and that the Treasurers be authorized to re- 
ceive Donations to any amount. 

‘III, That a Cenrrat Committee be appointed to promote the Elec- 
tion of Conservative Candidates for the City of WestmINsTER, and to 
adopt such regulations as they may deem advisable for advancing the 
purposes of the Society. And that such Committee shall from time to 
time report to the Society at large. 

‘1V. That the following Gentlemen be Members of such Committee, 
with power to fill up vacancies, and to add to their numbers with the 
consent of an absolute majority. 


‘Sir Francis Ommanney Mr Barwise Mr Eaton 

‘Mr Walford Mr Spike Mr Wrangham 

‘Mr Fraser Mr Shadbolt Mr Fisher 

‘Mr Freeman Mr Fincham The Hon. R. C. Scarlett. 
‘Mr Delwar 


‘V. That for the future no person shall be admitted, except by the 
Central Committee, upon the recommendation of two Members of the 
See iety. 

‘ VI. That Sub-Committees be immediately formed in the several 
Districts of the City, the Chairman of each of which shall be, ex-officio, 
a Member of the Central Committee. 

‘VII. That Lord Extor be appointed President of the Society, who 
shall be also, ex-officio, a Member of the Central Committee. 

‘ VIII. That the money raised by Subseriptions and Donations be ap- 
plied to the legitimate expenses incidental to the Registry and the Elec- 
tion, and to the general purposes of the Society, with the approbation of 
the Central Committee. 

‘1X. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to Lord Exior for 
his upright and able conduct in the Chair, and for the part he has taken 
in establishing the Society.’ 


Here we have the programme for a whole web of affiliated sec- 
tions and members, from the Carlton Club down tothe St John’s 
Union ;—the high, the low, and the middle classes, being all artfully 
dovetailed into a compact and well-disciplined body, ready to re- 
ceive, transmit, and execute all necessary party instructions, and 
bidding fair to accumulate and exercise, if not duly checked, 
a great and irresponsible power in the state. ‘The same system 
is in progress throughout the country ; busily exercising its secret 
and extensive means of influence and ‘atimidation. The political 
opinions of friends and dependents, of the smaller farmers, shop- 
keepers, manufacturers, and innkeepers, &c. are carefully enquired 
into; and they soon find themselves treated by the members of 
the association according to the results of those enquiries. The 
general and local associations keep up a communication with some 
confidential friend who happens to be a member of the Carlton 
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Union. By means of this subterfuge the penalties of a corres- 
ponding society are evaded; although the club becomes not the 
less well acquainted with the political state of every borough and 
county in the three kingdoms. They learn who are the persons 
of influence on the spot or in the immediate neighbourhood—what 
are the prevailing opinions, prejudices, and | grievances of the 
voters—what causes of offence may have been given by the pre- 
sent members—what reasons can be alleged for ‘the failure of un- 
successful candidates. All this, and other more secret information, 
as touching the price of freemen, &c., afford, when duly recorded, 
an ample basis on which to found electioneering operations. Lists 
of candidates are carefully prepared. ‘The question of funds, 
with the several quotas of contribution from the candidate and 
the club, are all pre-arranged. Incidental contingencies are pro- 
vided for ; and each embryo ¢ -andidate is instructed to hold him- 
self in readiness to start, or to declare at a moment’s warning. It 
is thus that all our hora ghs and counties are secretly parcelle ol 
out, ticketed, labelled, tied up in red tape, and placed in rows on 
the shelves of the Carlton Union; in order, as Sir Thomas 


Hesketh pleasantly says, * that the freedom of the House of 


‘ Commons may be restored and secured !’ 

It was an indiscreet boast of these Carlton Unionists to declare 
they had a candidate packed up and ready for every borough or 
county for which Lord John Russel or Lord Palmerston might 
stand, and where, from their secret information, the "y thought it 
possible such candidate might have a chance. And now arises 
the question of why and wherefore all this array of Conservative 
associations from one end of the kingdom to the other? Is it to 
protect Protestant Ireland from the farthe r infliction of the schools 
which Lord Stanley introduced for the general instruction of all 
Christian children ? Far from it—for the Tories themselves were 


prepared when in power to propose a further grant in favour of 


the extension of those very schools, which, when in Opposition, 
they had denounced as no better than nests of idolatry. 

Perhaps, then, it is to uphold the sanctity of the marriage vow, 
and to defend that venerable and most tolerant law which, regard- 
less of all conscientious scruples, allows no one to enter into the 
‘ holy state of matrimony,’ except through the gates of the cere- 
monies of the Church of England, On the contrary, our high 
church Conservatives brought i in a bill declaring marriage to be 


a civil contract. Are the corrupt corporations the subject of 


their associating cares? No. ‘Then, perhaps, their object was 
to change the whole face of our foreign policy, which, from 
the Opposition benches they so frequently declared derogatory 
to the interests and the honour of the country; and which 
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Mr Baring, now Lord Ashburton, prophesied, four years ago, 
would bring on a general war in six months? Still no, for they 
themselves ‘adopted it. ‘Their ancient ally, the King of Holland, 
poor man, was neglected. Belgium was supported—hateful 
I’rance continued as an ally—the Queens of Spain and Portugal 
upheld, and those no longer useful worthies, Don Carlos and 
Miguel, were respectively warned off from Lisbon and Madrid, 

Are the pluralities of the Church of England the object of defence? 
enemies not; for the Tories themselves were about to mingle 
their lay fingers in the distribution of these inaccessible funds. 
Still less are the incomes of the Irish clergy under the shield of 
these associations ; for one of the last ministerial acts of the Tories 
was to bring in a bill which deducted even five per cent more from 
their tithes than the bill of the Reformers; and which bill, be it 
remarked, the House of Lords threw out last year, as destructive 
of all the rights of property, although their Lordships not very 
consistently lately expressed a willingness to pass it. But if 
these important questions, involving general principles of policy, 

have been apparently so readily thrown aside or compromised, an 
it be believed that all this apparatus of associations is formed 
solely to prevent the surplus of the revenues of the Irish church, 
—that is to say, a sum over and above all the demands for its real 
duties,—being applied to the general purposes of education and 
charity ? Or, in other words, that 180 Irish absentee clergymen 
and their suecessors for ever should be maintained in the non-re- 
sident enjoyment of the tithes of 180 parishes, in which there are 
no Protestants—absolutely none—and this at the expense of 
hlood—and for the benefit of—religion—the Protestant religion ! 

‘The most pre judiced person can scarcely be so credulous. W ho, 

that has watched the conduct of the conforming x Tories for these 
last few years, will be rash enough to say, thé it, if they were in 
power to- aera and a little h: rd pressed, they might not turn 
suddenly round, laugh at Lord Stanley and his principle, and 
prepess the appro pris ation of this very su rplus 3, OF make it even a 
larger surplus for the payment of the Catholic priesthood? They 
have already made bok ler countermarches. 

Thus, then, th ey are Reformers and anti-Reformers in the 
same breath. Surely we are not inexcusable in suspecting mis- 
chief and double dealing beneath such inconsistency. Either 
they are sincere Ref formers, or they are not. Sir Thomas Hes- 
keth and their Conservative Clubs say they arenot. Sir Robert 
Peel and his light troops say they are. This is worth examina- 
tion. By their fruits, we are told, we ms iy know them. During 
their long undisturbed official life, they were confessedly anti-re- 
formers. Since then, a new exposition of the Reform Bill 
allows them, they say, to become reformers, A majority of 
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their own House of Commons distrusted and disavowed them. 
But they appeal to their own deeds—their own bills—and 
what were they? A short reference to their boasted reforms 
will show that there is always some saving clause or omis- 
sion, by which the essence of the measure is evaporated or poi- 
soned. The Dissenters’ Marriage Relief Bill was certainly a 
reform ; but yet, on the very face of it, there were clauses, by 
which odious distinctions were sought to be kept up between 
one sect of Christians and another. ‘Their children, too, were 
refused university honours. Again, the report on which the 
English Church Reform was to be founded, went to saddle 
the country with fresh payments; and left much of the para- 
mount question of non-residence and pluralities to the discretion 
of the bishops,—that is to say, to the discretion of men, whose 
practice it has hitherto been, and whose temptation it ever will 
be, to heap pluralities on their own friends and relations. Our 
foreign policy, too, was said to be upheld; but we were daily not 
the less drawing apart from France, while Lord Londonderry was 
nominated for Russia, and Lord Eliott actually went on a mission 
to the rebel Don Carlos. But we will not multiply illustrations, 
which the observation and memory of every one must suggest. 
We will barely put it to the common sense of the most unpreju- 
diced, and ask if there be thus, by the apparent concession of 
nearly all the leading questions of reform, no ostensible reason 
for the ‘Tory associations—whether there must not be some very 
powerful latent motive for the extension of their costly machi- 
nery? And what is it? Is it not an artfully concealed, but 
constantly pervading endeavour, to regain at all price, and at all 
risks, an ascendency in the House of Commons. Without it they 
ean do nothing—with it they may do any thing. ‘Their plausi- 
ble leader has, over and over again, confessed that he can do 
nothing without the House of Commons. And well may he; 
for twice within these few years have his own Houses—houses 
collected in 1830 and 1835, under his own rule and especial 
care—hurled him from power within a few weeks after their 
first meeting. The Court, the Peerage, and the Church may 
all smile upon them; but, until a majority of Tories or Con- 
servatives can be packed within the walls of the Commons’ 
House, their smiles and their plaudits, or their groaning and cries 
of Church and State in danger, can be of no real avail. It is 
therefore against the House of Commons, against its liberal cast, 
that all their efforts and intrigues, all their speeches and measures, 
whether in or out of power, are ultimately directed. We do 
not mean to assert, that they are mad enough to propose or to 
dream of yet effecting any essential modification of the Reform 
Bill itself, Far from it. They are too wary, and are working 
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towards their ends with far too much prudence and preparation 
to blow their cause up by so indiscreet an avowal. Their present 
object, and that for which they are straining every nerve of every 
associated club throughout the kingdom, is gradually to acquire 
such an ascendency over the representation, constituted as it now 
és, that they may ultimately bring it to work in the same 
manner as it did when constituted as it was. 

This would serve all their purposes; and, unless they meet 
with an active and compact resistance, there is much danger of 
their suecess. Those only who look superficially at the state of 
alfairs will laugh at our fears. But let not Reformers deceive 
themselves—the strength of the Tory party is still immense, and 
requires only that national organization and developement they 
ure now giving it to become most dangerous. In the House of 
Lords alone two-thirds of the peers, or of the fathers of the peers, 
now sitting there, have been created or advanced by the ‘Tories. 
Until within the last four years all the great officers of state, all 
the lieutenants of counties, with the whole bench of magistrates 
—all bishops, deans, prebends—all judgeships—all high stations 
and great commands—all appointments of ambassadors—all and 
every channel and avenue to power, place, distinction, and pro- 
fit, were in the keeping and in the gift of the Tories. Who can 
wonder, therefore, that the current still runs strongly in their 
favour ? 

But if the Reformers be true to one another, and continue 
united and on the alert, the dangers of a Tory restoration may 
be averted. There must be no selfish paltering, no splitting 
of hairs. Every one should rally round the standard of. Re- 
form, which is in danger; and, sacrificing minor points of 
theoretical difference, unite, in the words of the address of 
the Metropolitan Reform Society, ‘in counteracting by every 
‘ lawful mode the undue influence of the societies now founded 
‘ and forming, under the name of Conservative clubs and associa- 
‘tions, throughout the kingdom.’ In other words, counter 
associations must be formed. This may be an evil, but it will 
be infinitely less than the evil of handing over the country and 
its institutions to Tory domination; subject, too, to the fearful 
reaction which would inevitably follow on the heels of such a 
change. 

We are therefore glad that the leading Reformers have taken 
their stand, and shown the country that they will not be put 
down or over-reached by specious cries and underhand associa- 
tions. ‘Their conduct in founding their own association was manly 
and above board. The room in which they met, and the discus- 
sions which took place, were open to the public. The names of the 
members, their resolutions and address, have been published in 
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all the newspapers. The address itself embodies most of the 
points which we have already touched upon; and we now insert 
it as a pledge of the real purposes of the institution. 


‘ The extensive formation of “ Tory Associations,” or “ Conservative 
Clubs,” throughout Great Britain, calls upon Reformers to unite for 
the protection of the constitutional power of the people. 

‘ Since the nation obtained a Reform of the House of Commons, and 
a solid foundation for good government on the basis of popular repre- 
sentation, the Tories, who had so long established their power on an 
usurpation of the exercise of the elective franchise, have been insidious- 
ly labouring to evade the consequences of that great legislative mea- 
sure. 

¢ The abrupt dismissal of a Libera] Administration in which the coun- 
try confided, replaced the executive functions of the state, at the end of 
last year, in the hands of the Tories. Their first act was the dissolution 
of a Parliament too liberal for their designs. They succeeded in return- 
ing a more numerous party to the present House of Commons; not, as 
is pretended, from any change or “re-action” in public opinion, but by 
a precone erted and successful attention to the registration in 1834—by 
various means, either out of the reach or repugnant to the principles of 
Reformers—by the unprecedented canvass by a large body of the clergy 
—by bribery and intimidation—by the corrupting influence of close cor- 
porations—by the unscrupulous perversion by Tory authorities, for party 
purposes, of powers confided to them for the maintenance of order and 
the ends of justice—and by deceptions practised on the fears of the timid 
and the prejudices of the uninformed. 

‘ Notwithstanding these unconstitutional and corrupt arts, successive 
majorities in the present House of Commons have driven the Tories from 
office. They are again endeavouring strenuously, by means of party 
clubs, and vhiliated associations—by an insincere, but specious profes- 
sion of liberal principles—and by every mode of delusion and misrepre- 
sentation, to regain their lost power. The counteraction of these formid- 
able efforts requires the closest union and the utmost vigilance of all 
classes of Reformers, and is the sole purpose of this association. 

‘Under such circumstances, the common friends of Reform throughout 
the country must adopt prompe and energetic measures to se cure, as the 
first and most essential object, a full and honest registration of all persons 
in counties and towns qualified for the elective franchise under the pro- 
visions of the Reform Acts. It is equally important to e xpose and coun- 
teract the corrupt and paralysing influences called into action by their 
opponents—to uphold the free and pure exercise of the right of suffrage 
—to enlighten the ignorant and the prejudiced, and to convince them 
that the views of Reformers are solely directed to the correction of 
abuses, and to the amendment, and cons seq uent preservation, of our na 
tional institutions. Moderate ew contributions, and the devotion of a 
small portion of time, combined with a proper division of labour, will 
not only secure these ends, but will also lead to an organization, which 
must hereafter greatly diminish the trouble and expense of election con- 
tests. Subscriptions will be received from all friends of the liberal cause 
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who may be disposed to aid the general views of the Association ; but it 
is not desirable that contributions which may be more usefully employed 
by local societies, should be diverted from local objects to the general 
fund; it being of the utmost importance that all, in their several dis- 
tricts, should organize and prepare their separate means for the approach- 
ing registration. 

‘ The Reformers throughout the kingdom are therefore earnestly call- 
ed upon by the Reform Association, to co-operate with them for the 
accomplishment of these lawful and important purposes.’ 

This is a plain summary of the case. The causes and the 
objects of the formation of the Society are distinctly avowed ; 
and we have the guarantee of nearly seven hundred of the most 
independent commoners belonging to the Liberal cause, that 
these are, and will continue to be, its sole objects. They re- 
gard, especially, the freedom and independence of elections. 
The people are temperately warned of their danger—they are 
called upon to guard against it by a vigilant attention to the 
registration of their votes ; in other words, by a simple exercise 
of the power which the Reform Bill conferred upon them. They 
are offered all proper means of advice and instruction to guide 
and support them in the exercise of this preliminary duty ; they 
have the further assistance of a powerful society of friends, who 
will vindicate and protect them from all violence and intimida- 
tion in the exercise of their franchise ; and who, by searching out 
and prosecuting all cases of bribery and treachery, will take espe- 
cial care that the votes arising from real property shall not be 
swamped by Tory corruption. 

In one word, the object of the association is, by clearing away 
all obstructions, misrepresentations, and undue influence, to ob- , 
tain and to preserve a fair and open field, wherein the plain good 
sense of the electors of the empire may have full and free exer- 
cise. It will there be decided whether the cause of Reform is to 
advance, to halt, or to retrograde. 

Who can doubt the issue, provided the cause be fairly tried ? 
Indeed, we can easily believe, that the more sober Tories are be- 
ginning to repent the over activity of their friends, whose tempo- 
rary success has forced the Reformers into activity and union. 
‘They may soon learn that they are playing a losing game ; for 
surely, in the present age, in a contest for the confirmation and 
extension of the rights of the middle classes (and this is the real 
basis of the present struggle), it is highly improbable that the 
party which advocates the greater extension of those rights should 
not, in an appeal to those very classes, prevail over that which 
confessedly contends for a narrower limitation of them. Failure 
can arise only from supineness or folly. Hitherto the Refor- 
mers have been not so much supine as wisely slow to act. 
Therefore, now when they see that with safety to their cause 
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and their country, they can no longer remain inactive, we have 
small fear of their running into any opposite extreme. They 
have a good cause before them, with all the advantage, great in 
every civil stuggle, and more specially so in a country like ours, 
of being confessedly forced to take up their defence. 

The Reform Associations have already carefully superintended 
this year’s registrations. They have found the ‘Tory agents 
every where most active, and fully prepared to overbear the Libe- 
ral voters in substantiating their franchise. But the quibbles 
of the law, the vexations of town clerks, the studied omissions of 
church-wardens, and the endless devices of the well- practised 
and well-paid electioneering agents, have been guarded against 
and defeated. In consequence of these precautions, and of 
the ample instructions afforded by the registration societies, 
we can congratulate the friends of good government upon a large 
and decisive addition to the ranks of the “Liberal voters through- 
out the three kingdoms. 

We have now given an outline of those Tory proceedings and 
attempts at a national organization for the control of elections, 
which have forced the formation of counteracting societies. We 
have examined their construction and their measures. We have 
found nothing dangerous in their proceedings: we have found 
them in accordance with the principles of their members. We 
“an perceive no attempts at centralization of power; and, above 
all, we have observed no secrecy in their conduct which should 
lead to a suspicion of ulterior views. We have, therefore, no 
hesitation in declaring, that we give them our confidence ; and 
the more so, we repeat, because they are formed in counter- 
action of clubs, whose construction, and connexions, are attempted 
to be shrouded in secrecy, and the conduct of whose members 
is in glaring inconsistency with the political principles and eon- 
duct of their lives. 

If any Reformers do yet entertain doubts as to the policy which 
prompted the formation of the Reform Associations, still they 
must perceive, that the step has been taken, and is now irrevo- 
cable. Wherefore, surely it is their duty, as sincere Reformers, 
to give it the sanction of their names, and the weight of their 
councils, thereby to enable them to guide and restrict, if need 
be, the measures of those bodies to wise and useful purposes. In 
this point of view, we regret the fastidiousness which has kept 
every member of the Government, as well as every liberal Peer, 
apart from them. We trust this will speedily be altered ; for, 
if it be necessary for the Association to exist at all, then every 


great, good, and substantial Reforming name ought to be in- 
scribed on its roll, 
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Arr. X.—The Whigs, their Prospects and Policy. By Cars. 
Lorrr, Esq. @vo. London, 1835. 


rq\ue last time of addressing our readers on the state of public 

affairs, was on the eve of a change of administration. 
We then expressed our opinion very freely upon the character 
and composition of the present House of Commons,—and we did 
not withhold our apprehensions of still worse mischiefs from the 
infatuated conduct of a great party in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, Upon neither subject has the history of the session in the 
least tended to change our sentiments. But the change of 
Ministry was an event of great importance. A government so 
weak as to be incapable of carrying any one question in the 
Lower House, has been succeeded by one just strong enough 
there not to be beaten, and too feeble in the Upper House to com- 
mand a vote upon any contested question. Of the composition of 
this government, or that of the last, we need not speak. One 
thing is quite certain, that from the one the country never ob- 
tained any thing but by compulsion ; while from the other almost 
every thing has been obtained which it had the power to give. 
‘This is surely one ground of confidence—one claim to support. 
Another is, that our confidence and support is necessary to their 
existence. ‘lhe Court, we fear, is against them. ‘The Church 
is against them, and regards them, most absurdly, most wildly 
regards them, as the source of all its perils,—whereas we verily 
believe they stand between the Church and destruction. The 
aristocracy, whether in Parliament or in the country, is their 
implacable enemy ; and, hating reform only somewhat less bitterly 
than it hates them, would even support a reforming government 
of Tories, if such a course might only relieve them from the 
Whigs. Last of all, the House of Commons is but by a narrow 
majority for them; and of that small majority there are many 
unfriendly in their tenets both to their persons and their policy, 
who only support them through fear of their constituents,—not 
having, like others elected by the Liberal party, broke faith, and 
gone over to the enemy, Thus circumstanced, unless the peo- 
ple support them, is there a chance of their continuing to fill ions 
places, from which, if they be driven, a Tory succession, without 
prospect of end, is the fate that awaits the country ? 

The support of the people is, in truth, absolutely necessary, 
not only to control the Court, but to control the Commons. 
The recent conduct of the Lords has not unnaturally withdrawn 
the attention of men from the conduct of our representatives, 
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Yet a very little reflection will remind us of scenes in the Lower 
House of Parliament far from consolatory to the friend of liberal 
principles. The Speakership carried by eleven votes — the 
amendment to the Address by sixteen—the resolution on the 
Irish Church by about twice as many :—such is the measure we 
must be content to take of the preponderance of liberal represen- 
tation in the people’s House of a Reformed Parliament. Yet, 
was it thus at the general election? Did nearly one-half of the 
candidates for the people’ s suffrages avow that they were resolved 
to support the ‘Tories? Did little more than one-half of these 
candidates profess themselves friends to Reform? Far from it. 
The people were deceived—grossly, scandalously deceived. Men 
pretending to be liberal in their sentiments won their favour, 
that they might lend it to the enemies of all liberal opinions. Men 
who had never given a vote at all,—nay, men who had given 
many votes, but nevera liberal one,—were believed when they 
affected to be Reformers; and some were even preferred to 
known and tried friends of the people. Were we to estimate 
at five-and-twenty or thirty the persons who played this game 
and then deserted to the enemy, we should by no means exag- 
gerate their numbers. But there are at the least as many more, 
who, hating reform in their hearts, and desirous of quitting the 
government, and wishing to see that government destroyed, 
yet have never summoned up the bad courage that has led the 
others, in open and audacious breach of their faith, to desert in 
the face of day, and join the adversary’s ranks. On those men, 
—those lukewarm, unwilling friends, or concealed enemies,— 
depends even the scanty m: ajority which the Government now 
has. Can it be for an instant doubted, that the least relaxa- 
tion of support from the country would at once decide their 
votes, and throw the Ministers into a minority in the House of 
Commons,—seal their doom with the Court, and with the Peers, 
and with the Tory leaders,—giving the Court the courage to 
fling them out,—giving the Tories spirit to take their places,—and 
raising the assurance of the Peers to a pitch which, even without 
any § such encouragement, it had wellnigh attained a short time 
ago? Ifany one should think our apprehe nsions chimerical, we en- 
treat him to look at the composition of the Ministerial majorities 
during the session. He will find not only how small they were, 
but how various in their constituent parts,—that i is to say, not of 
how many parties composed—of this we are presently to “speak— 
but how many of the individuals who voted on any one occasion 
were absent, and had their places supplied by different persons 
on another occasion. Where parties run near, nothing can better 
prove the number of persons who are not steady —not to be 
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relied upon inall things, Then, it by no means s requires the defec- 
tion of such members as we have been supposing hollow friends, 
to turn the s ‘ale. When the majorities are twelve or fifteen, 
eight or ten leavi ng their ranks, and five or six going over to the 
Tories, at once throws the Government into a minority s—and 
one such defeat would be fatal upon a question of any import- 
ance. 

The composition of the ministerial body in the Commons is an- 
other and a most powerful argument for supporting the present Go- 
vernment. It consists of at least three great parties, and several 
lesser knots of individuals. ‘The tie which knits them all toge- 
ther is but a feeble one ; it is, in truth, only the dread of a Tory 

reign. Surely no more needs be said to demonstrate the absolute 

necessity of the people showing their fixed determination to tole- 
rate no schism. If this be not plainly and loudly manifested, 
there will arise selfish feelings, or feelings of personal vanity and 
pride and ill temper, which may, from sordid or from silly 
views, withdraw so much numerical strength as to overset the 
ministry. 

It ought to be very distinctly understood in what way any cold- 
ness on the part of the country must infallibly operate to restore 
the Tory rule. ‘The Court is of course anxious, if it dared 
venture on the experiment of last year, to repeat it. What gave 
the courtiers the courage to try it then? ‘The abusive tone 
taken by many at public meetings, and by some through the 
press. ‘This, ‘and this alone, was ‘the cause of the change in No- 
vember 1834. The Tory party instantly raised a cry “that the 
Ministry were grown unpopular ; and, in proof of their position, 
they appealed to one or two intemperate and thoughtless speeches 
by liberals or pretended liberals, and to one or two scurrilous 
newspapers, who wore the same liberal colours. ‘The courtiers, 
prone to believe what they wished were true, thought the Whigs 
had become unpopular, and removed them from power. It was 
now too late for those to repent, who had, if not done the mis- 
chief, yet enabled others to do it. They did what was far better 
than empty penitence-—we mean such of them as had been sincere 
and honest, though mistaken—they rallied against the Tories, 
and united to support the Whigs as a body 3 if not for their 
own sakes, yet in preference to their adversaries. This same 
heedless and ruinous course must not again be pursued by the 
country. If they only relax in their support ‘of the Ministry,—if they 
show any sy mptoms of declining favour,—the Court will assuredly 
turn upon ‘them, and w elcome its natural allies, the Tory fac- 
tion. 

The kind of slackness of which we speak may operate in ano- 
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ther way to destroy the government. Even if it do not perma- 
nently unsettle the majority in the Commons, or encourage the 
Court to recall the Tories—a single defeat, a defeat on one ques- 
tion, and not likely to be repeated on any other, may very pos- 
sibly make the Ministers throw up the government. ‘They feel 
that in the Lords they can do nothing—a majority of three to one 
against them is their fate in that house, —in the place too where 
their principal members sit. This is not a very agreeable 
state of existence for any men—for any men of spirit it is not 
even very bearable. But, if it be attended with a defeat, even a 
single defeat in the Commons,—who has a right to wonder that 
they retire from so thankless a service ? Especially, if the people 
should betoken any disinclination towards them,—who would have 
a right to complain of their retirement ? ‘The discomforts of high 
office—of narrow majorities on test-questions—of slack or unruly 
support where zealous aid was justly expected—of opposition, 
undeserved in quarters where co-operation was claimed as of right 
—may possibly be the reason why some are now no longer in ‘the 
service of the people, whose labours the people w ould most 
gladly reward with their unbounded, because well-earned confi- 
dence. Better not try the same thing too often. Better not 
disgust with the public service those w vho still cling to it, and 
endeavour faithfully to discharge their duty to the country. 

The very circumstance which the opponents of the present 
Ministry are so anxious to put forward as a charge against 
them,—the formidable strength of the opposite party—its great 
superiority in the one house, and its almost equal force in 
the other—is the most powerful argument that can be urged 
for the undivided and unremitting support of the liberal party 
of all shades and divisions in the country. For that charge, 
though it assumes the form of ascribing w eakness—of vaunting — 
that none of the constituted authorities is with the government, 
in reality contains within itself a most important exception. Af- 
fecting, indeed, to say ‘ You have nobody with you,’ it does by 
implication od. ‘except the People.’ Is not thi it—ought not that 
to be every thing ? With an honest and reforming Government, 
and for a patriotic purpose, it is all in all—as long as the people 
shall continue to give the important exception truth and force. 
That they have an interest in doing so, who can for a moment 
doubt ? The proposition in fact means that the Government is 
the government of the people ; and hence flows a most momentous 
result. Such a Ministry, well knowing that its strength lies in 
popular support, is not only utterly incapable of any attempts 
against the rights of the nation; but, what is of infinitely greater 
importance, it lies under the absolute necessity of consulting the 
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interests of the country in all its measures, and those interests 
alone. Nay, more, it must, without any intermission, be devising 
and bringing forward such measures of reform as shall maintain 
it in the good opinion, and fix it in the good wishes of the em- 
pire at large. Other Administrations have known and felt that 
their existence depended upon the favour of the Court, and the 
countenance of the Peers, and, to a certain degree, on the sup- 
port of the people. This feels and knows that its existence de- 
pends on the people’s support alone. Most other administrations 
have acted as if they had only to do nothing offensive towards 
the country, and had chiefly to please the aristocracy, which, in 
truth, domineered alike over the Sovereign and his subjects. This 
must go a good deal further—it must transpose the former rule ; 
doing “nothing offensive to the Aristocracy and the Crown, but 
se eking first of all to please the people. What the Court and the 
iy ordsonce were, the people are now—the breath of the Ministry’s 
nostrils. This is the genuine result of the reform which has lately 
been effected in our Constitution; it is not therefore the more 
acceptable to one portion of the community, but it ought for that 
reason to be the greater favourite with the rest. 

Let it not, howeve ‘r, be supposed, that we regard the want of 
strength in the Commons as the result of that great measure, or 
as any advantage in itself. Far, very far, from it. Had all 
parties done their duty last winter, the case would have been 
different, and the position of the Reformers would have been 
more commanding, because that of the Ministry would have 
been much stronger. But we are stating the result, and the most 
precious result, of the Reform, namely, the intimate connexion 
between the people and the Ministry, the fact of the Ministry 
being now the people’s servants rather than the Crown's ; or at 
least only the Crown’s because the King holds his office in trust 
for the people. We are also showing the inference, from the Go- 
vernment’s want of numerical force in Parliament, to be, that they 
must look to the country more than any other Government ever 
did; and, educing good from evil, we are showing how this posi- 
tion of the Government secures their attempting all practicable 
Reforms, and gives the country a peculiar interest in supporting 
them. 

It may be asked, then, if we are of opinion that a government 
deprived of due support in Parliament, is always most useful to 
the country ? ‘That is not, in our apprehension, a sound opinion ; 
nor is it at all a legitimate deduction from the foregoing observa- 
tions. It by no means follows, that because we would show the 
good which may be made to come out of a government deficient in 
strength, therefore we prefer this kind of system to one in which 
more power was possessed by those intrusted with the conduct 
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of affairs; or that we are blind to the inconveniences which 
may arise from being so crippled. We desire to be understood 
as quite awake to these evils. So long as a government is kept 
in such a state of dependence upon the people as shall secure us 
against misrule, and above all, so long as such a government is 
intrusted to reforming hands, there i is no doubt that its strength 
in Parliament must be beneficial, not injurious, to the people 
themselves. In fact, serious evils arise from the Government 
having an inadequate support of that constant description which 
it is the very essence of the representative system to regard as 
the regular and usual, though assuredly not the only popular 
power in the state. If, indeed, that system were brought to a 
state of absolute perfection, by the complete extension of the 
elective franchise, by the shortened duration of Parliaments, and 
by the extirpation of corrupt influence, i it may be doubted whether 
any other expression of popular opinion, or any other interference 
of the nation at large could be tolerated, except that of choosing, 

and from time to time instructing, their representative s; and even 
in the present comparativ ely imperfect condition of the system, 
the greater and more ordinary influence of the nation at large 
ought to be exerted through their Parliament: ary organs. The 
support of any ministry, therefore, even the most popular, by a 
decided majority of the people’s representatives, is of the last 
importance upon a theoretical view of our constitution. But 


practically it is not less so. For the inevitable consequence of 


a “eee ernment being defective in this material element of strength 

s, that it cannot freely choose either what course it shall take, 
or what it shall avoid—what measures it shall propound, or what 
it shall discontinue. A state of things in which the Ministers 
may, any day, be left in a minority of the Commons, is pregnant 
with mischief to the country yet greater than its annoyance and 
inconvenience to themselves and their Parliament ry supporters. 
Itisa predicament i in which the unfettered exercise of judgment 
is not left to those whose duty is to consult for the good of the 
commonwealth. It is a crisis in which they are not masters of 
their own movements, but must be at the mercy of others. Nay, 
it is a state of things in which this very worst of mischiefs must 
oftentimes befall us, that small knots of men, or even single indi- 
viduals, rising into an unnatural and most inauspicious import- 
ance, are enabled to dictate to the Government what line shall 


be pursued ; and thus to become the arbiters upon measures of 


the greatest moment. As long as the parties that divide Parlia- 
ment are so equally balanced, every individual—ceertainly every 
half dozen of individuals—may exert an influence on the affairs 


of the country, which no good citizen can really contemplate 


without feelings of alarm. No one can, therefore, seriously 
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maintain that a vast improvement would not be gained to our 
present condition, were the people to regain somewhat of the 
preponderance which, in the first Reformed Parliament, they had 
in some excess; and which at the last election, we believe them, 
through great mismanagement of various kinds, to have lost in 
as great a degree of deficiency. It is impossible to deny, that 
the Parliament which met in January 1833, contained an inade- 
quate proportion of ‘Tory members—less than one-fifth—of the 
whole; but it is equally impossible to doubt that sixteen to 
seventeen—or at the very least five to six—is far more than the 
due share of that party in the representative body. We anxiously 
hope, therefore, that no new Parliament will ever, under any 
circumstances, be returned in which so equal a balance of parties 
shall be found. 

The reader will be prepared, from these very obvious re- 
marks, to expect that we should differ not a little from those 
excellent and liberal persons, who, in seeking for a solution of all 
the difficulties which have of late beset the path of the Reformers 
and of the Reforming Ministers, keep their eyes fixed upon the 
House of Lords alone. Now, let us not be for one instant 
misunderstood. Not a man among all who have attacked that 
ancient and illustrious Assembly, is less alive to their conduct, 
and more deplores their infatuation, than ourselves. We only deem 
it a to dwell upon points admitted by all but the zealots 
of the Tory f action, and which, to urge upon these zealots, would 
be altoge ‘ther vain. But while the Lords have their due share of 
the blame, and while we amply admit the deep responsibility 
that they have incurred, let us ask ourselves one question which 
never seems to strike the partisans to whom we are alluding. 
Whence comes it to pass that these same Lords—for they are 
the self same with the Lords of 1832, 1833, and 1884—have 
held a conduct so exceedingly different in 1835? What reforms 
did they contrive to throw out in those years? What reform 
have they suffered to pass this year? This question, however, 
is answered just as soon and as easily as it is propounded. The 
Lords are the same ; but the Commons are different. Herein 
lies the great secret of the diversity of conduct pursued by their 
L ordships i in these two eras. In ]833, for example, all the mea- 
sures of Reform which went up from the Lower House were 
backed by majorities of four or five to one—if indeed there ever 
had been a division taken upon them. In 1835, the divisions were 
in the proportion of 220 to 240 or 250—and the Lords felt that 
it was one thing to reject what had been carried by acclamation, 
or by a preponderating force of numbers ; and another to reject 
what had only the measuring cast in its favour. Nor does it 
make any difference in the argument that the Lords rejected 
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some measures which had come up to them with the almost 
undivided assent of the Commons. ‘lhe general motives remained 
the same; the general complexion of the Commons upon all 
questions in which the expediency of reforming policy came in 
controversy, was no longer as it had been, all one way ; and the 
Lords felt that they might safely enough venture upon a course 
which they knew was no longer disapproved of by five-sixths, 
but only by little more than one half of the people’s representa- 
tives. In truth, they did not stop to enquire how parties were 
balanced in the Commons. upon any given question,—the amend- 
ments to the Corporation Bill alone excepted. ‘They looked to 
the consequence generally of their coming in collision with the 
Lower House; they asked themselves what proportion of the latter 
would stand by them in such an extremity ; and if they found 
that nearly one half would be firm, they got courage to run the 
risk. In 1832, 1833, and 1834, they were quite aware that 
nearly as many of the Commons would have taken part against 
them, in the event of a collision, as upon any of the contested 
measures ; in other words, that they would not have had the 
support of above one in six of the representatives of the people. 

Now, is it not best that these things should be well considered 
by those who are looking for the causes of the late discomfiture 
sustained by the people in their conflict with the House of 
Lords? Let it be remembered, that in the important alterations 
which they made in the Corporation Bill, they were driven out of 
nine-tenths of their positions, when they found the general sense 
of the Commons against them. Much mischief was, no doubt, 
done to that great measure: many things were introduced into 
it deeply to be lamented. ‘To do this, and persist in this, the 
balance of parties in the other House gave them strength and 
encouragement ; but when they found, that notwithstanding this 
balance, if they made a stand upon those parts of their altera- 
tions, compared with which all the rest were of little importance, 
—namely, retaining the present magistrates and officers for life— 
the great body of the Commons would desert them, they recur- 
red to the prudent policy of former years; and repeated on this 
one occasion what they had practised on all occasions, while 
the Reform party in the other House had its full prepon- 
derance. 

Now, why are we so anxious to set these truths before the 
reader? First because they are truths; and it is never of any 
real use to conceal the truth on any question—least of all on one 
of a practical nature, where delusion cannot long prevail, and 
where the worst consequences must flow from acting in the 
dark. To dispel such delusions is a sacred duty; and we dis- 
charge it, however much any persons may choose to be offended, 
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who are at present so intent upon what they call ‘ putting 
‘down the Lords, that they never stop to consider how far the 
Commons have enabled the Lords to do the bad work we are all 
complaining of. But we state the truth also, with this practical 
view—that the remedy to which our remarks lead is in the 
hands of the people; and without any revolution, or any violent 
change in the present constitution of Parliament—a remedy, 
too, which will be of considerable efficacy. We do not, by any 
means, venture to pronounce that it will be complete. Whose 
fault was it that, instead of one in six, which the Tories returned 
in the Parliament of 1833—or one in three, which they returned 
in 1831, before the rotten burzhs were abolished— they returned 
in 1834 almost an equal number with the Reformers? We 
have, indeed, already adverted to one deduction which must be 
made from this calculation; for the people were deceived by a 
considerable body of candidates. But suppose this number is 
taken from the force of the Tories, and added to that of the Re- 
formers, there still will be left a fatal increase in the strength of 
the former. Who is to blame for that? The people were su- 
pine ; they had neglected the registry ; they had reckoned upon 
no attempts being made against them by a very active enemy. 
‘There was unpardonable want of vigilance ; they had reckoned 
upon a still powerful enemy having been annihilated, when he 
was only stunned. ‘This was the most unpardonable of all the 
errors into which any men can fall in any kind of contest. But 
another error was committed, which takes away even the right to 
make a deduction from deserters after Parliament met; and entitles 
us to charge upon the people themselves the present state of 
parties, without making any allowance for breach of faith by the 
members after their election. Why did the voters trust to the 
professions of so many untried men, when they might have cho- 
sen those whose former votes had recorded their principles—,_ 
whose past conduct had put the purity of their pretences, 
the sincerity of their promises, to the test? Nay, why did 
they, on so many occasions, trust men who had before given the 
very worst votes,—even men who had already violated their 
plighted faith to their constituents? It is an undeniable fact, 
that such men, coming upon the hustings, and professing liberal 
principles—some of them even outbidding honest Reformers, 
who had never voted wrong in. their lives—succeeded in deceiv- 
ing the people, and obtained their return. Surely they, who 
are now ascribing all evil to the Lords, would do well to recol- 
lect, that for this, at least—and, in general, for the state of par- 
ties in the Commons—they themselves, and not the Lords, are 
answerable. No constitution formed by man ever can secure the 
people’s rights, if the people go to sleep over those rights. This 
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is a truth so obvious, that stating it would seem to be childish, 
did we not see, by daily experience, how often it is forgotten. 
It is the part of silly or of dishonest men to keep this truth 
from the people’s eyes, to abstain from all seasonable or whole- 
some remonstrances with them, and to flatter them by casting all 
the blame upon others, when, in fact, those others never could 
have done the mischief but for the people themselves. Now, 
there is no question, there can be no question, upon the facts 
of this case. Either all we have said is true,—or it follows that 
the country is equally divided between the Tee and the Libe- 
ral party,—or that the Reform Bill is useless, and gives no ade- 
quate representation to the different classes of the community. 
One or other of these positions we must take ; and it is not very 
easy to believe in either of the two last. If, indeed, our position 
is abandoned, and if we are to cling to the Reform Bill, then 
the present House of Commons justly and fairly represents the 
country ; and if that be the case, there is an end of the question, 
and Reform, if not doomed, is lingering between life and death. 
But we do not believe any one out of the precincts of the hiyh 
Tory palaces can be so blind as to hold that it is any thing like 
a fair representation ; or that such a balance of parties can ever 
again be expected in a new House of Commons. Nothing, in 
truth, can render it possible but a repetition of the errors of last 
year. 

We have said that the remedy which the people have in the 
own hands is by no means so comple te as to leave nothing fur- 
ther to be done. Even if the natural weight of the Reformer 
in the House of Commons were restored, we should still ha 
the Lords in opposition to them, and throwing out all measures 
of improvement on which the Commons and the country were 
not prepared to encounter a collision with the Upper House. 
That this is a most serious evil—that it well justifies all engui 
ries into the best means of redressing it—no one can doubt. 
Before coming to that consideration, let us stop to state the facts 
of the case a little more accurately than they have of late been 
laid before the public; because all exaggeration is hurtful, and 
only benefits the adversary; and considerable mistatement has 
prevailed upon this matter, to the no small profit of the party 
attacked. 

The Lords during the last session stopped several most im- 
portant measures; they stopped some, of the beneficial tendency 
of which they hardly could doubt; they stopped others impro 
perly, but so far consistently, that they professed their disapproval 
of them; and they stopped some, because they had not sufficient 
time allowed for their discussion. 

We are clearly of opinion that the Lords are liable to the 
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greater share by far of the blame cast upon them—that their 
responsibility to the country is serious and great for what they 
really did do amiss; but we are also clear, that for all the 
wrongs laid to their charge, they are not to be held amenable. 
Let us at once, then, dismiss those charges which are made in 
ignorance of the facts. Unhappily, enough will remain behind 
to make a conviction inevitable. 

The * Imprisonment for Debt bill,’ is the most important of 
those measures which they are very erroneously, and therefore 
unjustly accused of stopping. It is a measure of immense extent— 
of extreme importance—of great difficulty in principle of vast 
and complicated details. Few of those w ho speak of it have per- 
haps at all considered its nature. It establishes local judicatures 
all over England—subjects every man, whether in trade or not, to 
asystem resembling in its operations the Bankrupt law—prescribes 
the mode in which all the debtor’s property shall be wrung from 
him, and distributed among his creditors—and in short introduces 
a new code of the law of debtor and creditor, with a new judicial 
system for carrying the provisions of that code into effect. There 
is hardly a principle of the English law which this code does not 
materially affect ; and not a person in the community whose posi- 
tion it does not in some measure change. We are acquainted with 
its details; we approve of them, gene rally spei aking, as we wholly 
approve of the fundamental principles, There is, however, the 
greatest diversity of opinion respecting them among the trading 
part of the community; to say nothing of the legal profession. 
But be that as it may, is it not a little t too much to say that the 
Lords ought to have passed a bill of this sort in a week or ten 
days ; and yet it was only brought before them at the end of 
August ? Can any man, who soberly reflects on the matter, deny 
that, unless the Lords are to be 1 rege arded as me rely ministerial in 
legislation, it was absolutely impossible for them to enter upon 
this i important subject at that time? We assume for the present that 
there is some use in two Chambers of Parliament, and that those 
measures which pass the one, are the better for undergoing exa- 
mination in the other. We assume this, because probably even 
those who hold that the veto of the Lords should be taken away 
are not prepared to assert the entire efficacy of the discussions of 
any one Chamber of Parliament; this being, in fact, an asser- 
tion of infallibility in that Chamber. 

Mr Buller’s Bill for allowing prisoners counsel to make de- 
fence in cases of felony, by addressing the jury—is the next. 
It was proceeded with, and referred to a select committee, which 
examined much evidence ; and then it was found that a very 
great difference of opinion prevailed among the most practically 
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experienced men upon this question. Nothing is more common 
than to represent this measure as quite a thing of course, and on 
which all men are agreed—at least all men of liberal opinions. 

But nothing i is less true. There are many grave difficulties in the 
question. We think the preponderance of the argument is in 
favour of the bill—but we cannot speak with so much confidence 
now, as we could have done before the labours of the committee 
disclosed such diversity of sentiment among the most experienced 
persons. One thing is clear—that men of liberal opinions are as 
much divided to the full as the Anti-reformers ; for while the 
Lord Chief Justice Denman, Lord Chief Baron Abinger, 
Sir F. Pollock, and Mr Hill, are found on one side and favour- 
able to the measure ; Lord Lyndhurst and the Recorder are sup- 
ported in their opposition to it by Mr C. Phillips, one of the most 
distinguished friends of liberal principles, and the person in the 
profession most practised i in criminal j jurispr udence at the present 
day ; and Lord Radnor, himself a most experienced magistrate 
as W ell as a recorder, and a most eminent reformer, has given deci- 
sive testimony also against the measure. It is surely not to be 
wondered at that, in “this discrepancy of sentiments, the Lords 
declined proceeding with the bill while the Law Lords were 
absent upon their Circuits; from which the Chief Justice and 
Chief Baron did not return till the very close of the Session. If 
the Lords did wrong then in postponing this bill, they must share 
the blame with L ord Brougham, who moved it, and Lord Den- 
man who supported it—both of whom agreed in the opinion that 
it must, for the reason we have assigned, stand over. 

The Bills for altering the Law on the execution of Wills, and 
on other matters connected with testamentary and intestate suc- 
cession, were likewise referred to a select committee. A differ- 
ence of opinion arose among the Law Lords who attended it ; and 
the eminent conveyancer who had chiefly prepared the report of the 
Real Property Commissioners out of ‘which the bill grew, was 
directed to attend for the purpose of being examined on the dis- 
puted points. <A family affliction prevented him from appearing 
for some days, during which the Chief Justices were obliged to 
go upon their respective Circuits. One of them had proposed 
some very important alterations in the powers of the principal bill. 
These could not be discussed before his return. Perhaps nothing 
more needs be said to convince all whose opinions upon the fit 
and safe mode of reforming our jurisprudence are worthy of notice, 
or at least entitled to much respect. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that the Lords would have been greatly to blame had they 
hurried through these bills, in the absence of the Judges. 

The Tithe Suits bill, and the ‘Turnip Tithe bill (the latter of 
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which by the way is as direct an interference with the rights of 
Churchmen and with private property as any clause in the Irish 
act), are accounted, in all the lists we have seen, among the bills 
thrown out by the Lords. ‘There is not a word of truth in this. 
Both of them passed ; each greatly improved by the alterations it 
received, and made to effect its purpose much more surely. 
They are now laws. 

If it be true that he is thrice armed who ‘hath his quarrel 
‘ just,’ it cannot be doubted that they are most injudicious in 
their attacks upon the House of Lords, who have charged them 
with throwing out bills which it was utterly impossible for them 
to pass without sitting all through the long vacation; and even 
with throwing out bills which they actually passed into laws. 
But does it follow, because that illustrious body has been erro- 
neously accused of some things, therefore it is guilty of none ? 
Very far from it; and the error, and indeed the injustice, of the 
exaggerated charge, is not more gross than their defence is, who 
would infer from the admission of the exaggeration, that when it 
has been corrected nothing remains. So much remains as to 
leave no kind of excuse for those accusers who were not satisfied 
with the truth of the case—no kind of excuse, we fear, for the 
accused. 

The Irish Church Bill is the first of their misdeeds. We 
speak with all respect of a branch of the Legislature; but in these 
days no one is exempt from the jurisdiction of public opinion. 
The Commons had resolved that no measure of relief to the Irish 
clergy—no plan for settling the Tithe question—should pass 
into a law unless it were accompanied with a provision, that the 
superfluous portion of the church revenues should be applicable 
to the education of the whole people. The Lords knew that 
the Government had been changed upon this resolution; and 
that the Ministry and the Commons were pledged to abide 
by it. Upon various grounds—among others, the truly absurd 
one, that there would be found to be no surplus, in which case 
the measure would have no operation—they rejected the appro- 
priation clause, and the bill dropt, of course ; for it was a money 
clause, and though the bill had passed shorn of it, the Com- 
mons could not, by their forms, have received it—even had there 
been no pledge against passing it in that shape. On the Lords, 
then, still rests the responsibility of the misery in which the 
Irish clergy, and the discontent under which the Irish laity are 
doomed to suffer for another year; and the only comfort which 
either party receives, is to be told by English Bishops and Eng- 
lish Peers, that they will die sooner than apply a remedy which 
involves the dereliction of what they, the Bishops and Peers, 
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living in quiet and in luxury here, deem to be the sound prin- 
ciples of Irish ecclesiastical polity. 

Then came Lord Clanricarde’s bill for enabling Catholic 
priests to marry Protestants—a bill confessedly required by every 
principle of humanity and of justice, and for want of which every 
seducer is now armed with the power of accomplishing a woman’s 
ruin under the belief that she is marrying him, when he can the 
year after turn her forth upon society with the reputation of a 
strumpet, and the burden of maintaining a bastard. For this mea- 
sure of relief there were many other reasons as cogent, connected 
with the security of title by ‘the evidence of pedigree. None of 
these arguments were answered,—no denial of the flagrant abuse 
was attempted; but noble Lords were unwilling to touch the 
marriage law until it could be all recast,—a time pretty sure not 
soon to arrive; and Right Reverend Prelates were averse to 
losing a single hold over Catholic priests. So the bill was flung 
out by a large majority. The thanks of the country are not the 
less due to Lord Clanricarde, one of the ablest and most patriotic 
men of the many who adorn the sister kingdom, and who has 
this year and the last added to his ample claims on the gratitude 
of the kingdom at large, by becoming one of those supporters of 
a liberal government, “who, wholly unconnected with the Minis- 
ters, lend them an unwearying and a conscientious support upon 
public principles alone. 

The alterations effected in the Corporation Bill have been 
sufficiently adverted to; but the rejection of the Dublin Police 
Bill stands alone in point of absurdity. All admitted the vi- 
cious state of the police in that great city, and that it hardly 
deserved its name. Almost all allowed that Lord Duncannon’s 
bill afforded a judicious and effective remedy. But on the ground 
of the corporation of Dublin not having been consulted upon it 
by Mr Drummond, who arranged the det ails of the measure, it 
was flung out. ‘That the corporation had sufficient notice of it, 
and that time to remonstrate against it by petition had been 
allowed, no one denied; and yet petitions there were none. 
Could then the Tory Lords greatly marvel if their adversaries 
represented this as a mere act “of hostility to the Government—a 
demonstration of their weight in the Upper House on an occa- 
sion where they might safely display it—or at best a court paid 
to the Orange Corporation of Dublin at the expense of the pub- 
lic peace of the city ? 

The rejection of another most wholesome measure of police, 
the Constabulary Force Bill, may close the catalogue; this was 
upon a ground somewhat different. Mr O'Connell was under- 
stood to be friendly to the measure, and a vague apprehension 
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was also entertained, or at least expressed, that it would arm 
him and his party with influence by the exercise of the patronage 
which it created. This was quite enough to decree its doom— 
the bill was lost. 

We say nothing of Lord Brougham’s Education and Charity 
Abuse Bill; because, although it was by him very reluctantly post- 
poned in compliance with the sense of the. House, the Govern- 
ment took the lead here in desiring the delay ; one consequence 
of which was that it became absolutely necessary to remove from 
the Corporation Bill all the clauses respecting Charity Trusts, 
and to leave the administration of these in the hands, not of the 
new elected councils, but of the old officers who owe their muni- 
cipal rights to self-election. But quite enough has been said to 
demonstrate this truth—that the Lords are not likely to pull in 
the same direction with the people of this country; and that some 
remedy must be sought for an evil which bids fair to produce 
the worst of mischiefs in our constitution, if not to endanger its 
very existence. While the Lords held sway over the Commons 
by the nomination and other corrupt burghs, the conflict never 
could happen, any more than the veto of the Crown could 
ever be called into action, and for the same reason: the Lords did 
conflict and the Crown did reject, but in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The Reform has placed things upon a different footing, 
and put the soundness of the principles to the test upon which the 
British Constitution is constituted, by trying them for the first 
time in their purity. 

We may begin by laying it down as quite clear that a 
second Chamber of Parliament is necessary, and would be 
so even had we the whole frame of the Government to recon- 
struct. Unless the Commons be infallible as well as honest 
and vigorous, this is unquestionable. The very numbers of 
that assembly render this necessity still more urgent; and the 
members being representatives of the whole community, in the 
eyes of some affords an additional reason why the result of 
their deliberation should undergo further and more calm revi- 
sion. But we rest our belief of the necessity of a second chamber 
upon the necessity of a reconsideration in a less occupied assem- 
bly, to prevent fatal oversights and other errors. Let any one reflect 
on the Bills of 1833, and then doubt of this necessity if he can. 
Mr Lamb’s Justice of Peace Bill was sent to the Lords, with a 
clause which abolished all the criminal judicature of the magis- 
trates all over England, from and after the first of October in 
that year—for it provided that any one justice might liberate any 
prisoner committed by a whole bench of magistrates, though he 
had never heard a word of the evidence, The Lords adopted the 
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whole bill (which was an excellent one) excepting this clause. ‘The 
Commons, however, insisted upon retaining it, and the bill was 
lost. ‘That the latter body acted under either misapprehension or 
ill-humour, cannot be doubted—but the good of the country plain- 
_ly required that its determination should undergo revision. So 
also Lord Brougham’s Patent Law Amendment Bill was returned 
from the Commons with the most valuable clause struck out— 
that which took from the House of Lords (who in reality alone 
exercised it) the power of prolonging the term of fourteen years, 
and vested this in the Judicial Court of the Privy Council—the 
power in the ‘Lords having always been abused by canvassing, 
and the expense of the private acts being enormous. Some indi-_ 
viduals in the Commons, ignorant of the merits of the case, and 
not aware that the Lords had for once really abdicated a function 
which they performed badly, caused the House to reject this pro- 
vision. The Lords, however, refused their amendment, and after 
a conference, but not without a very narrow division, the Commons 
yielded, and the most important part of the bill was thus restored. 
It being, therefore, perfectly manifest that a second House, 
something in the nature of a House of Lords, is necessary for 
sound and safe legislation, the only question is, how it shall be 
composed—and first of all, shall it be elective or hereditary ? or 
if hereditary, shall the members sit by individual right, as they 
now do, or by election among and by the nobility, as the French 
nobles did in their States-General ? Let us begin with the last plain 
and most obvious change. Would it avail us any thing in remedy 
of the present evil ? Certainly it would have the directly opposite 
effect—for if all the members of the House of Lords were chosen 
by the Peers as a body, or even divided into any conceivable 
chambers of election, instead of two-thirds, or it may be three- 
fourths, anti-reformers, we should not have a single member of the 
house a reformer. The Scottish Peers are an example of this, of 
whom sixteen-sixteenths are Tories. ‘Then, shall the Crown select 
Peers among the nobility as in France ? The consequences would 
be the same, with this addition, that the Upper House would be 
the mere creature of the Crown. ‘The only other course then is 
to have the House elected, but not by the peers—in other words, 
that the people shall elect. Are they to elect by the same quali- 
fication by which they choose their own representatives? If so— 
the Upper House will be a mere duplicate of the Lower; and 
after all difficulties are overcome as to how a local apportionment 
of the elected shall be made, we shall only have obtained what 
would be more easily and just as effectually obtained by dividing 
the House of Commons into two, and making one half revise the 
proceedings of the other. But we hold it to be quite clear that 
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more than a mere duplicate chamber is necessary in order to 
ensure an effectual revision. Such a duplicate will, in most cases, 
only repeat the same errors which the first has committed. That 
which secures discussion, and gives the probability of real revision 
and correction, is the second chamber being differently constitu- 
ted from the first. Therefore many have suggested, what is 
indeed the American plan, that the elective franchise should be 
higher; and consequently that the second chamber should repre- 
sent a class of individuals different from those who choose the 
first. Suppose, then, that only persons of L.500 a-year or 
upwards were to elect among the peers—or there being no dis- 
tinction in favour of peers, suppose they were to choose among 
all classes indiscriminately—what would be the result ? We are 
by no means certain that a better chamber than the present 
House of Lords would not be found ; but we are very sure that 
it would be quite as hostile to liberal principles; indeed it would 
probably be more hostile—for the wealthier classes would by no 
means return as many liberal peers as now sit by right in the 
Upper House. The new and elective House might be in some 
respects better: it would be more diligent, and it would lend 
itself to fewer jobs—because it would be accountable for its votes 
to a body of constituents. But, as these constituents would assu- 
redly be very generally adverse to reform, we can have little 
doubt how the decisions in general would turn. Then be it 
borne in mind, that whatever extends the basis on which the 
House rests, arms the Peers with new power, and confirms their 
courage to resist the propositions of the Commons and of the peo- 
ple; so that even the present House of Lords would be far more 
domineering when it owed its existence to the voice of a large 
portion of its countrymen than it now is, without any title but that 
of inheritance or creation. 

The truth is, that the evil lies a little deeper than many ima- 
gine who discuss this question. It comes from the unhappy but 
undeniable fact, that a large majority, not only of the peers, but 
of the property of the country, is alarmed at, if not positively 
adverse to, reform. ‘This is the state of our case; this the con- 
dition of the problem we have to solve ; and shutting our eyes to 
it is quite useless and quite childish. There is, however, one 
thing incomparably more childish, and that is, the fancy that we 
can effect any radical change of the House of Lords in a Parlia- 
ment where the people have but a bare majority in the House of 
Commons, and can only carry the most moderate reforms, and of 
the most ordinary cast, by the most inconsiderable majorities of 
their own representatives. But for what we daily read and hear, 
we could hardly believe that there existed persons so heedless of 
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the circumstances of the case they are handling, as some reform- 
ers of the Lords, It is equal to Major Cartwright’s philippics 
against the abominable heresy of Triennial parliaments, at a 
time when there seemed not any very probable chance of the 
Septennial bill being ever repealed. 

The first thing to be done, then, is to reform—that is, to mend, 
at a new election, the House of Commons—and then, when the 
Reformers shall have regained their just ascendant, we may hope, 
with the help of the people out of doors, to improve the constitu- 
tion of the Lords. ‘To make Lords eligible in the Lower House 
would be a step towards this improvement ; because it would 
engender a greater community of feeling than now exists between 
the Houses. The plan of a Free Conference, which we suggested 
in a former Number, would then be a very great step towards 
the reform of the system ; for this would ensure all Bills being car- 
ried which had a decided majority of the Commons in their favour. 
It would in fact be depriving the Lords of their veto in certain 

cases ; but only in cases where there seems no sound reason why 
they should retain it. A direct abrogation of their veto appears to 
be only suggested by those who cannot have well considered the 
subject. For, as it is on all hands allowed, that they must have 
some power of revising measures, who is to draw the line in each 
case, and to pronounce what alteration amounts to an amendment 
and what to a rejection? Let the supporters of this doctrine try 
it by any one measure—for example, by the late controversy on 
the amendments to the Corporation Bill, and see how it would 
work. All the havoe which the Lords played with the bill, and 
ten times more—the franchise—the numbers of councilmen—in 
short, radical changes in every one part of the bill—might have 
been accomplished under the name of alterations or amendments 
—and no exercise of the abrogated veto ever have been required 
to utterly destroy the measure. 

If this proposal of a Free Conference (that is, of both Houses 
voting together occasionally) should be deemed inadequate, or 
be found insufficient, possibly to make the Peers elective, by cer- 
tain counties and cities electing one or two each, and those to 
hold their seats either for life, or for a number of years consider- 
ably greater than the period for which the House of Commons is 
chosen, might be found an advisable measure. But we have no very 
favourable opinion of it; being convinced that so vast a change 
in the constitution is recomme onde d by no probable benefit to be 
expected from it; and not even justified by the necessities of the 
case—at least until we see, first, that the House of Lords, as at 
present constituted, resists the tide of public opinion, and opposes 
a better constituted House of Commons—and next, that the 
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plan of a Free Conference wholly fails. One thing we must very 
plainly state, that if the balance of parties in the Lower House 
shall continue as it now is on a new election—nay, if there is 
not a very decided preponderance of members in favour of reform- 
ing policy, —we can see no ground for requiring the Lords to 
adopt that course. If the real representatives of the country are 
not much more nearly unanimous in favour of any change in our 
laws or our policy than they are at present, what pretence is 
there for requiring that the other classes of the community should 
adopt that change? Is not all reason in favour of continuing as we 
are? This is the ground of our predilection for the plan of a 
ree Conference, which would only compel the Lords to adopt 
changes sanctioned by a considerable proportion of the people’s 
representatives. We must not, however, be misunderstood. We 
firmly believe the opinion of the country at large to be, by a 
great preponderance of voices, in favour of a large measure of 
reform in all our institutions; and this makes us both quite con- 
fident in the favourable result of a new election, and in the like 
degree confident of the successful result of a Free Conference on 
almost all measures of sound and effectual reform. 

But we cannot leave this important topic of the Lords, with- 
out adverting to the great dangers which an encouragement and 
extension of the prevailing sentiments upon the subject must 
bring upon the present liberal and reforming government. If 
the ery becomes very loud and somewhat general, nothing will 
satisfy those who raise it, but the Ministers of the Crown begin- 
ning next session with some Bill to reform the House of Lords. 
That any minister in his senses should propound such a measure 
to the present House of Commons, is quite impossible. The 
ery, therefore, means dissolution, or it means nothing. Now, 
suppose the Ministers were to propose,that measure, and the 
Court to refuse, as infallibly it would, only just consider the con- 
sequences. ‘The Ministry retires of course, to the no small 
contentment of the Court and the Pee TS 3 because to the inevitable 
strengthening of the Tory interest in the House of Commons. 
We have not the shadow of a doubt that the Tory Ministry 
would ¢hen have a majority in the Lower House ; for its existence, 
that is, iis continuing to exist for five years, would be bound up 
with the existence of the ‘Tory Government. Whoever voted to 
turn them out, would know that he voted to send himself back 
to his constituents. Let any one consider this with reference to 
the construction of the present House of Commons, such as we 
have described it, and he will be at once convinced how steady ‘ 

majority the Tories would have. We throw out the suggestion 
as one of the most practical kind which can, at the present mo- 
ment, be presented to the minds of honest and sincere reformers. 
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May we be permitted to add another suggestion, less practical, 
indeed, as regards any immediate object, but demanded by a 
regard for justice ? It is with feelings of extreme pain, some- 
times mingled with indignation, that we have lately observed 
those who professed their attachment to the present Ministers, 
eagerly drawing distinctions between their government and Lord 
Grey’s—and all i in disparagement of the latter. That any thing 
could by possibility be more hateful to those Ministers, we ut 
terly disbelieve. We say nothing of the gratitude which the 
country owes to Lord Grey ; nothing of the universal veneration 
which he commands ; we speak merely of the gross absurdity of 
the charge which those invidious comparisons imply. Take, for 
example, the Irish Coercion Bill, wrung from Lord Grey’s 
Government by the hard necessities of the country. Whose bill 
was that? Lord Melbourne’s—the Irish Secretary of State— 
the person first of all responsible for every Irish measure. And 
yet we are to be told that Lord Melbourne’s Government excels 
Lord Grey’s on account of that very bill! But indeed the 
same parties make almost as great a distinction between the pre- 
sent government and that which was dismissed last November 
—and yet that was Lord Melbourne’s as much as this. But 
why is this line taken by those persons? We fear there can 
be but one reason given. It is because they helped the courtiers 
to dismiss the Government of 1834, and they are now defending 
the Government of 1835. So that to show themselves consistent, 
they must needs find out some difference between the two. Would 
it not be far more correct and more fair, at once to say—what is 
the plain truth—that when they made these attacks last year, 
they did not know the mischief w ‘hich would ensue ; but that now, 
wise by experience, they will not repeat their error? We con- 
ceive that it is the same motive which makes them cautiously 
avoid speaking of the House of Commons, and only attack the 
Lords. The House of Commons, as it is now constituted, of 
near three hundred Tories, instead of little more than one, they 
know to be the result of the change; and feel, therefore, to have 
been brought about, in part at least, by the mselves. Hence they 
are willing to dwell upon that part of the case. 

We offer these reflections in perfect kindness and respect to- 
wards those worthy reformers of whom we have been speaking. 
That no schisms will henceforth split our forces, we are fully 
persuaded ; but this desirable result is far more likely to happen, 
if justice be done to all parties among us, so that no reasonable 
cause of complaint shall remain to any ;—if our whole case be 
stated with truth, and always rested upon the right ground— 
ground on which we can abide. 
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Art. XI.— Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Sir James 
Mackintosh, Edited by his Son, Ropert James Mackinrosn, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, London. 1835. 


r[\uere cannot, we think, be a more delightful book than this : 
whether we consider the attraction of the Character it brings 
so pleasingly before us—or the infinite variety of original thoughts 
and fine observations with which it abounds. As a mere narra- 
tive there is not so much to be said for it. There are but few 
incidents ; and the account which we have of them is neither very 
luminous nor very complete. If it be true, therefore, that the 
only legitimate business of biography is with incidents and nar- 
rative, it will not be easy to deny that there is something amiss, 
either in the title or the substance of this work. But we are 
humbly of opinion that there is no good ground for so severe a 
limitation. 

Biographies, it é appears to us, are naturally of three kinds— 
and please or instruct us in at least as many different ways. One 
sort seeks to interest us by an account of what the individual in 
question actually did or suffered in his own person: another by 
an account of what he saw done or suffered by others—and a 
third by an account of what he himself thought, judged, or ima- 
gined—for these too, we apprehend, are acts of a rational being 
~ and acts frequently quite as memorable, and as fruitful of con- 
sequences, as any others he can either witness or perform. 

Different readers will put a different value on each of these 
sorts of biography. But at all events they will be in no danger 
of confounding them. The character and position of the indivi- 
dual will generally settle, with sufficient precision, to which class 
his memoirs should be referred; and no man of common sense 
will expect to meet in one with the kind of interest which pro- 
perly belongs to another. ‘To complain that the life of a war- 
rior is but barren in literary speculation, or that of a man of let- 
ters in surprising personal adventures, is about as reasonable as it 
could be to complain that a song is not a sermon, or that there is 
but little pathos in a treatise on geometry. 

‘The first class, in its higher or public department, should deal 
chiefly with the lives of leaders in great and momentous trans- 
actions—men who, by their force of character, or the advantage 
of their position, have been enabled to leave their mark on the 
age and country to which they belonged, and to impress more 
than one generation with the traces of their transitory existence. 
Of this kind are many of the lives in Plutarch ; and of this kind, 
still more eminently, should be the lives of such men as |] Maho- 
met, Alfred, Washington, Napoleon, There is an inferior and 
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more private department under this head, in which the interest, 
though less elevated, is often quite as intense, and rests on the 
same general basis, of sympathy with personal feats and endow- 
monts—_w e mean the history of individuals whom the ardour of 
their temperament, or the caprices of fortune have involved in 
strange adventures, or conducted through a series of extraordi- 
nary and complicated perils. The memoirs of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, or of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, are good examples of this 
romantic sort of biography ; ; and many more »might be added, from 
the chronicles of ancient paladins, or the confessions of modern 
malefactors. 

The second class is chiefly for the compilers of diaries and 
journals—autobiographers who, without having themselves done 
any thing memorable, have yet had the good luck to live through 
long and i interesting periods ; and who, in chronicling the ev ents of 
their own unimportant lives, have incidentally preserved invalu- 
able memorials of contemporary manners and events. The Me- 
moirs of Evelyn and Pepys are the most obvious instances of 
works which derive their chief value from this source; and which 
are read, not for any great interest we take in the fortunes of the 
writers, but for the sake of the anecdotes and notices of far more 
important personages and transactions with which they so lavishly 
present us; and there are many others, written with far inferior 

talent, and where the design is more palpably egotistical, which 
are perused with an eager curiosity, on the strength of the same 
recommendation. 

The last class is for Philosophers and men of Genius and specu- 
lation—men, in short, who were, or ought to have been, authors ; 
and whose biographies aretruly to be 1 regarded either as supplements 

to the works they have given to the world, or substitutes for those 
which they might have given. These are histories, not of men, but 
of minds ; and “thei ir value must of course depend on the reach and 
capacity of the mind they serve to develope, and in the relative 
magnitude of their contributions to its history. W hen the indi- 
vidual has already poured himself out in a long series of publica- 
tions, on which all the moods and aspects of his mind have been 
engraven (as in the cases of Voltaire or Sir Walter Scott), there 
m: Ly be less occasion for such a biographical supplement. But 
when an author (as in the case of Gray) has been more chary in 
his communications with the public, and it is yet possible to re- 
cover the precious, though immature, fruits of ‘his genius or his 
studies, —thoughts, and speculations, which no intelligent posterity 
would willingly let die,—itis due both to hisfame and to the best in- 
terests of mankind, that they should be preserved, and reverently 
presented to after times in such a posthumous portraiture as 
it is the business of biography to supply. 
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The best and most satisfactory memorials of this sort are those 
which are substantially made up of private letters, journals, or writ- 
ten fragments of any kind, by the party himself; as these, however 
scanty or imperfect, are at all events genuine relics of the indivi- 
dual, and generally bearing, even more authentically than his 
pub fications, the stamp of his intellectual and personal character. 
We cannot refer to better examples than the lives of Gray and of 
Cowper, as these have been finally completed. Next to these, 
if not upon the same level, we should place such admirable 
records of particular conversations, and memorable sayings 
gathered from the lips of the wise, as we find in the inimitable 
pages of Boswell,—a work which, by the general consent of this 
generation, has not only made us a thousand times better 
acquainted with Johnson than all his publications put together, 
but has raised the standard of his intellectual character, and act- 
ually made discovery of large provinces in his understanding, of 
which scarcely an indication was to be found in his writings. In 
the last and lowest place—in so far, at least, as relates to the 
proper business of this branc of biography, the enlargement of 
our knowledge of the genius and character of individuals—we 
must reckon that most common form of the memoirs of literary 
men, which consists of little more than the biographer’s own 
(generally most partial) description and estimate of his author’s 
merits, or of elucidations and critical summaries of his most 
remarkable productions. In this division, though in other respects 
of great value, must be ranked those admirable dissertations which 
Mr Stewart has given to the world under the title of the Lives 
of Reid, Smith and Robertson,—the real interest of which consists 
almost entirely in the luminous exposition we there meet with of 
the leading speculations of those eminent writers, and in the 
candid and acute inv estigation of their originality or truth. 

We know it has been said, that after a man has himself given 
to the public all that he thought worthy of its acceptance, it is 
not fair for a posthumous biographer to endanger his reputation 
by bringing forward what he had withheld as unworthy,—either 
by exhibiting the mere dregs and refuse of his lucubrations, or 
by exposing to the general gaze those crude conceptions, or rash 
and care less opinions, which he may have noted down in the pri- 

vacy of his study, or thrown out in the confidence of a con- 
versation. And no doubt there may be (as there have been) cases 
of such abuse. Confidence is in no case to be violated; nor are 
mere trifles, which bear no mark of the writer’s intellect, to be 
recorded to his prejudice. But wherever there is power and 
native genius, we cannot but grudge the suppression of the least 
of its revelations; and are persuaded, that with those who can 
judge of such intellects, they will never lose any thing by the 
most lavish and indiscriminate disclosures. Which of Swift's 
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most elaborate productions is at this day half so interesting as 
that most confidential Journal to Stella ? Or which of them, with 
all its utter carelessness of expression, its manifold contradic- 
tions, its infantine fondness, and all its quick-shifting moods, of 
kindness, selfishness, anger, and ambition, give us half so strong 
an impression either of his amiableness or his vigour? How 
much, in like manner, is Johnson raised in our estimation, not 
only as to intellect but personal character, by the industrious 
eavesdroppings of Boswell, setting down, day by day, in his 
note-book, the fragments of his most loose and unweighed con- 
versations ? Or what, in fact, is there so precious in the works, or 
the histories, of eminent men, from Cicero to Horace Walpole, 
as collections of their private and familiar letters? What would 
we not give for such a journal—such notes of conversations, or 
such letters, of Shakspeare, Chaucer, or Spenser? The mere 
drudges or coxcombs of literature, may indeed suffer by such 
disclosures—as made up beauties might do by being caught in 
undress : But all who are really worth knowing about, will, on 
the whole, be gainers; and we ‘should be well contented to have 
no biographies but of those who would profit, as well as their 
readers, by being shown in new or in nearer lights. 

The value of the insight which may thus be obtained into the 
mind and the meaning of truly great authors, can scarcely be 
overrated by any one who knows how to turn such communica- 
tions to account; and we do not think we exaggerate when we 
say, that in many cases more light may be gained from the pri- 

vate letters, notes, or recorded talk of such persons, than from 
the most finished of their publications; and not only upon the 
many new topics which are sure to be started in such memorials, 
but as to the true character, and the merits and defects, of such pub- 
lications themselves. It is from such sources alone that we can 
learn with certainty by what road the author arrived at the con- 
clusions which we see established in his works, against what per- 
plexities he had to struggle, and after what failures he was at 
last enabled tosucceed. It is thus only that we are often enabled 
to detect the pre judice or hostility which may be skilfully and mis- 
chievously disguised i in the published book—to find out the doubts 
ultimately entertained by the author himself, of what may appear to 
most readers to be most triumphantly established,—or to gain 
glimpses of those grand ulterior speculations, to which what see med 


to common eyes a complete and finished system, was, in truth, 


to serve only as a vestibule or introduction. Where such docu- 
ments are in abundance, and the mind which has produced them 
is truly of the highest or der, we do not hesitate to say, that more 
will generally he found in them, in the way at least of hints to 
kindred minds, and as scattering the seeds of grand and original 
conceptions, than in any finished works which the indolence, the 
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modesty, or the avocations of such persons will have generally 
permitted them to give to the world. So far, therefore, from 
thinking the biography of men of genius barren or unprofitable, 
because presenting few events or personal adventures, we cannot 
but regard it, when constructed in substance of such materials as 
we have now mentioned, as the most instructive and interesting 
of all writing,—embodying truth and wisdom in the vivid dis- 
tinctness of a personal presentment,—enabling us to look on 
genius in its first elementary stirrings, and in its weakness as well 
as its strength,—and teaching us at the same time great moral 
lessons, both as to the vi alue. of labour and industry, and the 
necessity of virtues, as well as intellectual endow ments, for the 
attainment of lasting excellence. 

In these general remarks our readers will easily perceive that 
we mean to shadow forth our conceptions of the character and 
peculiar merits of the work before us. It is the history not of a 
man of action, but of a student, a philosopher, and a statesman ; 
and its value consists not in the slight and imperfect account of 
what was done by, or happened to, the individual, but in the ves- 
tiges it has fortunately preserved of the thoughts, sentiments, 
and opinions of one of the most powerful thinkers, most con- 
scientious e nquirers, and most learned reasoners, that the world 
has ever seen. It is almost entirely made up of journals and 
letters of the author himself; and impresses us quite as strongly 
as any of his publications with a sense of the richness of his 
knowledge and the fineness of his understanding—and with a far 
stronger sense of his promptitude, versatility, ‘and vigour. DBe- 
fore pre ‘senting our readers with some specimens of these most 
interesting relics s, we should scarcely have thought it necessary 
to give even a summary of the simple but most ‘honourable per- 
sonal history of the individual: But, besides our consideration for 
the natural curiosity which most people have to know something 
of the private life and habits of those who have attained emi- 
nence, there are certain traits of character, by the knowledge of 
which they will be enabled both to relish more highly, and to 
understand better, the views and speculations of the individual. 
We shall venture, therefore, to premise a very slight and hasty 
sketch of his history. 

Sir James Mackintosh, born in 1765, was descended of an 
ancient but not opulent family in Inverness-shire. He went 
first to College in Aberdeen, where he distinguished himself 
above all his contemporaries, less by his diligence or extent of 
attainment, than by the singular vivacity of his parts, the uni- 
form suavity of his temper and manners, and the intrepidity and 
vigour of his speculations. Having fixed on the profession of 
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medicine, he afterwards went to finish his academical studies < 

Edinburgh; where he maintained the same unenvied oe eh 
in a larger and more advanced circle of competitors. He took 
his degree with credit in 1788 ; and soon after went to London 
with the view of following out his profession. Politics and 
letters, however, soon engrossed his ardent and ambitious mind; 
and though he seems at one time to have dreamed of trying his 
fortune as a phy sician in Russia, he speedily found the attrac- 
tion of the di aun guished society to whic h he had made his way 
in the metropolis, too strong to be resisted ; and, ie r himself up 
to the natural ‘aap of his genius, resolved to study the law, and 
yield without farther struggle to that impulse which directed the 
rest of his life to literature, politics, and social distinction and 
enjoyment. He went through the usual apprenticeship of 
writing in newspapers and speaking in debating societies; but 
made his first bold ste p into public life by the publication of the 
Vindicie Gallice, in answer to Mr Burke’s celebrated Reflee- 
tions, in 1791. ‘The consequence of this was .his immediate ad- 
mission into the intimate society of the leaders of Oppos sition, and 
the establishment of a reputi ition which at once threw — to 
him all the avenues to distinction. He was called to the bar in 
1795; and in the end of the following year had the happiness of 
being introduced to an acquaintance with Mr Burke, ‘ule 
nothing but the speedy death of that illustri 
prevented from ripening into friendship. ‘The atrocities whicl 
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blasted the first fair promise of the French Revolution had by 
this — = uinfully r abated the enthusiasm with which it had 
been re: l by Mackintosh and othet ine philanthropist 
in this. country ; and in 1799 he delivered, in Lin Inn 
Hall, « a seri $ of lec — on the Dav of Nat rea vd Nation 9 i 1 


which, with singular eloquence, le arnin ‘ , and power of reasoning, 
he attempted to iii the rule of pub ic and private duty, and 
to assign their just limits to the rig { 
authority of a government. ‘The introductory lecture was pub- 
lished, and remains to this day the best summary and defence 
which has ever been made, of the noble science of which it pro- 
fesses to treat 

He had married soon after his arrival in London in 1788, and was 
thrown into the deepest affliction by the death of his excellent wife 
in 1797. In the following year he married a second time (Miss 
Allen of Cresselly, in Pem) rokeshire), and continued to ext tend 
his society = reputation, and gradually to rise in his profession, 
till his celebrated speech, on the trial of Peltier for a li ‘bel on 
Deanne in 1803, seemed to place its highest honours within 
the fair range of his expectations. It was at this period, how- 


ever, and when his professional income had risen to upwards of 


its of a people and the 
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L.1200 a-year, that his anxiety to realize an earlier and less 
laborious inde ‘pendence, and to secure more leisure for the exe- 
cution of hiss literary projects, induced him to solicit the 
appointinent of Recorder of Bombay, which he accordingly 
obtained in the close of the same year, and took his departure 
for India early in 1804. ‘The experiment was not successful. 
Though we now know that his mind was in a state of great 
vigour and activity during the whole of his residence, he was not 
enabled to accomplish, and scarcely to begin, any of the great 
works he had contemplated ; while his habitual inattention to 
economy prevented any great improvement in the state of his 
worldly affairs; and he returned to England in 1812, with 
broken health and spirits, uncertain prospects, and vast materials 
for works which were never to be completed. 

Mr Percival was now at the head of the Government; and almost 
immediately on his arrival endeavoured to secure the support of Sir 
James, by offering him a seat in Parliament, and an early promotion 
to the head of the Board of C ontrol. ‘These tempting offers, how- 
ever, he instantly declined, as ‘ inconsistent with those principles 

‘ of liberty which were then,’ as he has himself recorded, ‘ higher 
‘in his mind than they had been twenty years befeen? But 
he was almost immediately returned, on the Whig interest, as 
member for the county of Nairn. His life after this scarcely 
admits of any detailed abstract. He continued in Parliament, 
and true to liberal principles, for the remainder of his days. He 
was appointed law professor at Haylebury, in 1818, and re- 
signed that situation in 1827. He contributed articles of great 
value to this Journal, He furnished, in a preliminary discourse 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, by far the best history of 
ethical philosophy which has ever been given to the world. He 
gave the most efficient support to Sir S. Romilly’s exertions for 
the improvement of the criminal law ;—and after the death of 
that admirable person, became the leader in that most necessary 
and unexceptionable branch of reform; and after printing seve- 
ral volumes of a popular and abridged History of England, which 
contains more thought and more lessons of wisdom than any 
other history with which we are acquainted, he left, at his death, 
that invaluable fragment of the History of the Revolution of 
1688, of which we ‘have endeavoured to give some account in 
our last Number. He was appointed to a seat at the Board of 
Control under Lord Grey’s Administration in 1830, and cor- 
dially and effectually co-operated in all the great measures of 
Reform which were then brought forward. He died in 1832; 

regretted with more sincerity, and admired with less envy, than 


any man of the age. 
His intellectual character cannot be unknown to any one ac- 
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quainted with his works, or who has even read many pages of 
the Memoirs now before us; and it is needless, therefore, to 
speak here of his great knowledge, the singular-union of inge- 
nuity and soundness in his speculations—his perfect candour 
and temper in discussion—the pure and lofty morality to which 
he strove to elevate the minds of others, and in his own conduct 

to conform, or the wise and humane allowance which he was ready, 
in every case but his own, to make for the infirmities which must 
always ‘draw down so mz ny from the higher paths of their duty. 

These merits, we believe, will no longer be denied by any who have 
heard of his name, or looked at his writings. But there were 
other traits of his intellect which could only be known to those 
who were of his acquaintance, and which it is still desirable that 
the readers of these Memoirs should bear in mind. One of these 
was, that ready and prodigious memory, by which all that he 
learned seemed to be at once engraved on the proper compart- 
ment of his mind, and to present itself at the moment it was 
required ; another, still more remarkable, was the singular 
maturity and completeness of all his views and opinions, even upon 
the most abstruse and complicated questions, though raised, with- 
out design or preparation, in the casual course of conversation. In 
this way it happened that the sentiments he delivered had gene- 
rally the air of recollections—and that few of those with whom he 
most associated in mature life, could recollect of ever catching him 
in the act of making up his mind in the course of the discussions in 
which it was his delight to engage them. His conclusions, and 
the grounds of them, seemed “always to have been previously 

considered and digested ; and though he willingly developed his 
reasons, to secure : the assent of his hearers, he uniformly seemed 
to home been perfectly ready, before the cause was ¢: illed on, to 
have delivered the opinion of the court, with a full summary of 
the arguments and evidence on both sides. In the work before us, 

we have more peeps into the preparatory deliberations of his great 
intellect—that scrupulous estimate of the grounds of decision, 
and that jealous questioning of first impressions, which necessarily 
precede the formation of all firm and wise opinions,—than could 
probably be collected from the recollections of all those who had 
most familiar access to him in society. It was owing perhaps 
to this vigour and rapidity of intellectual digestion that, though 
all his life a great talker, there never was a man that talked half 
so much, who said so little that was either foolish or frivolous ; 
nor any one perhaps who knew so well how to give as much 
liveliness and poignancy to the most just and even profound 


observations, as others could ever impart to startling extravagance 


and ludicrous exaggeration. ‘The vast extent of his information, 
and the natural gaiety of his temper, made him independent of 
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such devices for producing effect ; and, joined to the inherent kind- 
ness and gentleness of his disposition, made his conversation at 
once the most instructive and the most generally pleasing that 
could be imagined. 

Of his intellectual endowments we shall say no more. Nor do 
we mean to attempt any delineation of his moral or personal 
character. Yet there are two or three points on which we do not 
think that justice can be done without some observations. These 
are his political consistency and independence, the depth and 
tenderness of his domestic affections, and the extraordinary mo- 
desty, or humility rather, of his estimate of himself. On the 
first point he has been exposed to some paltry, and some malig- 
nant misrepresentations. On the other two, the greater part, 
even of his familiar associates, have not hitherto had such means 
of judging as the authentic revelations of these volumes have at 
last supplied. 

On the first and most momentous of these chapters, we have 
fortunately anticipated all that we could now have been called 
upon to say; and those who will do us the honour of looking 
back to what is stated at p. 274, &e. of our last Number, will 
probably require no farther vindication of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s honour and consistency in all that concerns his public life ; 
nor indeed should we have at all recurred to the subject, but for 
the temptation of laying before our readers the following touch- 
ing and high-minded explanation, addressed by Sir James him- 
self, ina confidential letter to his friend Mr Sharp, written from 
Bombay in the end of 1804. After briefly noticing the calumnies 
to which he had been exposed, he proceeds :— 

‘« My fortune has been in some respects very singular. I have lately 
read the lives, and private correspondence of some of the most memor- 
able men in different countries of Europe, who are lately dead. Klop- 
stock, Kant, Lavater, Alfieri—they were all filled with joy and hope by 
the French Revolution—they clung to it for a longer or shorter time— 
they were all compelled to relinquish their illusions. I do not speak of 
the genius of the persons I have named, all pretension to which it would 
be arrogance in me even to disclaim. I speak merely of their enviable 
privilege, as private men of letters, to listen to the dictates of experience, 
and to change their opinions without any other penalty, than the disap- 
pointment of their own too sanguine hopes. This privilege was not 
mine. 

«« Filled with enthusiasm, in very early youth, by the promise of a 
better order of society, I most unwarily ventured on publication, when 
my judgment and taste were equally immature. It is the nature of a 
political publication, in a free country, to associate the author, however 
obscurely and humbly, with practical politics. He will generally be 
more sure to feel the restraints than the advantages of the connexion. 
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At the same time warm personal attachments, I might almost call 
them affections, which I had felt from =} youth, which I thought, and 
still think, upon strict pononyene of reason to be necessary parts of all 
practical politics in a free state, ble ae themselves with mine. Those 
only who had irrevocably attached their early hopes, their little reputa- 
tion, which they might be pardoned for exaggerating, and even, as they 
conceived, their moral character, to the success or failure of the French 
Revolution, can conceive the succession of feelings, most of them very 
painful, which agitated my mind during its progress. ‘hey alone knew 
my feelings from whom no sentiments of mine could be conceale dl. The 
witnesses of my emotion on the murder of General Dillon—on the 10th 
of August—on the massacre of thi pri ons—on the death of the king, 
are now no more. But se memory of what it is no hyperbole to call 
my sufferings, is at this instant fresh. As often as I call to mind these 
proofs of deep and most unaffected interest in the fortunes of mankind, 
the indignation, the grief, the shame, which were not on my lips, but at 
the bottom of my heart Ee feel an assured confidencs of my own hone sty 
of which no calumniator shall ever rob me. 

‘« The Revolution continued so much to occupy my thoughts, that 
I could not help constantly exercising my judgment on it. I ‘could not 
forget it, nor shut my eyes on its e vents. It had grown to such a size, 
in my conception, that I could not quite consider it in that s subordination 





to domestic politics which was natural to those ¥ o had great objects of 


domestic ambition. My mind was so fixed on it, that | aia not but 
be most distinctly conscious of every ah ie that my opinions re- 
specting it underwent. My changes were slow, and were still more 
slowly avowed. But they were not insensible; and I could not hop » to 
persuade myself that I remained unchanged. 

‘ My lectures gave me an opportunity of : 





ps ne my opinion. i 
Ss 


have examined myself pretty severely with re pend » the manner in 
which I availed myself of that op} ortunity. As the adh rent of a party 
(for such I profe sed myself to be, and as such, theneiere, my con luct 
may doubtless be tried), I cannot, on the most rigorous scrutiny, find 
the least reason for bi — Personal attachment, as well as ceneral 





(though oa undistinguishing) preference of the same party to whom I 
had from childhood as n ak secured me pe 
tional, and from any ee deviation, 
¢« As a politics al philosopher [ will not say that i now entirely approve 
the very shades and tones of political doctrine which dis stinguished 
these lectures. I can easily see that I rebounded from my origins ul opi- 
nions too far towards the opposite extreme. I was carried too far by 
anxiety to atone for my former errors. In opposing re revolutionary prin- 
ciples, the natural heat of controversy led to excess. It was very diffi- 
cult to preserve = calm scientific te mper of academical lectures, for a 


ectly from any inten- 


person agitated by so many feelings, in the year of the conquest of 


Switzer land, i in the heart of London, to an audience, the very appearance 
of many among whom was sufficient to suggest trains of thought unfa- 
vourable to perfect impartiality, and, indeed, to rekindle many of the 


passions of active political contest. I will not affect to say that I pre- 
served it, 
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‘« But is this confession very important ? Have I stated any thing 
more than a p art of those inevits tb le frailties for which allowance is always 
made by vetional men, and which are always understood whether they 
be enumerated or not? At this moment, it is true, [ suppose myself in 
a better penton for impartiality. I therefore take it upon me to rejudge 
my past judg sments. But can I be quite certain that the establishment 
of monarchical despotism in France, and the horrible effects of tyranny 


and imposture at and me in this country, may not have driven my un- 
derstanding once more to a po int a little on the democratic side of the 
centre? 1 own I rather suspect myself of this ; and though I labour to 
correct the deviation, and am convinced that it is much less than ever 
it was before, yet I am so sensible of the difficulty of discerning the 
midd | int in p lities, and of the still greater lificulty of restine near 
t, in the midst of so many disturbing powers, that I cannot but feel 
some distrust of my present judgment, and some disposition not to re- 
fuse to my own past errors that toleration, which I never withheld from 


those of other men.” ’—( Vol. i. p- 129-134.) 

On — 12 back to what we have now transcribed, we feel 
more st gly than before that the citation was unnecessary 3 
and we only let it st ind, as our first specimen of the dignity and 
candour with which the writer was used to think and to speak of 
himself and others, even under circumstances of great provoca- 
tion. Fora sill better e xample of the same magnanimous for- 
bearanee, we “shall merely refer to his remarkable letter to Dr 
Parr, at p. 329 of the same volume. 

Bat though this general charge of inconsistency, or desertion 
of old principles, m: Ly now be “consid wed as fi rally put down, 
we have observed with pain that anoth Ts and a more insidious 
accusation, has been brought fewasd since his death, to which 
it may therefore be proper to advert. ‘The scope of this is, that 


Sir James Mackintosh was truly and in his heart a Conservative, 


ever after the time when he first despaired of the regeneration 
of the world by means of the French Revolution—that he was 
only restrain d from avowing x this by a weak fear of offending 
inal associates—and that he was induced b »y this, or a still 
haser motive, to give a reluctant, and consequently a dishonest, 
sv 7p" rt, to the reform measures of Lord Grey’s Government, of 
which, in his conscien ice, he entirely disapproved ; and, itis added, 
with appropriate liberality, that it was the knowledge of this dis- 
approbatic 1 which prevented him from having a seat in the 
Cabinet under that Government. That the Conservatives should 
wish to grace their cause with such a name as that of Sir James 
Mackintosh we can easily understand ; but we do not imagine 
that they will find many to credit this legend of his conversion. 
We have his own word at least, and the tenor of his whole life, to 
the contrary : nor indeed is there a shadow of evidence to give 
colour to the impntation. In the first place, it is plain from the 
letter we have just cited, that the change in his opinion, which took 


1° 
his or! na 
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place about 1797, was not such as implied the slightest departure 
from the principles of the party to which he had all along been 
attached, and amounted to no more than an increased sense “of the 
value of ‘old institutions, and the danger of all violent revolutions : 
And we find, accordingly, that it was so viewed by the illustrious 
man to whom it seems to have been first avowed, and who, of all 
others, must have been the most disposed rather to exaggerate 
than to undervalue its amount. In a letter of Mr Burke to Dr 
Lawrence (cited in a note to page 90, vol. i.), he speaks of 
Mackintosh’s ‘ supposed conversion,’ as ‘no conversion at all’— 
and says, that though taking a different view of the interior 
politics of this island, he * suspects that as to France and many 
* other countries, he remains as frank a Jacobin as ever” ‘The 
matter, however, does not rest there: If Sir James Mackintosh 
had truly drawn a new light from the Tory star, then in its 
ascendant, by what should he have been restrained from follow- 
ing the example of Mr Windham, the Duke of Portland, and 
many other eminent men, who, without imputation of dishonor, 
had left their former connexions, and ranged themselves under 
the banner of Mr Pitt? If love of place or emolument had any 
influence (as seems now to be insinuated) on his conduct, it is 
plain that he needed not then to have sought them on the oppo- 
site side of the globe. But the whole of his letters demonstrate 
that he never for an instant verged towards the principles or po- 
litics of the Tories ; or abated a jot of his zeal for reform, though 
impressed, no doubt, with a stronger conviction of the caution with 
which it should be pursued. In one of his earliest letters from 
India, he says—(in February, 1805)—‘ I am convinced that Pitt 
‘ has done more harm by going into place with his creatures, and 
* surrendering the country to the King, or his advisers, than King 
* William did good—or at least as much.” And in another confi- 
dential letter, written soon after hearing of the dissolution of the 
Whig Ministry of 1806, he says (p. 375)—* I consider the late 
* Ministers as the most deserving in the reign of George III., 
* and the worst used in the history of E ngland. All above and 
* below them conspired against them, and. betrayed them. Cir- 
* cumstances compelled them to be too democratical for the perma- 
* nence of their power, and yet not democratical enough—I will 
* not say for the demands of sanguine men,—but for what I think the 
* only chance of safety for the country.’ It is needless to multiply 
quotations to this effect. We have already seen, that on his 
return to England he at once declined taking office under Mr 
Perceval, as ‘ inconsistent with those principles of liberty which 
* were then (1812) higher in his estimation than they had been 
* twenty years before.’ And the whole course of his social and 
parliamentary life, from that time downwards, attested the sincerity 
of this profession. As to the Reform Bill of 1831, it will proba- 
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bly be thought a sufficient refutation of the injurious assertion, 
that he gave it his public support against his private conviction, 
to cite from a most confidential letter to his sister-in-law, the fol- 
lowing words :—‘ At all events, J am proud that we have pro- 
‘ duced a measure which nobody can deny to be disinterested, 
‘ honest, and brave.’ ‘This, too, was written in March 1831, be- 
fore the freemen were perpetuated, the tenants at will admitted, 
or the number of the members restored to its original amount. 
But Sir James’s own speech on that bill is fortunately on 
record ; and no candid reader can dispute that it displays as 
full and hearty a conviction of the necessity and safety of the 
measure, as it is possible for a thinking man to express. ‘That 
a cautious and balancing understanding like his should foresee 
possible hazards from so great an alteration—or rather from the 
ulterior progress of that movement which made this alteration 
necessary as well as just—and from the unreasonable opposition 
which might be made to that movement, is probably true—as 
well as that he may have occasionally expressed such apprehen- 
sions: But that he ever hesitated as to the justice of the measure 
itself, or ever considered the dangers of granting it as in any way 
to be compared with those of its rejection, we not only do not 
believe to be true, but may say we know to be false. ‘To endea- 
vour to bring this into question, and to throw a doubt on the 
sincerity of professions thus sealed by the whole tenor of an hon- 
ourable life, on some supposed inconsistency between them and 
certain general doctrines maintained in the lectures of 1799 (and 
not long after disavowed), or on certain propositions in a review 
by another person, to which he had given a passing word of 
commendation in 1809, appears to us to be as flagrantly unfair, 
and as ludicrously absurd, as it is to extract an admission of his 
being in the habit of voting against his conscience, from a brief 
note in his journal, in which it is set down without any special pro- 
test or remark, that ‘ Castlereagh said to me * * * * is an ex- 
‘ cellent politician, but, like you, he thinks right and votes wrong !’ 
But we have done with those paltry cavils—the result of which 
must be rather embarrassing, we think, for the enemies of reform. 
The best argument against reform, they assure us, is to be found 
in Sir James Mackintosh’s lectures in 1799 ; but if Sir James was 
sincere, as no one will now seriously question, in supporting 
reform in 1831, then he must have been convinced, with his 
matured intellect and longer experience, of the fallacy of that 
argument: and his whole authority passes therefore at once to 
the other side of the question. 

We have said that the tenderness of his domestic affections, and 
the deep humility of his character, were not sufficiently known, 
even among his friends, till the publication of those private 
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timents of Religion which were implanted in my mind in my early youth, 
and which were revived by the awful scenes which I have seen passing 
before my eyes in the world, are, I trust, deeply rooted in my heart by 
this great calamity. 


We may add part of a very kind letter, written in 1808, in a 
more cheerful mood, to his son-in-law Mr Rich, then on a mis- 
sion to Babylon, ond whose early death so soon blasted the hopes 
not only of his afflicted family, but of the whole liter: wy world. 


. 


And now, my dear Rich, allow me, with the liberty of warm affec- 
tion, earnestly to exhort you to exert every power of your mind in the 
business and of se * nee, of which your vivacity is impatient. The bril- 
liant variety of your attainments and accomplishment s do, I fear, flatter 
you into the conceit that you may indulge your genius, wad pass your 
life in amusement ; while you smile at those who think, and at those 
who act. But this would be weak and ignoble. ‘The success of your 


past studies ought to show you how much you may yet do, instead of 


ee vou with the reflection, how much you have done. 
¢ Habi its of seriousness of thought and action are necessary to the 
duties, to 7 1e importance, and to the dignity of human life. What is 
ami ible gaicty at twenty-four, might run the risk, if it was unaccompa- 
ed by other things, of being thought frivolous and puerile at forty- 


four. Iam so near forty four, that I can give you pretty exact news of 


that dull country ; whic hi, though it he almost as bad as « Yankee land,” 
yet ought to interest you, as you are travelling towards it, and must pass 
through it. 

‘T hope you will profit by my errors. I was once ambitious to have made 
you a mu h it mprove xd edition of myself. Ifyou had stayed here, I should 


ha houred to do so in spite of your impatience ; as it is, I heartily pray 
that you may make yourself something much better. You have ex- 
cellent materials ; and, with all your love of the fine arts, you will, lam 


wre, a knowledge, that the noblest of them all is the art of forming a 
vigorous, healthy, and beautiful mind. It is a work of unwearied care ; 
which must be cons stantly retouched through every part of life. But 
the toil becomes every day more pleasant, and the success more sure. I 
have much too good an opinion of you, and too warm a solicitude for 
your happiness, to make any apology for moralizing. I do not think I 
ever can write to you without a little preaching. ‘ J/ est permis d’en- 
nuyer en morale, d'ici jusqu’a Constantinople.” 

‘ You came here so early as to have made few sacrifices of friendship 
and society at home. You can afford a good many years for making a 
handsome fortune, and still return home young. You do not feel the 
force of the word quite so much as I could wish ; but for the present let 
me hope that the prospect of coming to one who has such an affection 
for you as I have, will give your country some of the attractions of home. 
If you can be allured to it by the generous hope of increasing the 
enjoyments of my old age, you will soon discover in it suflicient excel- 
lences to love and admire ; and it will become to you, in the full force 
of the term, a home,’ 


duties of your station. There is something in the seriousness, both of 
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We are not sure whether the frequent aspirations which we find 
in his private letters, after the quiet and repose of an academical 
situation, ought to be taken as proofs of his humility, though they 
are generally expressed in language bearing that character. But 
there are other indications enough, and of the most unequivocal 
description— for example, this entry in 1818. * has, I think, 
a distaste for me. I think the worse of nobody for such a feeling. 
‘ Indeed I often feel a distaste for my self; and I am sure I should 
‘not esteem my own character in another person. It is more 
‘ likely that I should have disrespectable or disagreeable qualities, 
‘than that should have an unre: asonable antipathy.’ 
(P. 344, Vol. IT.) 
And again, ‘ v ery much saddened, I reflected on my lot, or 
‘ rather my faults, and bitterly felt that the business of life was 
* but begun, while I am already beset with infirmities which mark 
§ the commencement of decline towards that state when man is 











** Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans ears, sans every thing ;” 


and how few now remain of those who were kind to my child- 
hood, or whom my boyish promise filled with hope and pride.’ 

In the same sad but gentle spirit, we have this entry in 1822. 
Walked a little up the quiet valley, which on this cheerful 
morning looked pretty. While sitting on the stone under the 
tree, my mind was soothed by reading some passages of —— in 
the Qu: wterly Review. With no painful humility I felt that 
an enemy of mine is a man of genius and virtue, and that all 
who think slightingly of me may be right !’ If the ensuing na 
sage refers, as we suspect, to the same individu: ul, we gre itly fea 
that he would not, in similar circumstances, have felt or se 
with the same generosity. 

‘I seldom go to the Roy al Society of Literature, but as soon 
‘as I saw -’s name in my circular letter, I dotorained to go 
to support him by my vote, and by all my little influence. The 
public duty is so evident, that I need not, though I sincerely 
might, speak of personal good-will. His claims as a man of 
genius are so transce ndently superior to those of all those who 
have been, or who can be chosen, that I hope there can be no 
doubt of the Society being desirous of justifying their Institu- 
tion by such a choice. I was one of his earliest, I have been 
one of his most constant, and I believe that Iam now one of 
his greatest, admirers, If I were to listen to feeling instead of 
‘ worldly prudence, I should rather propose a deputation to re- 
* quest his acceptance of the place, than a canvass to secure his 
‘ appointment to it. On looking back for thirty years, I see too 
‘ many faults in my own life, to y be mindful of the faults against 
& me! ? 
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But the strongest and most painful expression of this profound 
humility is to be found in a note to his Dissertation on Ethical 
Philosophy ; in which, after a beautiful eulogium on his deceased 
friends, Mr George Wilson and Mr Serjeant Lens, he adds— 
‘ The present writer hopes that the good-natured reader will 
‘excuse him for having thus, perhaps unseasonably, bestowed 
heartfelt commendation on those who were above the pursuit 
of praise, and the remembrance of whose good opinion and 
good-will helps to support him, under a deep sense of faults and 
vices.’ 

After this, it is rather a relief to find the following devout aspi- 
rations, on occasion of a delighted perusal of Jeremy Taylor on 
the Beatitudes, 1811. 

‘ For a moment, O ‘Teacher blessed! I taste the unspeakable 
delight of feeling myself to be better. I feel, as in the days of 
my youth, that ** hunger and thirst after righteousness,” which 
long habits of infirmity, and the concerns of the world have con- 
‘ tributed to extinguish !’—(P. 124, Vol. IL.) 

The reader now knows enough of Sir James’s personal charac- 
ter, to enter readily into the spirit of any extracts we may lay 
before him. ‘The most valuable of these are supplied by his 
letters, journals, and occasional writings, while enjoying the com- 
parative leisure of his Indian residence, or the complete leisure of 
his voyages to and from that country: and, with all due de- 
ference to opposite opinions, this is exactly what we should have 
expected, It has been objected, we see, to these most interest- 
ing volumes, that they give us only the no life of an empty house 
at Bombay, or the incidents on board the good ship Caroline, 
while they tell us next to nothing of the intense vitality of a 
London and parliamentary existence. If the design of the work 
had been to record incidents, the objection would be unanswera- 
ble; but we have already explained that such could not have 
been its design :—and if the thoughts, judgments, and reason- 
ings of such a manare of value, it is plain that we must look, for 
the best records of them, to those periods of leisure, and it ma 
be of ennui, when the want of suitable society or fitting occu- 
pation threw him back most completely on his own resources, 
and drove him to take refuge in the strengths of his own great 
mind. Sir James Mackintosh, it is well known, had a great 
relish for society ; and had not constitutional vigour (after his 
return from India) to go through much business without exhaus- 
tion and fatigue. In London and in Parliament, therefore, his 
powerful intellect was at once too much dissipated, and too much 
oppressed ; and the traces it has left of its exertions on those scenes 
are comparatively few and inadequate. In conversation, no doubt, 
much that was delightful and instructive was thrown out; and, 
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for want of a Boswell, has perished. But, according to his own 
estimate at least, the seantiness of his political notices is not 
much to be wondered at, or regretted. ‘ How exclusive and 
‘ ‘ uniform,’ says he, in his first session, ‘ is the life of a politician! 

A tailor might as soon make a lively journal by an account of 
‘ the number of coats he had made.’ And, at all events, though 
it may be true that, from the imperfection of the memorials of his 
London life, we have in a great measure lost the light and grace- 
ful flowers of F aneed« te and conversation, we » would fain console 
ourselves with the belief that we have secured the more precious 
and mature fruits of those studies and meditations which can 
only be pursued to advantage, when the cessation of more impor- 
tunate calls has ‘ left us leisure to be wise.’ 

With reference to these views, nothing has struck us n r0re than 
the singular vigour and alertness of his under ‘standing during the 
dull progress of his home voyage. Shut up ina small cabin, i il 
a tropical climate, in a state of languid health, and subject to 
every sort of annoyance, he not only reads with an industry 
which would not disgrace an ardent Academic studying for ho- 
nours, but plunges eagerly into original s speculations, and finishes 
off some of the most beautiful compositions in the language, in a 
shorter time than would be allowed, for such subjects, to a con- 
tractor for leading paragraphs to a daily paper. In less than a 
fortnight, during this voyage, he seems to have thrown off nearly 
twenty elaborat re characte vs of eminent authors or statesmen in 
English story—conceived with a justness, and executed with a 
delic: acy W hich would seem unattainable without | mg meditation 
and patient revisal. We cannot do better than present ou 
readers with one of them ; and we begin with that of Lord Somers 
rN along with another of Swift, appears to have been the 
work of a Sund: iy morning, the 29th December, 1811. It is more 
of the nature of a panegyric than most of the others ; but full o 
fine observation, and dec ep as well as acute, reflection. 


‘ To delineate the character of one who was ‘ as solicitous for the 
ae nt as for the performance of illustrious actions,’ at the distance 
of a century, and amidst a singular penury of original auth 1orities, must 
be acknowledged to be an undertaking surrounde “dl by more than com- 
mon difficulties. He seemed to have very nearly realized the perfect 
model of a wise statesman ina free community. His end was public 
liberty ; he employed every talent and resource which were necessary 
for his end, and not pr ohibited by the rules of morality. He was ne ither 
unfitted by scruples for the practical service of mankind, nor cae red by 
the use of immoral means to the level of vulgar politicians. ‘The only 
term of intellectual praise which necessarily includes virtue is Wisdom, 
or that calm and comprehensive reason which chiefly fixes its eye on 
human happiness, after having embraced in its wide survey both the 
worlds of speculation and action, and from the contemplation of both 
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discovered the most effectual means of attaining the worthiest ends: 
This exalted quality is characteris 


ic of that serenity and order which 
pre vailed in the vast understanding of Lord Somer 














: : 
‘ 4 mers, as well as the dis- 
* ae os RR + . . 
interested principles which regulated i xertion. He may be eminent- 
ly called wise, who, without the aid of enthusiasm, persevered for thirty 


t 

L 
years in combining human characters and pa sions, and in employing 
. . . : ° 5 





them in the service of libe ty, with the yst consisteney and 
undisturbed tr i as if he were e1 ed in the cultivation of the 
most abstract science. THs regul r principle was usefulness. He 
emp] ! as much Jabour for his « ' the selfish and ambitious 
exert fer their own agerand nt. To be ful, he submitted to 


compromise with the evil whicl could t extirpate; and did not 











reject the smallest attainable { n pursul f that which 
could not be attained. To ful {oun larity : he en- 
dured even tl  reproa ] of j l vi , which clamoured for 
what was impossible, and disdai | acquisition within the 
reach of human wisdot ] t ! v. His 
oved that virtue is not n loyed to 
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have been raised by the sim] fulness inspires, 
all the moral qualities which tend towards boasting or violence, 


and to have been conscious that he could be an active statesman without 
ceasing to be a man of virtue. He united a masculine understanding 


with the most elegant genius; he was a rned lawyer, an accom- 





plished orator, and a writer both in prose and verse, at least of sufficient 
excellence to prove the variety of hi i nts, and the elegance of 


his pursuits. In the midst of the most arduous duties, he found leisure 
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panion of their leisure, and the most competent judge of their works, 
The purest morality added its finish, and the urbanity of his manners 
corresponded with the elegance of his taste, as well as with the gentle 
benevolence of his disposition. 

‘ “ Our knowledge of the infirmity of human nature forbids us to 
suppose that this all-accomplished person should have been without some 
defects. One of his contemporaries observes, ¢ that Lord Somers had 
few faults, such only as seem inseparable from human nature, and from 
which no mortal was ever exempt ;’ and Swift himself can only discover 
that he was not of noble origin, and that the gentleness of his manners 
arose from a constraint upon the original violence ef his passions. His 
enemies ascribed al! the wise measures of his party to his advice, and all 
their errors to its rejection. ‘The Jacobites represent the punishments 
inflicted after the rebellion as condemned by him; and no opponent 
seems to have thought that he could have convicted a public measure of 
injustice and inhumanity, unless he could first show that it was disap- 
proved by Lord Somers. ‘Two great writers have delineated his cha- 
racter, The first was Addison, in a paper on his death in the ¢ l'ree- 
holder,’ written with due tenderness and reverence, and with that exqui- 
site and consummate elegance peculiar to his beautiful genius. The 
scrupulous veracity of Addison, and the access to the best information, 
which he derived from long friendship with Lord Somers, and from inti- 
mate and equal connexions with his colleagues, render his testimony 
respecting facts of the greatest weight. The other was Swift, who has 
written both as the friend and the enemy of Lord Somers. His dedica- 
tion of the ‘ Tale of a Tub’ is, in an ironical disguise, the most polite 
and lively panegyric in our language. In the ‘ History of the Four 
Last Years of Queen Anne,’ he has vainly laboured to an opposite pur- 
pose; but the impotence of his invective is a nobler homage to Lord 
Somers than the ingenuity of his panegyric. 


Samuel Johnson is given with equal power; and affords oppor- 
tunity for more nice and strong discrimination. It is much 
longer, however, and we can venture on but a part of it. 


‘ « He was distinguished by vigorous understanding and inflexible in- 
tegrity- His imagination was not more lively than was necessary to 
illustrate his maxims; his attainments in science were inconsiderable, 
and in learning, far from the first class; they chiefly consisted in that 
sort of knowledge which a powerful mind collects from miscellaneous 
reading and various intercourse with mankind. 

‘« In early youth he had resisted the most severe tests of probity. 
Neither the extreme poverty nor the uncertain income to which the vir- 
tue of so many men of letters has yielded, even in the slightest degree 
weakened his integrity, or lowered the dignity of his independence. [lis 
moral principles (if the language may be allowed) partook of the vigour 
of his understanding. He was conscientious, sincere, determined ; and 
his pride was no more than a steady consciousness of superiority in 
the most valuable qualities of human nature; his friendships were not 
only firm, but generous, and tender beneath a rugged exterior; he 
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wounded none of those feelings which the habits of his life enabled him 
to estimate ; but he had become too hardened by serious distress not to 
contract some disregard for those minor delicacies which become so 
keenly susceptible in a calm and prosperous fortune. He was a Tory, 
not without some propensities towards Jacobitism ; and a High Church- 
man, with more attachment to ecclesiastical authority and a splendid 
worship than is quite consistent with the spirit of Protestantism. On 
these subjects he neither permitted himself to doubt, nor tolerated differ- 
ence of opinion in others. The vigour of his understanding is no more 
to be estimated by his opinions on subjects where it was bound by his 
prejudices, than the strength of a man’s body by the efforts of a limb in 
fetters. His conversation, which was one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of his extensive influence, was artificial, dogmatical, sententious, 
and poignant, adapted, with the most admirable versatility, to every sub- 
ject as it arose, and distinguished by an almost unparalleled power of 
serious repartee. He seems to have considered himself as a sort of col- 
loquial magistrate, who inflicted severe punishment from just policy. 
His course of life led him to treat those sensibilities, which such severity 
wounds, as fantastic and effeminate, and he entered society too late to 
acquire those habits of politeness which are a substitute for natural 
delicacy. 

‘« In the progress of English style, three periods may be easily dis- 
tinguished. ‘The first period extended from Sir Thomas More to Lord 
Clarendon. During great part of this period, the style partook of the 
rudeness and fluctuation of an unformed language, in which use had not 
yet determined the words that were to be English. Writers had not yet 
discovered the combination of words which best suits the original struc- 
ture and immutable constitution of our language. Where the terms were 
English, the arrangement was Latin—the exclusive language of learning, 
and that in which every truth in science, and every model of elegance, 
was contemplated by youth. For a century and a half, ineffectual at- 
tempts were made to bend our vulgar tongue to the genius of the lan- 
guage supposed to be superior ; and the whole of this period, though not 
without a capricious mixture of coarse idiom, may be called the Latin, 
or pedantic age, of our style. 

* « In the second period, which extended from the Restoration to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, a series of writers appeared, of less 
genius indeed than their predecessors, but more successful in their expe- 
riments to discover the mode of writing most adapted to the genius of 
the language. About the same period that a similar change was effected 
in France by Pascal, they began to banish from style learned as well as 
vulgar phraseology ; and to confine themselves to the part of the language 
naturally used in general conversation by well-educated men, That 
middle region, which lies between vulgarity and pedantry, remains com- 
monly unchanged, while both extremes are equally condemned to perpe- 
tual revolution. Those who select words from that permanent part of a 
language, and who arrange them according to its natural order, have dis- 
covered the true secret of rendering their writings permanent, and of 
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preserving that rank among the classical writers of their country, which 
men of greater intellectual power have failed to attain. Of these writers, 
whose language has not yet been slightly superannuated, Cowley was 
probably the earliest, as Dryden and Addison were assuredly the greatest. 

‘ « The third period may be called the Rhetorical, and is distinguished 
by the prevalence of a school of writers, of which Johnson was the 
founder, The fundamental character of the Rhetorical style is, that it 
employs undisguised art, where classical writers appear only to obey the 
impulse of a cultivated and adorned nature, &c. 

‘« As the mind of Johnson was robust, but neither nimble nor grace- 
ful, so his style, though sometimes significant, nervous, and even majes- 
tic, was void of-all grace and ease, and being the most unlike of all styles 
to the natural effusion of a cultivated mind, had the least pretensions to 
the praise of eloquence. During the period, now near a close, in which 
he was a favourite model, a stiff symmetry and tedious monotony suc- 
ceeded to that various music with which the taste of Addison diversified 
his periods, and to that natural imagery which the latter’s beautiful ge- 
nius seemed with graceful negligence to scatter over his composition.” ’ 


We stop here to remark, that, though concurring in the sub- 
stance of this masterly classification of our writers, we should 
yet be disposed to except to that part of it which represents the 
first introduction of soft, graceful, and idiomatic English as not 
earlier than the period of the Restoration. In our opinion it is 
at least as old as Chaucer. The English Bible is full of it; 
and it is the most common, as well as the most beautiful, of the 
many languages spoken by Shakspeare. Laying his verse aside, 
there are in his longer passages of prose—and in the serious as 
well as the humorous parts—in Hamlet, and Brutus, and Shy- 
lock, and Henry V., as well as in Falstaff, and Touchstone, 
Rosalind, and Benedick, a staple of sweet, mellow, and natural 
Knglish, altogether as free and elegant as that of Addison, and 
for the most part, more vigorous and more richly coloured. ‘The 


same may be said, with some exceptions, of the other dramatists of 


that age. Sir James is right perhaps as to the grave and autho- 
ritative writers of prose; hut few of the wits of Queen Anne’s 
time were of that description. ‘Though our quotation from this 
character is already very long, we must add that part of the 
sequel which contains the author’s general account of the Lives 
of the Poets. 


« « Whenever understanding alone is suflicient for poetical criticism, 
the decisions of Johnson are generally right. But the beauties of poetry 
must be felt before their causes are investigated. There isa poetical 
sensibility which in the progress of the mind becomes as distinct a power 
as a musical ear or a picturesque eye. Without a considerable degree of 
this sensibility, it is as vain for a man of the greatest understanding to 
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speak of the higher beauties of poetry, as it is for a blind man to speak 
of colours. But to cultivate such a talent was wholly foreign from the 
worldly sagacity and stern shrewdness of Johnson. As in his judgment 
of life and character, so in his criticism on poetry, he was a sort of free- 
thinker. He suspected the refined of affectation, he rejected the enthu- 
siastic as absurd, and he took it for granted that the mysterious was un- 
intelligible. He came into the world when the school of Dryden and 
Pope gave the law to English poetry. In that school he had himself 
learned to be a lofty and vigorous declaimer in harmonious verse ; beyond 
that school his unforced admiration perhaps scarcely soared; and his 
highest effort of criticism was accordingly the noble panegyric on Dry- 
den. His criticism owed its popularity as much to its defects as to its 
excellences, It was on a level with the majority of readers—persons of 
good sense and information, but of no exquisite sensibility; and to their 
minds it derived a false appearance of solidity, from that very narrowness 
which excluded those grander efforts.of imagination to which Aristotle 
and Bacon confined the name of poetry.”’ 

‘This admirable and original delineation appears to have been 
the task of one disturbed and sickly day. We have in these 
volumes characters of Hume, Swift, Lord Mansfield, Wilkes, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Franklin, Sheridan, Fletcher of Saltoun, 
Louis XIV., and some others, all finished with the same ex- 
quisite taste, and conceived in the same vigorous and candid 
spirit; besides which, it appears from the Journal, that, in the 
same incredibly short period of fourteen or fifteen days, he had 
made similar delineations of Lord North, Paley, George Gren- 
ville, C. Townshend, ‘Turgot, Malesherbes, Young, ‘Thomson, 
Aikenside, Lord Bolingbroke, and Lord Oxford ; though (we 
know not from what cause) none of these last mentioned appear 
in the present publication. 

During the same voyage, the perust al of Madame de Sevigné’s 
Letters engages him (at intervals) for about a fortnight ; in the 
course of which he has noted down in his journal more just and 
delicate remarks on her character, and that of her age, than we 
think are any where else to be met with. ‘The following may be 
more interesting than most of them, to a reader of English “his- 
tory — 

‘« Her testimony agrees with that of Madame de la Fayette, with 
respect to the poverty of spirit and understanding shown by James IT. on 
his arrival at Paris. ‘They were both exquisite observers, and zealously 
devoted to the cause of James ; there cannot, therefore, be more weighty 
evidence against him. She praises his queen. In the midst ofall the rage 
felt at Paris against King William, the admirable good-sense and natural 
moderation of Madame de Sev vigné catches a glimpse o of his real character, 
through the mists of Rome and Versailles. * Le prince n’a pas songé“a 
faire perir son beau-pere. I] est dans Londres, a la place du Roi, sans 
en prendre le nom, ne voulant que rétablir une religion qu’il croit bonne, 
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et maintenir les loix du pays sans qu'il en coute une goutte de sang— 
voila l’envers, tout juste, de ce que nous pensons de lui; ce sont des points 
de vue bien différens. Pour le Roi d’ Angleterre il y [St Germains] pa- 
roit content,—et c'est pour cela qu'il est la.” Observe the perfect good- 
sense of the last remark, and the ease and liveliness with which it is 
made. Tacitus and Machiavel could have said nothing better ; but a super- 
ficial reader will think no more of it than the writer herself seems to do.”’ 


We do not know any thing in the whole compass of English 
literature more finely thought, or more finely expressed, than the 
following remarks on the true tone of polite conversation and 
familiar letters,—suggested by the same fascinating collection :— 

««¢ When a woman of feeling, fancy, and accomplishment has learned to 
converse with ease and grace, from long intercourse with the most polished 
society, and when she writes as she speaks, she must write letters as they 
ought to be written ; if she bas acquired just as much habitual correctness 
as is reconcilable with the air of negligence. A moment of enthusiasm, 
a burst of feeling, a flash of eloquence may be allowed; but the inter- 
course of society, either in conversation or in letters, allows no more. 
Though interdicted from the long-continued use of elevated language, 
they are not without a resource. ‘There is a part of language which is 
disdained by the pedant or the declaimer, and which both, if they knew 
its difficulty, would dread ; it is formed of the most familiar phrases and 
turns, in daily use by the generality of men, and is full of energy and 
vivacity, bearing upon it the mark of those keen feelings and strong 
passions from which it springs. It is the employment of such phrases 
which produces what may be called colloquial eloquence. Conversation 
and letters may be thus raised to any degree of animation, without 
departing from their character. Any thing may be said, if it be spoken 
in the tone of society ; the highest guests are welcome, if they come in 
the easy undress of the club; the strongest metaphor appears without 
violence, if it is familiarly expressed; and we the more easily catch the 
warmest feeling, if we perceive that it is intentionally lowered in expres- 
sion, out of condescension to our calmer temper. It is thus that harangues 
and declamations, the last proof of bad taste and bad manners in conver- 


sation, are avoided, while the fancy and the heart find the means of 


pouring forth all their stores. To meet this despised part of language 
in a polished dress, and producing all the effects of wit and eloquence, is 
a constant source of agreeable surprise. This is increased when a few 
bolder and higher words are happily wrought into the texture of this 
familiar eloquence. To find what seems so unlike author-craft in a book, 
raises the pleasing astonishment to its highest degree. 1 once thought of 
illustrating my notions by numerous examples from ‘La Sevigné.’ I 
must, some day or other, do so, though | think it the resource of a 
bungler, who is not enough master of language to convey his conceptions 
into the minds of others. The style of Madame de Sevigné is evidently 
copied, not only by her worshipper, Walpole, but even by Gray ; who, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary merits of his matter, has the double 
stiffness of an imitator, and of a college recluse. 
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«« Letters must not be on a subject. Lady Mary Wortley’s letters on 
her Journey to Constantinople, are an admirable book of travels ; but they 
are not letters. A meeting to discuss a question of science is not con- 
versation ; nor are papers written to another, to inform or discuss, letters. 
Conversation is relaxation, not business, and must never appear to be 
occupation ; nor must letters. Judging from my own mind, I am satis- 
fied of the falsehood of the common notion, that these letters owe their 
principal interest to the anecdotes of the court of Louis XIV. A very 
sinall part of the letters consist of such anecdotes. Those who read them 
with this idea, must complain of too much Grignan. I may now own 
that I was a little tired during the two first volumes: I was not quite 
charmed and bewitched till the middle of the collection, where there are 
fewer anecdotes of the great and famous. I felt that the fascination grew 
as I became a member of the Sevigné family ; it arose from the history 
of the immortal mother and the adored daughter, and it increased as I 
knew them in more minute detail; just as my tears in the dying chamber 
of Clarissa depend on my having so often drank tea with her in those 
early volumes, which are so audaciously called dull by the profane vul- 
gar. Ido not pretend to say that they do not owe some secondary inte- 
rest to the illustrious age in which they were written; but this depends 
merely on its tendency to heighten the dignity of the heroine, and to 
make us take a warmer concern in persons who were the friends of those 
celebrated men and women, who are familiar to us from our childhood.” ’ 


Hardly any thing can be more characteristic of the indulgent, 
though perfectly sound and pure views of Sir James, on the rela- 
tive importance of different moral duties, than what he has stated 
in the same journal, after reading the passionate letters of Made- 
moiselle de I’ Espinasse. 


‘« T am the last man in the world to wish it otherwise; if I were to 
value myself upon any thing, it would be upon having showed the im- 
mense importance of female purity, and its tendency to produce every 
other virtue; I only wish our moral sentiments to be silenced, that I may 
gain a hearing for one or two sober reflections. However justly we may 
reprobate the Parisian morals, every individual at Paris must be tried 
with reference to that standard. Mademoiselle de ]’Espinasse preserved 
every other virtue, partly, because the immorality which she had com- 
mitted, was not, in her society, attended by the forfeiture of honour. 
Looking over the whole world, insensibility, or malignant passions, seem 
almost the only causes of great evil. The evils of excessive and ill-regulated 
sensibility offend us; but they are almost confined to the smaller and 
more refined part of the more civilized communities. Wherever I see 
perfect disinterestedness and heroic affection, I cannot but recognise the 
presence of the highest virtues, though I lament that they have not taken 
the form and direction most conducive to the happiness of society. Ma- 
demoiselle de |’Espinasse had all the virtues of a generous and honourable 
man. With a full knowledge of all the circumstances, she retained the 
tender friendship of Turgot, perhaps the most virtuous man at that time 
existing in the world. ‘By the great refinement of manners, the inter- 
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course of the sexes became more unfettered in France than in other 
countries ; and, by an unfortunate inversion of the progress of education, 
women were rendered more alluring before they were made more ra- 
tional. The gallantry of the court during the first part of the reign of 
Louis XIV., grew out of this state, and reacted upon it. The bigotry of 
“Madame de Blchetenca exasperated that disease, till it broke out in full 
violence under the regent. 

‘« One word more on Mademoiselle de |’ Espinasse—she was an ille 
gitimate child. Illegitimacy rouses the understanding to struggle against 
unjust depression ; it naturally inspires a dissatisfaction with the order 
of society which degrades the innocent. A child who is led to hate his 
father as a betrayer, his mother as dishonoured, must experience that 
general disturbance of feeling which must arise from the disordered state 
of those primary sentiments out of which all human affections spring. 
This theory is much supported by my observation.” ’ 


Somewhat akin to this, though in a higher strain, is the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘«]t is impossible, I think, to look into the interior of any religious 
sect, without thinking better of it. I ought, indeed, to confine myself to 
those of Christian Europe; but, with that limitation, it seems to me that 
the remark is true; whether I look at the Jansenists of Port Royal, or 
the Quakers in Clarkson, or the Methodists in these journals. All these 
sects, which appear dangerous or ridiculous at a distance, assume a much 
more amiable character on nearer inspection. ‘They all inculcate pure 
virtue, and practise mutual kindness ; and they exert great force of rea- 
son in rescuing their doctrines from the absurd or pernicious consequences 
which naturally flow from them. Much of this arises from the general 
nature of religious principle ; much, also, from the genius of the Gospel 
morality,—so meek and affectionate, that it can soften barbarians, and 
warm even sophists themselves. Something, doubtless, depends on the 
civilisation of Europe ; for the character of Christian sects in Asia is not 
so distinguished.” ’ 


n , he remarks on that visible return towards religious 
In 1808, he remarks on that visible return towards relig 
sentiments among the educated and literary classes, which we are 
happy to think has ever since been progressive :— 


«« How general is the tendency of these times towards religious senti- 
ment! Madame de Staél may not, perhaps, ever be able calmly to believe 
the dogmas of any sect: But she seems prepared by turns to adopt - 
feelings of all sects. ‘Twenty years ago the state of opinion seemed t 
indicate an almost total destruction of religion i n Europe. Ten ol 
ago the state of political events appeared to show a more advanced stage 
in the progress towards such a destruction. The reaction has begun 
every where. A mystical philosophy pre ‘vails in Germany; a poetical 
religion is patronised by men of genius in France. It is adopted in some 
measure by Madame de Stail, who finds it even by the help of her rea- 
son in the nature of man, if she cannot so deeply perceive it in the nature 
of things. In England no traces of this tendency are discoverable among 
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the men of letters; perhaps because they never went so near the opposite 
extreme ; perhaps, also, because they have not suffered the same misfor- 
tunes.””’ 


[low many debateable points are fairly settled by the follow- 
ing short and vigorous remarks, in the Journal for 1811 : 


‘« —Finished George Rose’s ‘ Observations on Fox's History,” which 
are tedious and inefficient. That James was more influenced by a pas- 
sion for arbitrary power than by Popish bigotry, is an idle refinement in 
Fox ; he liked both Popery and tyranny ; and I am persuaded he did not 
himself know which he liked best. The English people, at the Revolu- 
tion, dreaded his love of Popery more than his love of tyranny. This was 
in them Protestant bigotry, not reason: But the instinct of their bigotry 
pointed right ; Popery was then the name for the faction which supported 
civil and religious tyranny in Europe : : to be a Papist was to be a partisan 
of the ambition of Louis XIV,’ 


There is, in the Bombay Journal of the same year, a beauti- 
ful essay on novels, and the moral effect of fiction in general, the 
whole of which we should like to extract; but it is far too long. 
It proceeds on the assumption, that as all fiction must seek to 
interest by representing admired qualities in an exaggerated 
form, and in striking aspects, it must tend to raise the standard, 
and inerease the admiration of excellence. In answer to an ob- 
vious objection, he proceeds— 


‘ A man who should feel all the various sentiments of morality, in the 
proportions in which they are inspired by the Iliad, would certainly be 
far from a perfectly good man. But it does not follow that the Iliad did 
not produce great moral benefit. To determine that point, we must as- 
certain whether a man, formed by the Iliad, would be better than the 
ordinary man of the country at the time in which it appeared. It is true 
that it too much inspires an admiration for ferocious courage. That ad- 
miration was then prevalent, and every circumstance served to strengthen 
it. But the Iliad breathes many other sentiments less prevalent, less 
favoured by the state of society, and calculated gradually to mitigate the 
predominant passion. The friendship and sorrow of Achilles for Patro- 
clus, the patriotic valour of Hector, the paternal affliction of Priam, would 
slowly introduce more humane affections. If they had not been combined 
with the admiration of barbarous courage they would not have been po- 
pular, and consequently they would have found no entry into those 
savage hearts which they were destined (I do not say ixtended) to soften. 
It is therefore clear, from the ve ry nature of poetry, that the poet must 
inspire somewhat hewer morals than those around him, though, to be 
effectual and useful, his morals must not be totally unlike those of his 
contemporaries. If the Iliad should, in a long course of ages, have in- 


“flamed the ambition and ferocity of a few individuals, even that evil, great 


as it is, will be far from balancing all the generous sentiments which, for 
three thousand years, it has been pouring into the hearts of youth, and 
which it now continues to infuse, aided by the dignity of antiquity, and 
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by all the fire and splendour of poetry. Every succeeding generation, as 
it refines, requires the standard to be proportionably raised. 

<« Apply these remarks, with the necessary modifications, to those fic- 
tions copied from common life, called novels, which are not above acen- 
tury old, and of which the multiplication and the importance, as well literary 
as moral, are characteristic features of England. There may be persons now 
alive who may recollect the publication of ‘Tom Jones,’ at least, if not 
of ‘Clarissa.’ In that time, probably twelve novels have appeared, of 
the first rank—a prodigious number, of such a kind, in any department 
of literature; (by the help of Sir Walter Scott and Miss Edgeworth we 
may now at least double the number)—and the whole class of novels 
must have had more influence on the public, than all other sorts of books 
combined. Nothing popular can be frivolous ; whatever influences mul- 
titudes, must be of proportionable importance. Bacon and Turgot would 
have contemplated with inquisitive admiration this literary revolution.” ’ 


And soon after, while admitting that Tom Jones (for example) 
is so far from being a moral book, as to be deserving of the 
severest reprobation, he adds— 

‘ « Yet even in this extreme case I must observe that the same book 
inspires the greatest abhorrence of the duplicity of Blifil, of the hypo- 
crisy of Thwackum and Square ; that Jones himself is interesting by his 
frankness, spirit, kindness, and fidelity—all virtues of the first class. The 
objection is the same in its principle with that to the Iliad. The ancient 
epic exclusively presents war—the modern novel love; the one what was 
most interesting in public life, and the other what is most brilliant in pri- 
vate—and both with an unfortunate disregard of moral restraint.”’ 


He makes a still better answer to Mr Stewart’s more refined 
and formidable objection, that novels blunt our natural sympa- 
thies by the too-frequent exhibition of aggravated distress, and 
at the same time dissociate them from the active habit of benefi- 
cence, for the exercise of which they of course afford no occa- 
sion. ‘To this the main answer is, that fictitious suffering is never 
exhibited but for the purpose of exciting Pity (while the misery of 
real life frequently appears under very different relations), and that 
this association, which is the true root of compassion, is strength- 
ened and not weakened by repetition ; at the same time that pity 
necessarily implies so much of an effort towards actual relief, as to 
follow the law of active habits in general, and to give force to 
the beneficent propensity. ‘ If this were not so,’ he concludes, 
‘ what would be the case of those good men who see misery often, 
‘ and seldom, or perhaps never, may have the means of relieving 
‘it? Mr Stewart will not suppose that their hearts will be har- 
‘dened, or that their pity will not be in many respects more 
* lively and eager than that of those who have relieved themselves 
‘ by beneficence. On the contrary, he will acknowledge that the 
‘ facility of relieving the coarser distresses is one of the circum- 
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‘ stances which corrupt and harden the rich, and fills them with 
‘ the insolent conceit, that all the wounds of the human heart can 
* be healed by their wealth.’ 

There is a very curious entry in the Journal for August 1811. 
On Sunday the 18th, he attends the funeral of Governor Duncan, 
and hears a very poor discourse on the immortality of the soul. 
* Contemplations,’ he adds, ‘ passed in my mind which I should 
‘ be almost afraid to communicate to any creature!’ On the 
day following, however, he seems to have taken courage to set 
down at least a part of them, in one of the most subtle and fine 
drawn speculations that have any where been produced on the 
subject. The object is to show how near the sentiments of a 
speculative atheist may approach to those of a true believer, on 
the two great points of the being of a God, and the immortality of 
his rational creatures. As to the first, he observes that such a 
person may very well have the warmest love and reverence for per- 
fect virtue, and if so, can scarcely avoid personifying this concep- 
tion, in the course of his lofty meditations—and then ‘ How small 
‘ is the difference between the evanescent individuality to which the 
reasonings of the philosophical theist reduce or exalt the divinity, 
and the mental reality into which the imagination of him who 
is called an atheist may brighten his personification of virtue !’ 
As to immortality, again, the process is as summary ; and the 
assumptions still bolder. He holds it to be clear, that the only 
sound foundation for this belief (independent of revelation), is the 
feeling that beings capable of an indefinite progress in virtue and 
happiness, should not be cut short in that progress by such an 
accident as death, but that fear of punishment or hope of reward, 
in its future stages, are altogether unworthy of being taken into 
consideration. But 


a. 


‘ 
6 


«« When the mind is purified from these gross notions, it is evident that 
the belief of a future state can no longer rest on the merely selfish idea of 
preserving its own individuality. When we make a farther progress, it 
becomes indifferent whether the same individuals who now inhabit the 
universe, or others who do not yet exist, are to reach that superior de- 
gree of virtue and happiness of which human nature seems to be 
rapable. The object of desire is the quantity of virtue and happiness— 
not the identical beings who are to act and to enjoy. Even those 
who distinctly believe in the continued existence of their fellow-men, 
are unable to pursue their opinion through any considerable part of 
its consequences. The dissimilarity between Socrates at his death, 
and Socrates in a future state, ten thousand years after death, and 
ten thousand times wiser and better, is so very great, that to call 
these two beings by the same name, is rather a consequence of the im- 
perfection of language, than of exact views in philosophy. ‘There is no 
practical identity. The Socrates of Elysium can feel no interest in recol- 
lecting what befel the Socrates of Athens. He is infinitely more re- 
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moved from his former state than Newton was in this world from his 
infancy. 

‘ « Now the philosopher, who for his doubts is called an Atheist, may 
desire and believe the future progress of intelligent beings, though he may 
doubt whether the progress being made by the same individuals, be either 
proved or very important. His feelings will scarcely differ at all, and his 
opinions very little, from him who is called a Theist.”’ 

Ingenious as this is, we do not hesitate to say that it is unsound : 
the obvious defect being, that this refined atheistical ereed en- 
tirely excludes any belief i in the moral government of the world— 
and though founded on a supposed enthusiasm for moral excel- 
lence, necessarily denies all moral agency, and refuses all moral 
influence to its poetical personification. It seems to us also, that 
without the feeling of identity, there can be no proper conception 
either of a progress or of immortality, and, in truth, no equiva- 
lent conception. ‘The whole speculation, indeed, appears to us 
to be curious, principally as affording one of the few examples 
which his life ever afforded, of notions thrown out me rely as ex- 
ercitations of the intellect and materials for farther reflection, 
without much belief in their truth, or much concern for their 
tendency. It is but justice, however, to the author to observe, 
that he concludes by a strong statement of the practical advan- 
tages of the theistic scheme ; and assigns a very amiable and cha- 
racteristic reason for looking with some favour upon these very 
questionable suggestions. ‘ I am pleased,’ he says, ‘ with these 

* contemplations, as showing that good men have not been able 
‘ to differ so much from each other as they imagine; and that 
amidst all the deviations of the understanding, the beneficent 
necessity of their nature keeps alive the same sacred feelings.’ 

To the theological decision which occurs in the succeeding 
page, we give, however, our unqualified concurrence. 

‘ « Read this morning a sermon by Atterbury, which gave rise to one of 
his controversies with Hoadley. It is on 1 Corinthians, xv. 19: ¢ If in 
this life only we have hope in C hrist, we are of all men most xt MP To 
seek precise propositions in the ardent phrases of a writer like Paul, full 
of uncultivated eloquence, and destitute of exactness and order, is a very 
vain attempt; but the general sense of this text seems to me to depend on 
the words ‘ in Christ ;’ and to be, If you, Converts, hope for temporal 
and outward advantages from your conversion to Cliristianity, your dis- 
appointment will be complete. Atterbury, on the contrary, gives it a 
construction which ¢ends to persuade the reader that, without a future 
state, the practice of morality would lead to misery,—a doctrine more 
Smmoral than any thing in Mandeville; and of which the destructive 
tendency would justify the interference of the magistrate more than most 
other principles published ¢ among men, if the danger were not prevented 
by its monstrous absurdity.”’ 


But we must now turn to matters of secular interest. How 


a 
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masterly and honest is this short summary of the Regency question 
of 1789 :— 


« «On calmly reviewing the subject, the difference between both parties 
becomes so small as to be scarcely perceptible. ‘Those who contended 
for the right of Parliament, allowed the Prince of Wales to have an irre- 
sistible claim. Why? Not surely, for his superior personal merits, as 
if it had been an elective office ; but because there was a parity of expe- 
diency, and an analogy of law, in his favour; because recourse to the 
next heir, as a regent, prevented contest, as hereditary succession to the 
crown does. ‘The dispute is, therefore, reduced to this v very nice and 
subtle question of legal metaphysics—whether the parity of reason was 
such as amounted to a ground for the judgment of a court, or only such 
as irresistibly determined the conscience of a body on whom necessity 
had conferred a right of election? A right of election irresistibly con- 
fined by conscience to one individual, differs very little from a mere 
power of recognition. This is such an evanescent question, that it would 
be difficalt for a legal Aquinas or Windham to determine ; yet how wide 
does the difference appear, when it is looked at with the eyes of faction, 
and displayed with all the exaggerations of eloquence!” ’ 


There are some excellent remarks on Rulhiére’s History of 
Poland. We can only give the summary, which is sufficiently 
decided. 

‘ « This is a book which will not let a reader stop, and which it requires 
considerable powers of oblivion to forget. The facts are not only new, 
but they are unlike those with which we are familiar; they supply a 
chapter in the history of manners and national character. The Sclavonic 
race appears in action with its two chief nations, the Russians and Poles ; 
the first under a single tyrant ; the second under a tumultuary assembly 
of a hundred thousand gentlemen. Probity and courage give some inte- 
rest to the falling Turks, and the great name of Greece sheds somewhat 
of the lustre of heroism on the wild adventure of such a ruftian as Alexis 
Orloff in favour of those wretched Greeks (but Greeks still!) whom he 
seduced to revolt, and abandoned to their fate. These very singular na- 
tions are not merely described, but exhibited with lively and dramatic 
particularity, through all the varieties of war and peace. Even the blunt- 
ness of the English seamen, to whom Orloff owed his undeserved fame, 
though so familiar to us, becomes very striking in the new coutbleation. 
Liberty—even the most imperfect and lawless liberty, produces energy 
and dignity in Poland. The old General Bramicki, Mohranowski, the 
Pulawskis, were worthy of having fought against Cesar at Pharsalia. 
Universal slavery produces its usual fruits in Russia; not one native 
Muscovite shows a glimpse of genius or virtue ; the words, ‘ slave’ and 
‘ man,’ are, it seems, the same in the language of these wretches. There 
would surely be a greater destruction of understanding and virtue in the 
loss of one Swiss canton, or English parish, than in that of fifty planet 
loads of Muscovites !” ’ 


The following short reflection on the character of Eastern art, 
is worth transeribing ;— 
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‘ « Their superstition seems to have thought human beauty too mean 
an ornament for a god. Human beauty requires the human form ; but 
the Eastern religion and art, unable to show superior strength by Hercu- 
lean muscles, recurred to the rude expedient of indicating it by gigantic 
size, or by many hands: and the sculptor who could not represent divine 
intelligence in a face, attempted to express it by four heads. There are 
traces of these notions in the Grecian mythology sufficient to show its 
descent; but, at last, after art had been toiling in India, in Persia, and 
in Egypt, to produce monsters, beauty and grace were discovered in 
Greece. 

‘ «It is probable that the quantity of labour employed in England on 
docks, canals, and other useful works during the last fifty years, is greater 
than that employed on all the boasted works of Asia, from the wall of 
China to the Pyramids. To pierce a country in all directions with canals, 
is, in truth, a greater work than any of them. But our public works 
being dispersed, unornamented, and for purposes of obvious use, want the 
qualities that impose on the vulgar imagination.” ’ 


The following remark could only have occurred to a man of 
profound thought, and large observation. 


‘ « Talents are, in my sense, habitual powers of execution; and they 
may be often very disproportioned to the understanding. Those who 
content themselves with the common speculations of their age, generally 
possess the talent of expressing them, which must have become pretty 
widely diffused before the speculations become common: But there are 
times when there is a general tendency towards something higher, and 
when no man has quite reached the objects, still less the subsequent and 
auxiliary powers of expression. In these intervals, between one mode of 
thinking and another, literature seems to decline, while mind is really 
progressive ; because no one has acquired the talent of the new manner 
of thinking. This observation appears to me very extensively applicable 
to the past history of literature, and to be likely to be more extensively 
applicable to its future history.”’ 


And this also: ‘ The philosophy of this age has weakened the 
‘ prejudice of Nationality ; but it has reached the further stage of 
* estimating the great value of the principle.’ 

What can be more wise and true than this apparently simple 
remark ?— 


‘ « A benevolent man estimates others by the degree in which he 
can make them happy; a selfish man, by the degree in which he can 
make them subservient to his own interest. To estimate human beings 
merely or chiefly by their intrinsic merits, and to act towards them on 
that principle, is a proud pretension; but evidently inconsistent with the 
condition of human nature. It would be natural in mere spectators, but 
not in those who are themselves engaged in the race of life. The evi- 
dent effect of it is, after all, to cheat ourselves. When we suppose that 
we are estimating others on principles of severe justice, we may be giving 
judgment on them, under the influence of dislike, disgust, or anger.” ’ 
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The following, not very sanguine, anticipations of the fortunes 


of Spanish America in 1811, have been receiving confirmation 
almost ever since :— 


«« Spanish America seems destined to wade through blood to in- 
dependence—whether to liberty is another question. The mixture and 
mutual hostility of races, Europeans, creoles, mulattoes, Americans, and 
negroes ; the animosities founded on physical and sensible differences, 
strengthened by contempt on one side, and by envy and resentment on 
the other ; the struggle of the new principles that naturally follow inde- 
pendence, with the power of the church and the nobility ; the natural 
tendency of a new government towards democracy, and the peculiar un- 
fitness of such acommunity as that of Spanish America for popular insti- 
tutions; the vast distance, and the barriers of mountains and deserts 
between the various provinces ; their long habits of being administered 
by governments independent of each other ;—all these causes seem to 
promise a long series of bloody commotions. If the issue was certainly 
a good government, it might seem a matter of small moment to a distant 
observer, whether the insignificant and insipid lives of a hundred thousand 
creoles were twenty years shorter or longer ; but, unhappily, there is no 
such certainty. On the contrary, the more blood is spilt by assassination 
and massacre, the less chance there is of establishing a free government. 
The evil is, that the survivors are trained to inhumanity and dishonesty ; 
and thereby rendered incapable of liberty. A civil war is better than 
assassination and massacre ; it has a system of discipline; it has laws, 
duties, and virtues ; but it must end in military despotism. The exam- 
ple of Washington is solitary.” ’ 


The entry under 6th March, 1817, has, to the writer of this 
article, a melancholy interest, even at this distance of time. It 
refers to the motion recently made in the House of Commons for 
a new writ, on the death of Mr Horner. The reflections with 
which it closes must, we think, be interesting always. 


‘« March 6th.—The only event which now appears interesting to me, is 
the scene in the House of Commons on Monday. Lord Morpeth opened 
it in a speech so perfect, that it might have been well placed as a passage 
in the most elegant English writer ; it was full of feeling; every topic 
was skilfully presented, and contained, by a sort of prudence which is a 
part of taste, within safe limits; he slid over the thinnest ice without 
cracking it. Canning filled well, what would have been the vacant place 
of a calm observer of Horner's public life and talents. Manners Sutton’s 
most affecting speech was a tribute of affection from a private friend 
become a political enemy; Lord Lascelles, at the head of the country 
gentlemen of England, closing this affecting, improving, and most memo- 
rable scene by declaring, ‘ that if the sense of the House could have been 
taken on this occasion, it would have been unanimous.’ I may say 
without exaggeration, that never were so many words uttered without 
the least suspicion of exaggeration ; and that never was so much honour 
paid in any age or nation to intrinsic claims alone. A Howard intro- 
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duced, and an English House of Commons adopted, the proposition of 
thus honouring the memory of a man of thirty-eight, the son of a shop- 
keeper, who never filled an office, or had the power of obliging a living 
creature, and whose grand title to this distinction was the belief of his 
virtue. How honourable to the age and to the House! A country 
where such sentiments prevail is not ripe for destruction.” 


But we must draw to a conclusion ; though the infinite variety 
which the book presents of profound remarks, ingenious discus- 
sions, and acute observations on so great a diversity of subje cts, 
has made even these copious extracts but an inadequate spe cimen 
of its merits. . There is a great deal about Madame de Stael, and 
her writings; and about Burke, and his transcendent, though 
often misunderstood, excellence. There are admirable characters 
of Fox, Windham, and Nelson—much profound discussion on 
European politics with Gentz and B. Constant—and a profusion 
of most candid, refined, and original criticism on Spenser, Pope, 
Richardson, Fielding, and Addison, as well as upon Kant, Schel- 
ling, and the other German philosophers with whom he is fami- 
liar, ‘There are many lively and entertaining narratives of vari- 
ous tours performed by him in India, enriched with the reflec- 
tions of a most vigilant and comprehensive mind on the state of 
Indian Society, and most interesting speculations on Indian lite- 
rature and philosophy. There are journ: ils of various excursions 
to Paris, with aneedotes of almost all the distinguished persons 
who figured upon that busy scene. There are bes autiful letters, 
on topics of the deepest interest, between him and his gifted but 
unfortunate friend, the late Rev. Robert Hall; and discussions 
upon history and ethical philosophy, with reference to the two 
great works he had meditated in those departme nts, which have 
now acquired an additional interest from the i imperfect state in 
which he was destined to leave those magnificent designs. We 
have not space to give more than a catalogue of these treasures ; 
and scarcely know where to select the very few additional speci- 
mens on which we can venture. ‘The following short sketch of 
Horne Tooke we give, chiefly as an example of his most rare 
manner—that of severity. After very high praise of his style and 
vigorous perspicuity, he s says, 





‘ As to praise, he confines it to a few of his own sycophants. He 


praises nobody that deserves it, exc¢ pt Rogers. His invectives against 


his age, his country, and his lite ‘rary contemporaries, are not worthy of : 
wise or good man ; his temper is soured, and his character corrupted = 


philology and disappointed ambition. With an admirable simplicity of 
style, his book shows no simplicity of character; he is full of petty 
tricks, to entangle and surprise his reader ; he prepares for every state- 


ment by exciting wonder; he never makes it plainly, but always tri- 
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umphs over the blindness of the whole human race, who left him the 
discovery.” ’ 

What he says of Hogarth is excellent; though he denies that 
his is the only school of painting which strengthens moral im- 
pressions. * Have not dying Christs,’ he asks, | ‘ taught fortitude 
to the virtuous sufferer? Have not Holy Families cherished 
and ennobled the domestic affections ? The tender genius of 
the Christian morality, even in its most corrupt state, has made 
a mother and her child the highest object of sflectionate super- 
stition.’ This is beautiful ; but the characteristic and general- 
izing part is what follows : 

“ The same circumstances at the same time directed both the pencil 
and the pen to common life. Hogarth arose with Richardson and Field- 
ing. The ¢ Rake’s Progress’ is a novel on canvass. The Dutch paint- 
ers had before painted familiar and low scenes ; but they were without 
any particular moral tendency ; and it was scenery, rather than the his- 
tory of ordinary life, which the »y represented. They were masters of the 
mechanism of their art, in which Hogarth was totally deficient. 

* Hogarth had extraordinary vigour of sense, and a quick perception of 
‘is aucun, with somewhat of that coarseness and prejudice against 
sensibility or re ‘finement, which men of that character are apt to entertain. 
Horace W alpole brought him to dine with Gray ; and complained that he 
was seated between Tragedy and Comedy. They did not talk to each 
other ; which he ought to have foreseen. Gray must have shrunk from 
Hogarth, and Hogarth must have laughed at Gray. Hogarth and John- 
son suited each other better. Both had most powerful and independent 
understandings ; neither had poetical sensibility. Both endeavoured to 
spare themselves the pain of knowing, and the shame of owning, that 
they were inferior to others in sensibility to the higher productions of 
art, by professing a contempt for such of them, as were not too formid- 
ably guarded by ancient fame and general reverence.” ’ 


‘ 
~ 
. 


‘ 





The following is just and striking ; and also remarkable as the 
germ of one of the most instructive and touching pieces of bio- 
graphy that has ever been given to the world. 


«« Sir'l’. More set out as a philosopher and reformer; but the coarseness, 
turbulence, and bloody contests of Lutheranism having frightened him, 
this most upright and merciful man became a persecutor of men as inno- 
cent, though not of such great minds, as himself. He predicted that the 
Reformation would produce universal vice, ignorance, and barbarism. 
‘Lhe events of a few years seemed to countenance his prophecy—but those 
of three centuries have belied it. Uis character is a most important 
example of the best man espousing the worst cause, and supporting it 
even by bad actions—which is the greatest lesson of charity that can be 
taught.” ’ 


We give the following as a short example of that rare talent of 
exhausting an argument by lucid arrangement, and compressing 
its whole substance into a’ few plain propositions, Southey, in 
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his specimens of English poetry, had proposed to estimate the 
poetical taste of each age, by the number of bad poems published 
in the course of it. But this, Sir James justly remarks, is most 
unfair to the more polished and literary eras, for the following 
plain considerations :— 

¢« J. The whole number of poems published in a polished age being 
greater, it is only the proportion of bad poems which ought to enter into 
the account. II. There are many poems written, but not published, in 
rude ages; in a refined period, the demand and the facility of publica- 
tion cause a much larger proportion of the poems written to be published. 
III. There being many more readers in a lettered age, among whom are 
many incompetent judges, there will be a demand, and even a temporary 
reputation for bad poems, till it is checked by the decision of the judging 
few, which always ultimately prevails. IV. There is another cause 
of the temporary reputation of bad poems [in a lettered age]. A book 
is sooner known, and consequently sooner ceases to be a novelty. The 
public appetite longs for something newer, though it should be worse.” ’ 


Sir James could not but feel, in the narrow circles of Bombay, 
the great superiority of London society; and he has thus record- 
ed his sense of it :— 


‘ « In great capitals, men of different provinces, professions, and pur- 

suits, are brought together in society, and are obliged to acquire a habit, 
a matter, and manner, mutually perspicuous and agreeable ; hence they 
are raised above frivolity, and are divested of pedantry. In small socie- 
ties this habit is not imposed by necessity ; they have lower, but more 
urgent subjects, which are interesting to all, level to all capacities, and 
require no effort or preparation of mind.”’ 
He might have added, that in a great capital the best of all sorts 
is to be met with; and that the adherents even of the most ex- 
treme or fantastic opinions are there so numerous, and generally 
so respectably headed, as to command a deference and_regard 
that would scarcely be shown to them when appearing as insu- 
lated individuals; and thus it happens that real toleration, and 
true modesty, as well as their polite simulars, are rarely to be 
met with out of great cities. This, however, is true only of 
those who mix largely in the general society of such places. Tor 
bigots and exclusives of all sorts, they are hot-beds and seats of 
corruption ; since, however absurd or revolting their tenets may 
be, such persons are sure to meet enough of their fellows to 
encourage each other. In the provinces, a believer in animal 
magnetism or German metaphysics has few listeners and no en- 
couragement; but in a place like London they make a little 
coterie ; who herd together, exchange flatteries, and take them- 
selves for the apostles of a new gospel. 

We fear we must stop here. In so great and miscellaneous a 
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collection we have been bewildered in our choice of specimens, 
and do not think, on looking back to them, that we have been 
very happy in our selection, Enough, however, has probably 
been shown to give those who have not seen the book a notion 
of the entertainment it may afford them; and this, of course, is 
our main object. 

In such selections as we have made, the reader will not fail to 
observe that we have followed out the view which we ventured 
to take at the outset, as to the true character and interest of this 
publication ;—regarding it rather as a repository of the author’s 
thoughts and reasonings, than an account of his fortunes or con- 
duct—as a supplement, in short, to his published writings, and 
not a record of his personal experiences. In going over it, in- 
deed, we feel that we should have been inexcusable in taking any 
other view. By far the greater part of it is of Sir James’s own 
writing ; and it would perhaps have been more rightly entitled 
‘ Journals and Letters of Sir James Mackintosh, with a short 
* Account of his Life.’ When his works accordingly come to be 
collected, we have no doubt that most of what is now before us 
will go into the collection ; and be read with delight and admira- 
tion, long after it has become a matter of indifference where he 
was born and educated—what places he represented in Parlia- 
ment—what offices he filled, or should have filled,—or with 
whom he most delighted to associate. 

There are some fragments of conversation and some livel 
anecdotes in the London Journal. But it has evidently been 
kept with little diligence; and the greater part of it is, for the 
present, withheld—and probably for good reasons. Though a 
most candid and even indulgent judge of the conduct and charac- 
ter of other men, he had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and a 
sovereign contempt for baseness. We can well understand, there- 
fore, that it may have been prudent not yet to make public his 
private notices of some of his contemporaries: But we earnestly 
hope that they will be carefully preserved; and in due time 
brought forward, to assist in adjusting the sentence which another 
generation will assuredly pronounce on the merits of that which 
is now passing away. If much of what has been suppressed is 
like the following, we cannot much wonder at the suppression. 
But we rather think that this little ebullition is wntque ; and are 
inclined to ascribe it to some small dyspeptical sequel of the din- 
ner to which it refers:—‘ At dinner , a tiresome good-na- 
* tured scamp, the most vulgar fool ever talked of in a 
* capital, and , just kept alive by spite, but rather more 
‘ cheerful of late, and pouring himself out in hackneyed stories, at 
‘ which the duke laughed, and frowned.’ For the sake of 
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f the editor, we hope these blanks are as impenetrable in London, 
as in our Northern Beeotia. 

The editor has incorporated with his work some letters ad- 
dressed to him by friends of his father, containing either anec- 
dotes of his earlier life, or observations on his character and 
merits. It was naiewal for a person whose age precluded him 
from speaking on his own authority of any but recent transac- 
tions, to seek for this assistance; and the information contributed 
by Lord Abinger and Mr Basil Montague (the former especially) 
is very interesting. The other letters present us with little more 
than the opinion of the writers as to his character. If these 
i should be thought too laudatory, there is another character which 
has lately fallen under our eye, which certainly is not liable to 
that objection. In the * Table-Talk’ of the late Mr Coleridge, 
we find these words, ‘ I doubt if Mackintosh ever heartily appre- 
* ciated an eminently original man. After all his fluency and 
‘ brilliant erudition, you can rarely carry off any thing worth 
‘ preserving. You might not improperly write upon his fore- 
* head, ** Warehouse to let.”’ We wish to speak tenderly of a 
man of genius, and we believe of amiable dispositions, who has 
; been so recently removed from his friends and admirers. But so 
‘ portentous a misjudgment as this, and coming from such a quar 
| ter, cannot be passed over without notice. If Sir James Mackin- 
tosh had any talent more conspicuous and indisputable than an- 
other, it was that of appreciating the merits of eminent and orivi- 
nal men. His great learning and singular soundness of judgme! nit 
; enabled him to do this truly ; while his kindness of nature, his 
zeal for human happiness, and his perfect freedom from prejudice 
or vanity, prompted him, above most other men, to do it heartily. 
As a proof, we would merely refer our readers to his admiral)le 
character of Lord Bacon in this Journal (see No. 53, vol. xxvii.) 
And then, as to his being a person from whose conversation 
little could be carried away, why the most characteristic and 
remarkable thing about it, was that the whole of it might be car- 
ried away—it was so lucid, precise, and brilliantly perspicuous ! 
The joke of the ‘ Warehouse to let’ is not, we confess, quite level 
to our capacities. It can scarcely mean (though that is the most 
obvious sense) that the head was empty—as that is inconsistent 
with the rest even of this splenetic delineation. If it was intend- 
ed to insinuate that it was ready for the indiscriminate reception 
of any thing which any one might choose to put into it, there 
could not be a more gross misconception; as we have no doubt 
Mr Coleridge must often have sufficiently experienced. And by 
whom is this discovery, that Mackintosh’s conversation present- 
ed nothing that could be carried away, thus confidently an- 
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nounced? Why, by the very individual against whose own oracular 
and interminable talk the same complaint has been made, by 
friends and by foes, and with an unanimity unprecedented, for 
the last forty years. The admiring, or rather idolizing, nephew, 
who has lately put forth this hope ful specimen of his” relics, has 
recorded in the preface, that ‘ his conversation at all times re- 
quired attention; and that the demand on the intellect of the 
hearer was often very great; and that, when he got into his 
** huge circuit” and large illustrations, most people had lost him, 
and naturally enough supposed that he had lost himself.’ Nay, 
speaking to this very point, of the ease or difficulty of carrying 
away any definite notions from what he said, the partial kinsman 
is ples ised to inform us, that, with all his familiarity with the 
inspired style of his relative, he himself has often gone away, 
after listening to him for several delightful hours, ‘with divers 
masses of reasoning in his head, but without being able to per- 
ceive what connexion they had with each other. In such cases,’ 
he adds, ‘ I have mused, sometimes even for days afterwards, upon 
‘ the words, till at length, spontaneously as it were, the fire would 
‘ kindle,’ &c, &ce. And this is the person who is pleased to de- 
nounce Sir James Mackintosh as an ordinary man ; and especially 
to object to his conversation, that, though brilliant and fluent, 
there was rarely any thing in it which could be carried away ! 

An attack so unjust and so arrogant leads naturally to com- 
parisons, which it could be easy to follow out to the signal 
discomfiture of the party attacking. But without going beyond 
what is thus forced upon our notice, we shall only say, that 
nothing could possibly set the work before us in so favourable 
a point of view as a comparison between it and the volumes of 
* Table Talk,’ to which we have already made reference—unless, 
perhaps, it were the contrast of the two minds which are respec- 
tively portrayed in these publications. 

In these memorials of Sir James Mackintosh we trace through- 
out, the workings of a powerful and unclouded intellect, nou- 

rished by wholesome learning, raised and instructed by fearless 
though reverent questionings of ‘he sages of other times (which 
is the permitted Necromancy of the wise), exercised by free 
discussion with the most distinguished among the living, and 

made acquainted with its own strength and weakness, not only 
by a constant intercourse with other powe rful minds, but by mix- 
ing, with energy and deliberation, in practical estate and af- 
hives and here pouring itself out in a delightful miscellany of 
elegant criticism, original speculation, and profound practical 
suggestions on polities, religion, history, and all the greater 
and the lesser duties, the arts and the elegancies of life—all 
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expressed with a beautiful clearness and tempered dignity— 
breathing the purest spirit of good-will to mankind—and bright- 
ened not merely by an ardent. hope, but an assured faith in their 
constant advancement in freedom, intelligence, and virtue. 

On all these points, the * Table Talk’ of his poetical con- 
temporary appears to us to present a most mortifying contrast ; 
and to render back merely the image of a moody mind, i incapa- 
ble of mastering its own imaginings, and consti intly seduced by 
them, or by a misdirected ambition, to attempt impracticable 
things—naturally attracted by dim paradoxes rather than lucid 
truth, and preferring, for the most part, the obscure and neglect- 
ed parts of learning to those that are useful and clear—mare hing, 
in short, at all times, under the exclusive guidance of the Pillar 
of Smoke—and, like the body of its original oer wandering 
all his days in the desert, without ever coming in sight of the 
promised land. 

Consulting little at any time with any thing but his own pre- 
judices and fancies, he seems, in his later days, to have with- 
drawn altogether from the correction of equal minds, and to have 
nourished ‘the assurance of his own infallibility, by delivering 
mystical oracles from his cloudy shrine, all day long, toa small 
set of disciples, from whom neither que stion nor interruption was 
allowed. ‘Ihe result of this necessarily was, an exacerbation of 
all the morbid tendencies of the mind, a daily increasing igno- 
rance of the course of = and affairs in the world, and a 
proportional confidence in his own dogmas and dreams, which 
must have been oor - least, if not entirely subverted, by 
a closer contact with the general mass of intelligence. Un- 
fortunately this unhealthful training (peculiarly unhealthful for 
such a constitution) produced not ‘merely a great eruption of 
ridiculous blunders and pitiable prejudices, but seems at last to 
have brought on a confirmed and thoroughly diseased habit of 
uncharitableness, and misanthropic anticipations of corruption 
and misery throughout the civilized world. ‘The indiscreet reve- 
lations of the work to which we have alluded have now brought 
to light instances, not only of intemperate abuse of men of the 
highest intellect and most unquestioned purity, but such pre- 
dictions of evil from what the rest of the world has been con- 
tented to receive as improvements, and such suggestions of in- 
tolerant and tyrannical remedies, as no man would believe could 
proceed from a cultivated intellect of the present age; if the 
early history of this particular intellect had not indicated an 
inherent aptitude for all extreme opinions, and prepared us for 
the usual conversion of one extreme into another. 
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And it is worth while to mark here also, and in respect mere- 
ly of consistency and ultimate authority with mankind, the ad- 
vantage which a sober and well-regulated understanding will 
always have over one which claims to be above ordinances ; ; and 
trusting either to an unerring opinion of its own strength, or 
even to a true sense of it, gives itself up to its first strong im- 
pression, and sets at defiance all other reason and authority. Sir 
James Mackintosh had, in his youth, as much ambition and as 
much consciousness of power as Mr Coleridge could have; but 
the utmost extent of his early aberrations (in his Vindicie Gal- 
lice) was an over-estimate of the probabilities of good from a 
revolution of violence ; and a much greater under-estimate of the 
mischiefs with which such experiments are sure to be attended, 
and the value of settled institutions and long familiar forms. 
Yet, though in his philanthropic enthusiasm he did miscalculate 
the relative value of their opposite forces (and speedily admitted 
and rectified the error), he never for an instant disputed the ex- 
istence of both elements in the equation, or affected to throw a 
doubt upon any of the great principles on which civil society 
reposes, On the contr ary, in his earliest as well as his latest 
writings, he pointed ste adily to the great institutions of Property 
and Marriage, and to the necessary authority of Law and Religion 
as essential to the being of a state, and the well-being of any 
human society. It followed, therefore, that when disappointed 
in his too-sanguine expectations from the French Revolution, 
he had nothing to retract in the substance and scope of his 
opinions ; and merely tempering their announcement with the gra- 
vity and caution of maturer years, he gave them out again in ~ his 
later days to the world, with the accumulated authority of a whole 
life of consistency and study. At no period of that life, did 
he fail to assert the right of the people to political and religious 
freedom, and to the protection of just and equal laws, enacted by 
representatives truly chosen by themselves ; and he never uttered a 
syllable that could ‘be construed into an approv al or even an acqui- 
escence in, persecution and intolerance, or in the maintenance of 
authority for any other purpose than to give effect to the en- 
lis ehtened and deliberate will of the community. ‘To enforce these 
doctrines his whole life was devoted ; and though not permitted to 
complete either of the great works he had projected, he was en- 
abled to finish de tached } portions of each, sufficient not only fully 
to develope his principles, but to give a clear view of the whole 
design, and to put it in the power of any succeeding artist to 
proceed with the execution. 

Mr Coleridge, too, was an early and most ardent admirer of 
the French Revolution ; but the fruits of that admiration in him 
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were, not a reasoned and statesmanlike apology for some of its 
faults and excesses, but a resolution to advance the regeneration of 
mankind at a still quicker rate, by setting before their eyes the 
pattern of a yet more exquisite form of society : And accordingly, 
when a full grown man, he actually gave into, if he did not origi- 
nate, the scheme of what he and his friends called a P antisocracy 
-~-a form of society in which there was to be neither law nor go- 
vernment, neither priest, judge, nor magistrate—in which all pro- 
perty was to be in common, and every man left to act upon his own 
sense of duty and affection ! ‘This fact is enough—and whether he 
afterwards passed through the stages of a Jacobin, which he seems 
to deny—ora hotheaded Morav ian, which he seems to admit,—is 
really ‘of no consequence. ‘The character of his understanding is 
settled with all reasonable men ; as well as the authority that is due 
to the anti-reform and anti-toleration maxims which he seems to 
have spent his latter years in venting. ‘Till we saw this posthu- 
mous publication, we had, to be sure, no conception of the extent 
to which these maxims were carried; and we now think that few 
of the Conservatives (who were not originally Pantisocratists) 
will venture to adopt them. Not only is the Reform Bill de- 
nounced as the spawn of mere wickedness, injustice, and igno- 
rance, and the reformed House of Commons as § low, vulgar, 
‘ meddling, and sneering at every thing noble and retined,’ but 
the wise and the good, we are assured, will, in every country, 
‘speedily become disgusted with the representative form of govern- 

‘ment, brutalized as it is by the predomini ince of democracy in 
‘ England, France, and Belgium ;’ and then the remedy is, that 
they will recur to a new, though, we confess, not very compre- 
hensible form of ‘ Pure Monarchy, in which the reason of the 

‘ people shall become efficient in the apparent will of the King !’ 
Moreover, he is for a total dissolution of the union with Ire- 
land, and its erection into a separate and independent kingdom. 
He is against Negro emancipation—sees no use in reducing taxa- 
tion—and designates Malthus’s demonstration of a mere matter 
of fact by a redundant accumulation of evidence, by the polite and 
appropriate appellation of ‘a lie ;’ and represents it as more dis- 
graceful and abominable than any thing that the weakness and 
wickedness of man have ever before given birth to. 

Such as his temperance and candour are in politics, they are 
also in religion; and recommended and excused by the same fla- 
grant senteedietion to his early tenets. W hether he ever was a 
proper Moravian or not we care not to enquire. It is admitted, 
and even stated somewhat boastingly in this book, that he was a 
bold Dissenter from the church. He thanks heaven, indeed, that 
he * had gone much farther than the Unitarians.’ And to make 
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his boldness still more engaging, he had gone these lengths, not 
only against the authority, of our Doctors, but against the clear 
and admitted doctrine and teaching of the Apostles themselves. 
* What care I,’ I said, ‘ for the Platonisms of John, or the Rabbin- 
‘isms of Paul? My conscience revolts—that was the ground of 
‘my Unitarianism.’ And by and by, this infallible and oracular 
person does not hesitate to declare, that others, indeed, may do as 
they choose, but he, for his part, can never allow that Unitarians 
are Christians! and, giving no credit for ‘ revolting consciences’ to 
any one but himself, charges all Dissenters in ‘the lump, with 
hating the Church much more than they love religion—is furious 
against the re peal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the Catho- 
lic {mancipation,—and at last actually, and in good set terms, 

denies that any Dissenter has a right to toleration ! and, in per- 
fect consistence, maintains that it is the duty of the magistrate to 
stop heresy and schism by persecution—if he only has reason to 
think that in this way the evil may be arrested ; adding, by way 
ofe xample, that he would be ready * to ship off—any where,’ any 
missionaries who might attempt to disturb the undoubting Lu- 
theranism of certain exemplary Norwegians, whom he takes 

under his special protection. 

We are tempted to say more. But we desist ; and shall pur- 
sue this parallel no farther. Perh: aps we have already been be- 
trayed into feelings and expressions that may be object ted to. 
We should be sorry if this could be done justly . But we do not 
question Mr C oleridge’ s sincerity. We admit, too, that he was 
a man of much poe stical sensibility, and had visions of intellect- 
ual sublimity, and glimpses of comprehensive truths, which he 
could neither reduce into order nor combine into system. But out 
of poetry and metaphysics, we think he was nothing ; and emi- 
nently disqui ified, not only by the defects, but by the best parts 
of his ve nius, as well as by “his te mper and habits, for forming any 
sound “judg rment on the business and affairs of our actual world. 

And yet it is for his preposterous judgments on such subjects that 
his memory is now held in affected reverence by those who 
laughed at him, all through his life, for what gave ‘him his only 
claim to admiration ; and who’ now magnify ‘his genius for no 
other purpose but to give them an opportunity to quote, as of 
grave authority, his mere delirations, on reform, dissent, and 
toleration—his cheering predictions of the approaching millen- 
nium of pure monarchy—or his demonstrations of the absolute 
harmlessness of taxation, and the sacred duty of all sorts of effi- 
cient persecution. We are sure we treat Mr C oleridge with all 
possible respect, when we say, that Ais name can lend no more 
plausibility to absurdities like these, than the far greater names 
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of Bacon or Hobbes could do, to the belief in sympathetic me- 
dicines, or in churchyard apparitions. 

We fear we have already transgressed our just limits. But 
before concluding, we wish to say a word on a notion which we 
find pretty | generally entertained, that Sir James Mackintosh did 
not sufficiently turn to profit the talent which was committed to 
him; and did much less than, with his gifts and opportunities, he 
ought to have done. He himself seems, no doubt, to have been 
occasionally of that opinion; and yet we cannot but think it in a 
great degree erroneous. If he had not, in e uly life, conceived 
the ambitious design of executing two great works, one on the 
principles of Morals and L egislation, and one on English His- 
tory ; or had not let it be understood, for many years before his 
death, that he was actually employed on the latter, we do 
not imagine that, with all ‘the knowledge his friends had (and 
all the world now has) of his qualifications, any one would 
have thought of visiting his memory with such a re pros ach. We 
know of no code of morality which makes it imperative on every 
man of extraordinary talent or learning to write a large book— 
and could readily point to instances ‘where such persons have 
gone with unquestioned honour to their graves, without leaving 
any such memorial—and been judged to have acted up to the last 
article of their duty, merely by enlightening society by their 
lives and conversation, and disch: arging with ability and integrity 
the offices of magistracy or legislatio: 1, to which they may have 
been called. But looking even to the sort of debt which may 
be thought (though we can admit no such construction) to 
have been contracted by the announcement of these works, we 
annot but think that the public has received a very respectable 
dividend—and, being at the best but a gratuitous creditor—ought 
not now to withhold a thankful discharge and aequittance. ‘The dis- 
course on Ethical Philosophy is full payment, we conceive, of one 
moiety of the first engagement,—and we are persuaded will be so 
received by all who can judge of its value ; and though the other 
moiety, which relates to Legislation, has not yet been tendered in 
form, there is reason to believe that there are assets in the hands 
of the executors from which this also may soon be liquidated. 
That great subject was certainly fully treated of in the Lectures of 
1799—and as it appears from some citations in these Memoirs, 
that, though for the most part delivered extempore, various notes 
and manuscripts relating to them have been preserved, we think 
it not unlikely that, with due diligence, the outline at least and 
main features of that interesting “disquisition may still be reco- 
vered. On the bill for History, too, it cannot ‘be denied that 
a large payment has been made to account—and as it was only 
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due for the period of the Revolution, any shortcoming that 
may appear upon that score, may be fairly held as compensated 
by the voluntary advances of value to a much greater extent, 
though referring to an earlier period. 

But, in truth, there never was any such debt or engagement 
on the part of Sir James ; and the public was, and continues, the 
only debtor on the transaction, for whatever it may have received 
of service or instruction at his hand. We have expressed else- 
where our estimate of the greatness of this debt; and of the value 
especially of the Histories he has left behind him. We have, 
to be sure, seen some sneering remarks on the dulness and 
uselessness of these works; and an attempt made to hold them 
up to ridicule, under the appellation of Philosophical histo- 
ries. We are not aware that such a name was ever applied to 
them by their author or their admirers. If they really deserve 
it, we are at a loss to conceive how it should be taken fora 
name of reproach; and it will scarcely be pretended that their 
execution is such as to justify its application in the way of deri- 
sion. We do not perceive, indeed, that this is pretended; and, 
strange as it may appear, the objection seems really to be, rather 
to the kind of writing in general, than to the defects of its execu- 
tion in this particular instance—the objector having a singular 
notion that history should consist of narrative only ; and that no- 
thing can be so tiresome and useless as any addition of explanation 
or remark. We have no longer room to expose, as it deserves, 
the strange misconception of the objects and uses of history, which 
we humbly conceive to be implied in such an opinion ; and shall 
therefore content ourselves with asking, whether any man really 
imagines that the modern history of any considers ible state, with 
its complicated system of foreign relations, and the play of its 
domestic parties, could be written in the manner of Herodotus ?—or 
be made intelligible (much less instructive) by the naked recital 
of transactions and occurrences? ‘These, in fact, are but the crude 
materials from which history should be constructed; the merealpha- 
bet out of which its lessons are afterwards to be spelled. If every 
reader had indeed the talents of an accomplished historian,—that 
knowledge of human nature, that large acquaintance with all col- 
lateral facts, and that force of understanding which are implied in 
such a name—and, at the same time, that leisure and love for the 
subject which would be necessary for this particular application of 
such gifts, the mere detail of facts, if full and impartial, might be 
sufficient for his purposes. But to every other class of readers, we 
will venture to say, that one half of such a history would be an 
insoluble enigma ; and the other half a source of the most gross 
misconceptions, Without some explanation of the views and 
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motives of the prime agents in great transactions—of the origin 
and state of opposite interests and opinions in large bodies of 
the people—and of their tendencies respectively to ascendency or 
decline—what intelligible account could be given, of any thing 
worth knowing in the history of the world for the last two hun- 
dred years ? abov e all, what useful lessons could be learned, for 
people or for rulers, from a mere series of events presented in 
detail, without any other information as to their causes or conse- 
quences than might be inferred from the sequence in which they 
appeared? ‘To us it appears that a mere record of the different 
places of the stars, and their successive changes of position, would 
be as good a system of Astronomy, as such a set of annals would 
be of History ; and that it would be about as reasonable to sneer 
at Newton and La Place for seeking to supersede the honest 
old star-gazers, by their philosophical histories of the heavens, as 
to speak in the same tone, of what Voltaire and Montesquieu and 
Mackintosh have attempted to do for our lower world. We have 
named these three, as having attended more peculiarly, and more 
impartially, than any others, at least in modern times, to this 
highest part of their duty. But, i in truth, all eminent Listeslaues 
have attended to it—from the time of Thue ydides downwards— 
the ancients putting the necessary explanations more frequently 
into the shape of imaginary orations—and the moderns into that 
of remark and dissertation. ‘The very first, perhaps, of Hume’s 
many excellences consists in these philosophical summaries of the 
reasons and considerations by which he supposes parties to have 
been actuated in great political movements ; which are fully more 
abstracted from the mere story, and very frequently less careful 
aud complete than the par: allel” explanations of Sir James Mack- 
intosh. For, with all his unrivalled sagacity, it is true, as Sir 
James has himself somewhere remarked, that Hume was too 
little of an antiquary to be always able to estimate the effect of 
motives in distant ages; and by referring too confidently to the 
principles of human nature, as “developed i in our own times, has 
often represented our ancestors as more reasonable, and much 
more argumentative, than they really were. 

That there may be, and have often been, abuses of this best 
part of history, is a reason only for valuing more highly what is 
exempt from such abuses ; and those who feel most veneration 
and gratitude for the lights afforded by a truly philosophical his- 
torian, will be sure to ‘look with most aversion on a counterfeit. 
No one, we suppose, will stand up for the introduction of igno- 
rant conjecture, shallow dogmatism, mawkish morality, or fac- 
tious injustice into the pages of history—or deny that the short- 
est and simplest annals are greatly preferable to such a per- 
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version. As to political partiality, however, it is a great mis- 
take to suppose that it could be in any degree excluded by con- 
fining history to a mere chronicle of facts——the truth being, that 
it is "chic fly in the statement of facts that this partiality displays 
itself; and that it is more frequently exposed to detection than 
assisted, by the arguments and explanations, which are supposed 
to be its best resources. We shall not resume what we have said 
in another place as to the merit of the Histories which are now in 
question ; but we fear not to put this on record, as our deliberate, 
and we think impartial, judgment—that they are the most can- 
did, the most judicious, and the most pregnant with thought, and 
moral and political wisdom, of any in which our domestic story 
has ever yet been recorded. 

But even if we should discount his Histories, and his Ethical 
Dissertation, we should still be of opinion, that Sir James 
Mackintosh had not died indebted to his country for the use he 
had made of his talents. In the volumes before us, he seems to 
us to have left them a rich legacy, and given shundean proofs of 
the industry with which he sought to the last to qualify himself 
for their instruction,—and the honourable place which his name 
must ever hold, as the associate of Romilly in the great and 
humane work of ameliorating our criminal law, might alone suf- 
fice to protect him from the imputation of baving done less than 
was required of him, in the course of his unsettled life. But, 
without dwelling upon the part he took in Parliament, on these 
and many other important questions both of domestic and foreign 
policy, we must be pe ‘rmitted to say, that they judge ill of the 
relative value of men’s contributions to the cause of general 
improvement, who make small account of the influence which 
one of high reputation for judgment and honesty may exercise, 
by his mere presence and conversation, in the higher classes of 
society, —and still more by such occasional pub Heathens as he 
may find leisure to make, in Journals of wide circulation, like this 
on which the reader is now looking—we trust with his accus- 
tomed indulgence. 

It is nowadmitte d, that the mature and enlightened opinion of the 
public must ultimately rule the country ; and we really know no 
other way in which this opinion can be so effe ctually matured and 
enlightened, It is not by every man studying elaborate treatises 
and systems for himself, that the face of the world is changed, 
with the change of opinion, and the progress of conviction in 
those who must lead it. It is by the mastery which strong minds 
have over weak, in the daily intercourse of society, and by the 
gradual and almost imperce ptible infusion which such minds are 
constantly effecting, of the practical results and manageable sum- 
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maries of their preceding studies, into the minds immediately 
below them, that this great process is carried on. The first 
discovery of a great truth, or practical principle, may often re- 
quire great labour; but when once discovered, it is generally 
easy not only to convince others of its importance, but to enable 
them to defend and maintain it, by plain and irrefragable argu- 
ments; and this conviction, and this practical knowledge, it 
will generally be most easy to communicate, when men’s minds 
are e xcited to enquiry, by the pursuit of some immediate interest, 
to which such general truths m: ay appear to be subservient. It 
is at such times that important principles are familiarly started 
in conversation; and disquisitions eagerly pursued, in societies, 
Ww here, in more tranquil periods, they would be listened to with 
impatience. It is at such times, too, that the intelligent part of 
the lower and middling classes look anxiously through such 
publications as treat intelligibly of the subjects to which their 
attention is directed; and are thus led, while seeking only 
for reasons to justify their previous inclinings, to imbibe 
principles and digest arguments which are impressed on their 
understandings for ever, and fructify in the end to far more 
important conclusions. It i is, no doubt, true, that in this way, 
the full exposition of the truth will often be sacrificed for the sake 
of its temporary application ; and it will not unfrequently happen 
that, in order to favour that application, the exposition will not 
be made with absolute fairness. But still the principle is brought 
into view; the criterion of true judgment is laid before the public ; 
and the disputes of adverse parties will speedily settle the correct 
or debateable rule of its application. 

For our own parts we have long been of opinion, that a man 
of powerful understanding and popular talents, who should, at 
such a season, devote himself to the task of announcing such 
principles, and rendering such discussions familiar, in the way 
and by the means we have mentioned, would probably do more 
to direct and accelerate the rectification of public opinion upon 
all practical questions, than by any other use he could possibly 
make of his faculties. His name, indeed, might not go down 
to posterity in connexion with any work of celebrity, and the 
greater part even of his contemporaries might be ignorant of 
the very existence of their benefactor. But the benefits conferred 
would not be the less real; nor the consciousness of conferring 
them less delightful ; nor the gratitude of the judicious less ar- 
dent and sincere. So far, then, from regretting that Sir James 
Mackintosh did not forego all other occupations, and devote 
himself exclusively to the compilation of the two great works 
he had projected, or from thinking that his country has been 
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deprived of any services it might otherwise have received from 
him, by the course which he actually pursued, we firmly believe 
that, by constantly maintaining humane and generous opinions 
in the most engaging manner and with the greatest possible 
ability, in the highest and most influencing circles of society ,— 
by acting as the respected adviser of many youths of great pro- 
mise and ambition, and as the bosom counsellor of many practi- 

‘al statesmen, as well as by the timely publication of many admi- 
rable papers, in this and in other Journals, on such branches of po- 
litics, history, or philosophy as the course of events had rendered 
peculiarly interesting or important,—he did far more to enlighten 
the public mind in his own day, and to ensure its farther improve- 
ment in the days that are to follow, than could possibly have been 
effected by the most successful completion of the works he had under- 

taken. Such great works acquire for their authors a deserved reputa- 
tion with the studious few; and are the treasuriesandarmories from 
which the actual apostles of the truth derive the means of propa- 
gating and defending it. But, in order to be so effective, the arms 
and the treasures must be taken forth from their w ell-cndeved 
repositories, and disseminated and applied where they are needed 
and required. It is by the tongue, and not by the pen, that 
multitudes, or the individuals composing multitudes, are ever 
persuaded or converted,—by conversation and not by hare angues 
—or by such short and occasional writings as come in aid of 
conversation, and require little more study or continued atten- 
tion than men capable of conversation are generally willing to 
bestow. If a man, therefore, who is capable of writing such a 
book, is also eminently qualified to disseminate and render popu- 
lar its most important doctrines, by conversation and by such 
lighter publications, is he to be blamed if, when the times are 
urgent, he intermits the severer study, and applies himself, with 
caution and candour, to give an earlier popularity to that which 
can never be useful till it is truly popular? ‘To us it appears, 
that he fulfils the higher duty ; and that to act otherwise would 
be to act like a general who should starve his troops on the 
eve of battle, in order to replenish his magazines for a future cam- 
paign—or like a farmer who should cut off the rills from his 
parching crops, that he may have a fuller reservoir against the 
possible drought of another year. 

But we must cut this short. If we are at all right in the views 
we have now taken, Sir James Mackintosh must have been wrong 
in the regret and self-reproach with which he certainly seems to 
have looked back on the unaccomplished projects of his earlier 
years,—and we humbly think that he was wrong. He had failed, 
no doubt, to perform all that he had once intended, and had been 
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drawn aside from the task he had set himself by other pursuits. 
But he had performed things as important, which were not origi- 
nally intended ; and been draw n aside by pursuits not less worthy 
than those to which he had tasked himself. In blaming himself— 
not for this idleness, but for this change of occupation—we think he 
was misled, in part at least, by one very common error—we mean 
that of thinking, that, because the use he actually made of his 
intellect was more agreeable than that which he had intended to 
make, it was therefore less meritorious. We need not say, that 
there cannot be a worse criterion of merit ; but tender consciences 
are apt to fall into such an illusion. Another cause of regret may 
have been a little, though we really think but a little, more sub- 
stantial. By the course he followed, he probably felt, that his 
name would be less illustrious, and his reputation less endu- 
ring, than if he had fairly taken his place as the author of some 
finished work of great interest and importance. If he got over 
the first illusion, however, and took the view we have done of 
the real utility of his exertions, we cannot believe that this 
would have weighed very heavily on a mind like Sir James 
Mackintosh’s ; and while we cannot but regret that his declining 
years should have been occasionally di irkened by these sh: dows 
of aself-re proach for which we think there was no real foundation, 
we trust that he is not to be added to the many instances of men 
who have embittered their existence by a mistaken sense of the 
obligation of some rash vow made in early life, for the perform- 
ance of some laborious and perhaps impracticable task. Cases 
of this kind we believe to be more common than is generally 
imagined, An ambitious young man is dazzled with the notion 
of filling up some blank in the “liter: ature of his country, by the 
execution of a great and important work—reads with a view to 
it, and allows himself to be referred to as engaged in its pre- 
paration. By degrees he finds it more irksome than he had 
expected, and is tempted by other studies altogether as suitable, 
and less charged with responsibility, into long fits of intermis- 
sion. ‘Then the v very expectation that has been excited by this 
protracted incubation makes him more ashamed of having done 
so little, and more dissatisfied with the little he has done ; ‘and so 
his life is passed in a melancholy alternation of distasteful, and of 
course unsuccessful, attempts ; and long fits of bitter, but really 
groundless, self-reproach, for not having made these attempts 
with more energy and perseverance : and at last he dies, not 
only without doing what he could not attempt without pain and 
mortification, but “prevented by this imaginary engagement from 
doing many other things which he could have done with success 
and alacrity—some one of which it is probable, and all of which 
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it is nearly certain, would have done him more credit, and been 
of more service to the world, than any constrained and distress- 
ful completion he could in any case have given to the other. 
For our own part we have already said that we do not think that 
any man, whatever his gifts and attainments may be, is really 
bound in duty to leave an excellent book to posterity ; or is liable 
to any reproach for not choosing to be an author. But, at all 
events, we are quite confident that he can be under no obliga- 
tion to make himself unhappy in trying to make such a book ; 
and that as soon as he finds the endeavour painful and depressing, 

he will do well, both for himself and for others, to give up the 
undertaking, ond let his talents and sense of duty take a course 
more likely to promote both his own enjoyment and their ulti- 
mate reputation. 

And now we conclude. When the book comes to a new edi- 
tion we would recommend the suppression of part of the Indian 
Tours, and of some of the details of the early life; and should be 
vlad to see their room occupied with the C haracters which seem 
to have been written during the home voyage besides those 
already printed ; and also with such parts of the Lectures in 1799 
as can be restored from the notes, and are not directed to tem- 
porary objects,—unless indeed some publication of Sir James’s 
whole works is in preparation, in which these will be included. 
We also hope that, on a careful review, some farther parts of the 
London Journal may be found fit for present publication, 

The Editor’s part of the work, we think, is very sensibly 
done—with a manly clearness and directness, and with the deli- 
cacy and reserve that belonged to his relation. ‘That it is the 
shortest and least interesting part, only shows that he agrees 


with us as to what should constitute the bulk and the interest of 
such a publication. 


ERRATUM. 
In page 31, line 4, for Oxford read Orford. 


0. CX XVI, will be published in January. 
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